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SUMMARY CHAPTER 


PMERADUCTIONGTO" THE PURPOSE HAND  DESTON WE” THHESGTUDY 


The purpose of Project II was to examine the "nature of students" 
near the Interface between schooling at the secondary level and 


postsecondary education of one sort or another. 


In an ideal world, a study with such a purpose would 
probably be longitudinal in design. Beginning in Grade Twelve, 
the career path of every individual in a representative samnle of 
students would be traced over five or six years, and questions 
would be asked: What details of his family background might be 
related to his schooling? In Grades Nine, Ten and Eleven, what 
sub jects did he take, and at what levels, and with what success? 
By Grade Twelve or Thirteen, where did he think he was headed? 
What senior secondary courses did he take to prepare his’ way 
there? How well did his teachers find he did in those courses? 
How well did he do on standardized tests related td some of those 
courses but administered externally and all across the province? 
Did the instructors he found on the postsecondary side of the 
Interface consider his high school preparation adequate? In his 
first year, did he appear to benefit from what they, in their 
turn, offered him? Did he follow his chosen course to a 
successful conclusion? Looking back, what clues were there--at 
ties time /ofi interface—--—to’ the eventual outcome sof) his 
postsecondary career? Though these were the sorts of questions 
that concerned us in Project II, we had only a part of one school 
year in which to work with them. And so, instead of watching 
students move across the Interface, we examined--by means of 
separate surveys--the nature of students on each side of it in 


the spring of 1976: Grade Twelve and Grade Thirteen Students 


(subjects of our "SSGD/SSHGD Surveys") on the one side, and 
students completing their first year of university (subjects of 
our “University Records Survey") on the other. Emphasis fell 


heavily on the former group. 


Emphasis fell too on achievement; in fact, Project II might 
almost be re-titled The Nature of Student Achievement, because 
the loud and common questions, "What are they learning in high 
school? What do they know, what can they do when they qraduate?" 
ex press--crudely--concerns provoking the study. A slightly more 
subtle question, "How do we know what they're learning?" gets to 


theveruyw tok *ther problem: 


ikl SThensSGv/ SsnGp surveys 


lleasurement is an extremely complex endeavour, and yet basically 
there are only two ways of approaching the task of measuring 
human performance, whether that performance be academic, 
athletic, social, emotional, or whatever. Measurement standards 
can: arise “from switninsy the self and be relevant only: store the 
individual, or else they can be applied from without and to some 
population containing other individuals as well as the self. 
Trying to maintain self-respect and identity within a _ social 
framework, all of us, in our personal lives, constantly | juggle 
these two types of assessment. It is a sign of our educational 
system's’ humanity "that, it ‘toos is. ay yugglersa hevsimplitiv: he the 
Sixties it became apparent that external and universal standards 
of measurement had been in hand too long; the "departmentals" 
were discontinued and attention shifted to the individual with his 
own potential as his measuring stick. Provision for individual 
dif ferences--culminating eventually in the Credit System--received 
education's emphasis; evaluation was accordingly seen as_ the 
domain not of the disinterested, but rather of the concerned and 
involved. SButyithens aaiery. went @upw from al soeietyndhatiafelt 
overcome by the task of making comparisons and selections from 


among hosts of "unstandardized" individuals. 


Vi 


In examining the nature of student achievement by means of 
the SSGD/SSHGD Surveys, Project II1 aimed to discover to what 
extent an apparent juggling act was actually a balancing act; 
that is, to what degree uniform standards had not been 
abandoned-- tossed away--but were in fact underlying = and 
applicable .to, iandividualized. learning and individualized 
assessment. For this purpose Project II had to compare the 
performances of groups of senior secondary school students. on 
standardized achievement tests administered across the province, 
and also to observe the relationship between student performance 
as measured by those external tests and student performance as 


reported by the involved educators in the different schools. 


[hous wetne yavudyis. chief 4 focus, 9 then, was, on. student 
achievement, the "nature of students" was by no means ignored. 
Every student who wrote an achievement test provided as well--by 
means of a Student Questionnaire designed for the study--certain 
information regarding his or her age, sex, language(s), parents' 
education and occupations, and--most significantly for our 
purposes--personal plans for further education and/or career. 
Since answers to these questions were likely to have considerable 
bearing on academic performance, any meaningful examination of 


student achievement had correspondingly to take them into account. 


1.Z The University Records Survey 


For students completing their first year at university, data 
somewhat parallel to that collected for secondary school students 
was assembled, though no Project II instruments were administered 
direatly «tore this postsecondary aroup. Personal information 
(Tatianl wibeauivalent~ to sthat. solicited .by-« the - student 
Questionnaine js was.jobtained;from,records, at the, Ontario 
Universities Application Center. Those records were also our 
source for information regarding the students' secondary school 
performances (the numbers of SSHGD credits they had earned, the 
subject areas of the SSHGD courses they had taken, and the marks 


they had achieved in those courses) as reported by their high 


Vil 


i>) 


school teachers and principals in the spring of 1975. (It was on 
the basis of those reports that the students had been admitted 
into the first year programs which they were now pursuing.) Once 
again, as with the school marks for the students in’ the 
SSGD/SSHED Surveys; ‘ovr “interest lay less’ tive™ Wares 
themselves, than in how they compared with the results the 
students achieved on a different measure of achievement, in this 


case, the measure of first year university. 


More than one research study has shown that up until 1968 
departmental examination results predicted success at university 
very well. By means of the University Records Survey, Project II 
hoped to be able to make some assessment of the predictive value 
of’ high: ‘School’ marks?” an)” U9y>= nearly" ja ‘cecede™ alter amine 
departmentals were withdrawn and their immeasurable influence on 
standards beqan--presumably--to fade. Such an assessment would 
help answer the question, "If a university determines to admit to 
first. year “only those students” most ~lakely” vo succeed Suni tne 
postsecondary programs of their choice, how can it identify those 


students from among all applicants?" 


RPECT ROD se TE UNV CER SITY AR ire UU aa 


The University Records Survey was relatively simple to conduct. 
The information outlined above (regarding family and _ secondary 
school background) was requested from the Ontario Universities 
Aoplication Center for approximately 500) firet “year™*students. 
Their selection was guided by the fact that we wanted the 
information resulting from comparisons between their high school 
marks and their first year gradés to be: statistically *useruleytror 
the universities they were attending (the eleven in the Project 
I1I study). 


For each of the selected students, QUAC file data were 


requested and data concerning program name and course marks 


achieved in first year were solicited in the summer of 1976 from 


Vill 


the appropriate university registrar. As it turned out, by the 
end of the 1975-76 university year, only 1290 students with 
records containing the information we requested were found to be 


enrolled in a first year program. 


METHOD: THE SSGD/SSHGD SURVEYS 


De The” Samples 


Our starting point in designing the samples for the SSGD/SSHGD 
Surveys was the intention that the statements we would eventually 
be able to formulate on the basis of the survey would be 
applicable to all students in "regular" public secondary schools 
wieeencaria “working Lo quality; in” June i776," ror either a 
Secondary School Graduation Diploma or a Secondary School Honour 
Graduation Diploma. The Francophone segment of that population, 
attending both Francophone and bilingual schools, was to be 


included in the study, but it was to be dealt with separately. 


Hence both Anglophone and Francophone samples had to be 
large enough so that statistics for those populations could be 
estimated with reasonable precision from the data the samples 
provided. On the other hand, they had to be small enough so that 
data could be collected and analyzed in the very limited amount 
of time we had, and so that the costs of data collection would 
not be prohibitive. The two-stage sampling procedure shaped by 
these constraints is described in detail in Chapter Two, Part A, 
Section 1 of this report. That description shows how the larger 
Anglophone sample was framed to include schools varying in size 
and in situation in the province. Chapter Two, Part A, Section l 
makes clear too the procedures that were used to ensure that the 
samples of students surveyed in each school were statistically 
representative. Finally, it shows’ how time-consuming and 
discouraging is the task of recruiting subjects for survey: though 
we aimed to sample 60 Anglophone and 15 Francophone schools, the 


final count was only Anglophone: 53, Francophone: 14. 


ix 


3.2 The Tests 


One day in May, all the students in the province who had been 
selected for survey wrote some of the standardized tests which 
had been chosen or developed for the study. The tests dealt with 
the following subject areas: English, frangais and anglais, 
French as a second language, physics, and mathematics. Each test 
had been approved by a qualified selection committee, whose task 
it had been to find or develop--in the” Limivedeeciiae 
available--the best instrument they could to test the knowledge 
and skills accepted as important to their particular subject at 
the. Interface -level.. [he source and nature. of .each. of » the 
approved... tests, is), outiined,,.briefily. any). Chapters lwo,s Ranke Ay 
Section 2; further details about the contents of the tests, the 
results of their appraisal by Interface teachers "in the field", 
and technical matters. such as their reliability or difficulty or 
effectiveness... in...distributang, estudents). sachossim ay se -rangen sor 


scores--these are provided in Appendices Al-A9. 


The most important thing for the reader to recognize even 
at this early point is that the contents of the tests were valid, 
though not. in the sense, of being comprehensive in their coverage 
of the content of the courses the students were taking, nor in 
their coverage of the  vexpecteds) range .oof know ledce, sonar ne 
students. Rather, test selection committees made it their aim to 
reject. vany, test ..or ,,item..inot.-irelevant. van, « bobink fcontentaand 
difficulty level to students and teachers at the Interface. And 
each instrument resulting from their deliberations was approved as 
valid (with some qualifying comments, of course) by the secondary 
and postsecondary instructors who appraised the test in their 
subject area by means of the Test Appraisal Inventory designed 
specifically to assess that test. The significance of the tests' 
being valid .cannot be exaggerated. Statements about present 
student achievement levels at the Interface which are based on 
how SSGD and SSHGD students performed on these tests are only as 
meaningful as they are--and they are meaningful--because the 


tests, though not perfect, were valid. 


The administration of the tests was extremely complex due 
to a number of logistic and statistical factors which are 
explained in Chapter Two, Part A, Section 3. However, by way of 
ineroduetion,..and,- illustration,,,.these are. ithe. sorts, of 


considerations that shaped proceedings on May 26: 


(a) No student could possibly write all the tests for which 
he was eligible in a single day; yet each test had to 
be taken by a sample of students both eligible and 


representative. 


(b) Some tests (English, frangais and anglais) were to be 
written by all students--SSGD and SSHGD. 


(c) Others (mathematics achievement and physics) were only 
valid for SSHGD students taking the courses to which 


these tests were closely tied. 


(d) The Test of Arithmetic and Basic Algebra, on the other 
hand, .being. a. basic. test, was to be written -by all 
SSGD students whether or not they were enrolled in 


mathematics courses. 


(e) Certain tests were subdivided and students did not 
necessarily write. all parts; thus, .for example, 
although all Anglophone students wrote the English test 


package, some escaped the essay part of it. 


(f) Certain tests (physics and mathematics achievement ) 


required two versions: one in English, one in French. 


Ww 


(g) Certain tests (English and frangais) had two different 


though equivalent forms, and students wrote either one 


form, or the other--or both. 


Complex, indeed, the "choreography" of the test administration ! 


il 


Complex too, the procedures for having essays scored and 
adjusting achieved test scores, so that the results reported here 
would be "fair," as the students would say; that is, valid and 
reliable. (These procedures are discussed in Chapter Two, Part A, 


Section 4, and also in various appendices. ) 


FINDINGS 


AS. THE SS GD7SSHGDa SURV ES 


4.1 Anglophone Students 


In answer to the understandable but simplistic question, "How did 
they do?" two responses are equally immediate: a not enigmatic, 


"Much as expected," and a further query, "Relative to what?" 

It should be made clear right away that support for 
statements such as "30% of the students wrote Grade A essays!" 
or "The average mark on the physics test was ron] rb wh tas 
nowhere to be found in this report. Levels of achievement are not 
considered here relative to perfect (100%) levels. Rather, they 
are examined in relation to one another; the performance of one 
group of students is measured against that of another group--or 


several other groups. 


In a couple of cases (Grade Thirteen physics and 
mathematics), the comparisons involve 1976 SSHGD students and 
Grade Thirteen students of a few years ago. But for the most 
part comparisons are made among different groups of students 


within the Project II samples. 


How were these groups identified? Firstly, and obviously, 
by the students! expected qualifications by June, 1976; hence the 
basic™ SSGD* and “SShGD» “groupings. —“Secondly, » according “tay thers 
personal plans for the school year 1976-77. On those bases the 


following groups were defined: 


X11 


(a) SSHGD-POSTSEC: containing students planning to enter a 
postsecondary institution (a university in the majority 


of cases): 


(b) SSHGD-OTHER: containing students with various plans 
(for work, marriage, travel or a return to secondary 


school) other than postsecondary study; 


(c 


NS 


SSGD-SEC: containing students planning to return to 
secondary school, presumably to qualify for their 
SSHGD ; 


(d) SSGD-POSTSEC: containing students planning to enter a 
postsecondary institution (a College of Applied Arts 
and Technology--CAAT--in the majority of cases) or 


training program; and 


(e) SSGD-OTHER: containing students’ planning to _ work, 


marry, travel, “etc. 


Although primarily these groups were shaped by the 
anticipated futures of the students comprising them, analysis of 
the students' secondary school programs, (summarized in Tables 
3.16 to 3.19, and described in Section 1 of Chapter Three, Part 
A) reveals that to some extent the groups are identifiable too by 
past and present realities in the secondary school careers of the 


individuals within them. 


For example, the typical SSHGD-POSTSEC student prepared 
himself for university entrance--how consciously, we _ cannot 
measure--by taking 5 advanced level courses in "traditional" 
academic subjects (i.e. excluding physical education, business, 
theatre arts, etc.) each year of his thigh school career. The 
typical SSHGD-OTHER student acquired fewer credits overall; more 
specifically, fewer advanced level credits, and fewer 
Aradaticnal’: credatss "Students an both ~SSHGD 
groups--typically--took one English course a year. As far as 


their Grade Thirteen level courses were concerned, SSHGD-POSTSEC 


vari are 


students included more mathematics/science in their 1975-76 
programs, and SSHGD-OTHER included relatively, smiare 


history/geography/social science. 


A similar pattern is discernible in the programs of the 
three SSGD groups. Typical SSGD-SEC students, apparently working 
toward university via Grade Thirteen, accumulated in their four 
years of secondary school more credits overall, including more 
advanced. credits and more credits in mathematics and in 
traditional subjects collectively, than did typical representatives 
of the SSGD groups heading for postsecondary training other than 
university or directly for employment. Of the three groups, the 
SSGD-OTHER contains students who acquired the fewest credits 


aweice Ill. 


Nothing unexpected here. But these facts are evidence that 
each defined group brought to the achievement tests not only a 
different (and somewhat shared) vision of personal future (relative 
to schooling), but also a different (and somewhat common) academic 
background, and therefore a different sort of preparation for the 
tests. Hence the usefulness of the groups' being isolated 
and--where they took tests in common--their performances being 


compared. 


— ee —————————— 


(These summary conclusions regarding student performance on the 
achievement tests are based on the information which is presented 
in, ‘Lables, 3.20) to. 9.31... and) EiAgures 3. £0.05). -6 es (aiial aw Clem 
considered at some length in Section 1 of Chapter Three, Part A.) 
Only in English were Anglophone students in,all five of the 
groups described above tested by means of the same instruments. 
But in reading comprehension and language achievement, and in 
essay writing, the performances of all SSGD and SSHGD students 
can be compared. Not surprisingly, the ranges of results for the 
five groups overlap quite considerably, but nevertheless, the 


groups' rank order (from high to low) runs identifiably as 


LY 


follows: SSHGD-POSTSEC, SSHGD-OTHER, SSGD-SEC, SSGD-POSTSEC, 
SSGD-OTHER. Surprising perhaps is the fact that the SSGD-SEC 
group were closer in performance on the subtests for reading 
comprehension and language achievement to the two SSHGD groups 
than to the other SSGD groups. Still, these results do provide 
some evidence (in the difference between the SSGD-SEC group's 
performance and the performances of both SSHGD groups) that the 
Grade Thirteen year affects in a positive way the sort of English 


competence these tests measure. 


One instrument, the basic (as opposed to course-related) 
Test _of Arithmetic and Basic Algebra, was written by all Grade 
Twelve students (and only Grade Twelve students) whether or not 
they were studying mathematics. Of the three SSGD groups, those 
returning) eto shiah &schooliforsGrade, Thinteem) did) bests athose 


leaving school for work did least well. 


In the three subject areas (mathematics, French and physics) 
where tests closely related to Grade Ihirteen, courses were 
administered only to SSHGD students taking those courses, test 
results corroborate the SSHGD-POSTSEC, SSHGD-OTHER rank order 
that appears in the results for English. 


Further, in these three particular tests, group comparisons 
of an historical or cross-cultural nature are possible. In 1968, 
24,000 Grade Thirteen students wrote the same Mathematics 
Achievement Test as was administered in Project II. The 1976 
students (combining SSHGD-POSTSEC and SSHGD-OTHER group) did as 
well as their predecessors; while the SSHGD-POSTSEC group--taken 
by itself--did slightly better than the 1968 students. Reasonable 
stability in mathematics standards seems apparent. (iabte n> 126 
angen fmigure, Gadealpresent’ cthepiirelevant,«qstatisbics=-and are 


encouraging. ) 


Table 3.3l-and Figure 3.26 are less so. They describe a 
comparison between the performance of a large sample of Grade 
Thirteen physics students in 1970 and Project II's SSHGD physics 


students' performance on the Physics Achievement Test. They 
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record a serious decline in student achievement in physics between 
1970 and the present time. (Explanations for the decline are 
largely related to the reduction in class hours allotted to the 
physics course in recent years, and are considered extensively in 


Chapter Three. ) 


For a variety of reasons, cross-cultural comparisons for the 
battery of French tests written by the Anglophone students of 
Grade Thirteen French are hazardous, though not impossible. No 
parallel group of Ontario students has taken the tests (which were 
developed for an international study), and the Project II versions 
of some subtests were altered slightly from the originals. Still, 
rough comparisons allow one vaque but not meaningless conclusion: 
1976 Ontario Grade Thirteen students performed reasonably well in 
comparison with students in other countries: less well than some, 


better than others. 


4.5 Francophone Students 


The Francophone students, like ‘their Anglophone counterparts in 
the study. were divided into groups according to the 
qualifications they were expected to have earned by June, 1976 
and the plans they reported having made for September, 19/76. And 
it is within the framework of those groups that information about 
the Francophone students' performances on the achievement tests is 
presented both. in’ Chapter Three, Part’A of this report” and here 
in the Summary Chapter. All achievement levels are here viewed 
relatively; the level of one group is measured against ‘that of 


another; in these comparisons, the "perfect" level plays no part. 


In the summary of findings for Anglophones, five groupings 
for students. were defined: SSHGD-POSTSEC and SSHGD-OTHER3;$ and 
SSGD-SEC, SSGD-POSTSEC and SSGD-OTHER. These categories, and 
the definitions of them given a few pages ago, apply to the 
Francophone sample of students in this discussion of results 
basically as they applied to the Anglophone sample. However, some 


descriptive comments about the Francophone groups may be useful 
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reminders at this point. The Francophone SSHGD-POSTSEC group can 
be envisioned as--essentially--university-bound; the 
SSGD-POSTSEC, as CAAT-bound. Most of the SSGD-SEC group can be 
regarded as likely to spend one more year in secondary school, 
and then to proceed to university. A strikingly high percentage of 
the OTHER groups--at both SSHGD and SSGD levels--see themselves 
doing full-time jobs by September, 1976. 


Analysis of student records (regarding credits acquired 
throughout secondary school careers and specific courses taken in 
1975-76) reveals that each of the five groups can also be 
characterized somewhat by the sort of program taken by a 
Pevo@edl seslvdent WLENInN, at. horneexanple,. the iwypical 
satub=PO STSEC' ) student =~ teok “) fiver? courses: jin "traditional" 
academic subjects (one of them being francais) at the advanced 
level of difficulty every. year from Grade Nine. to Grade Thirteen, 
and in his final year he likely took six SSHGD courses. The 
typical SSHGD-OTHER student's career was very similar, though he 
probably acquired slightly fewer credits overall, and--chances 
are--one or two fewer mathematics credits. Probably too, in 
1975-76, he took fewer SSHGD-level courses than his POSTSEC 
classmate. Typical SSGD-SEC and SSGD-POSTSEC program records 
resemble one another closely and differ noticeably from typical 
SSGD-OTHER records in the considerably greater number of advanced 
level credits they contain, and the slightly greater number of 
mathematics credits. A common thread running through the records 
of all five qroups is the study of both francais and anglais from 


Grade Nine through to the end of Grade Twelve. 


4.4 Achievement test results for Francophone students 


(Seetaon. 2esof .Chapter Three. Part. A, Tables. 3.65. to. 3.75 and 
BAgined the petOs Sad Zxarnes,theysounces, forathesec summary 
conclusions regarding Francophone student performance on_ the 


achievement tests.) 
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Students in all five groups wrote the Test de compréhension 
en lecture et de connaissance de la_lanque (frangais) and the 
writing test for frangais, the Composition écrite. The groups’ 
rank order on both tests runs (from high to low) as follows: 
SSHGD-POSTSEC, SSGD-SEC, SSHGD-OTHER, SSGD-POSTSEC , 
SSGD-OTHER. Interestingly, the two groups containing a majority 
of students having in mind the goal (either immediate or eventual) 
of university outperformed the other three. It would seem that 
the number of years for which frangais had been studied in 
secondary school was not the single most determining factor 
shaping. results, on.these, tests; .still, the dif fierence \between;, the 
SSHGD-PGSTSEC and the SSGD-SEC performances tells something 
about the ineremental effect, of the, Grade, hirteens year soneine 


language competences these tests measured. 


The Test de connaissance de la langue (anglais) was also 
written by all five groups of students, and the results at both 


extremes of the comparison among the five parallel the results on 
the francais tests: SSHGD-POSTSEC students achieved the highest 
SCOreS} SSGD-OTHER students achieved the lowest. But’ the 


performances of the three "middle" groups defy simple ranking. 


All SSGD-level .students tried, pthe. lest. diarithmetiquemer 
d'algebre de) base. , Essentially, the, SoGDe Sh stucent sa acura 
qroup--did better. on the test . than. the. SSGD-POSISEC . and 
SSGD-OTHER groups did. Yet both SSGD-SEC and SSGD-POSI SEC 
groups--the two which tended to have more mathematics credits in 
their typical programs--were represented among the _ highest 


scorers. 
Test results for the Francophones--like the Anglophone 


results--were neither uncomplicated nor unexpected. 


4.5 Variation in Marking Standards 


Two questions were central to both Anglophone and Francophone 


studies. First, "Do marking standards vary from one school to 
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another?" And then, “If standards do vary, is the variation 


substantial enough to affect students' academic careers?" 


Since the study of marking standard variation was conducted 
by the same methods in both the Anglophone and_ Francophone 
samples of schools, and since the results of the statistical 
procedures used were, for the most part, parallel for both, a 
summary description for each of the two variation studies would 
seem repetitive. Hence, although two separate sections of Chapter 
Three, Part A deal with the marking standard study, it is 


outlined here, summarily, in one. 


in Sune, © when the “finals reports” for the’ school “year 
1975-76 had been prepared, data were collected regarding the 
marks attained by students who wrote achievement tests in each of 
the test-related courses they had taken. The achievement test 
scores themselves provided the basis upon which we compared 
course marks awarded by different schools and thereby sought 
information regarding variations in marking standards. Our 
underlying assumption was simple: similar test performances 
ehouldnbe  Pef lected in similar final eulrse  warksr Clif, 
exaggerating for illustration, a student in one school who placed 
at the sath percentile in the physics test results got a final 
physics mark of 80%, and another at the same percentile but 
attending a different school was given only 60%. -the situation 
would imply variation in standards and would certainly merit 


investigation. ) 


However, before such comparisons could be made, _ the 
statistical ground had to be prepared in three ways. First, it 
was necessary to obtain statistical evidence that--within each 
school--test scores correlated positively and substantially with 
course marks awarded; that--in other words--students who did 
well on the tests got correspondingly high grades, and students 
who did poorly on the tests, got correspondingly low grades. As 
Chapter Three, Part A explains, the appropriate coefficients of 
correlation were computed and the results assured us of the 


required course mark-test score correlations within each school. 
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Second, we needed to "translate" test scores from the 
language of percentile ranks into the language that teachers used 
when they reported course marks, that is, the language of 
percentages. This "translation" was done by a regression analysis 
procedure described in Chapter Three, Part A, and the resulting 
percentages were designated the "predicted marks". (The term 
indicates that these marks were "translated from" or "estimated 
using" or "predicted by" the achievement test scores; they are 
distinguished from the "observed marks'', which are the marks 


actually awarded by teachers for test-related courses.) 


The third preparatory step for the between-school study was 
to calculate two-marks for every school: an "observed mean mark" 
and a "predicted mean mark". These were the basic data required 


for our study of variation in marking standards. 


How were these data used? First, for every course for which 
there was a related test, we investigated the correlation between 
the predicted mean marks and the observed mean marks for all the 
schools. (Qbviously, high correlation would be a_e sign of 
consistent standards--or at least no cause for concern about 
varying standards--across schools. It would indicate that a 
school's average performance on an "external" and "universal" 
achievement test was a good predictor of the average mark awarded 


internally at that school in the relevant course. ) 


The results of this correlation procedure were positive for 
both Anglophone and Francophone samples, but the results for the 
Anglophones were both the higher and the more stable. Something 
whieh? cannot .be:?stressedyg toa, muchipisy¢thata, the jiindingsmethar 
emerge from the study of marking standards in Francophone schools 
are i telatavely unstable, becauses of sthe’ small> number. otaschools 
inthe: hsam ple. «eNevertheless,q) thegrpositiverscorrelavions# berweon 
schools' predicted and observed mean marks bear the following 
message: in schools where students did poorly on the achievement 
tests, teachers tended (though the tendency was not statistically 
"strong") to award marks that were correspondingly low; in 


schools where students did well on the tests teachers’ tended 


(again, not “strongly") to award correspondingly high marks. The 


theme "much as expected" appears once again in our findings. 


Further correlations were computed using predicted and 
observed mean marks. And messages here too were not surprising: 
in both Anglophone and Francophone samples, if the predicted mean 
mark for a school was relatively low, teachers tended to assign 
marks somewhat higher than predicted; and if the predicted mean 
mark was relatively high, they tended to award marks somewhat 
Jiower than’ predicted. All this means is that “teachers are 
sensitive to overall class achievement/ ability, and to the 
reality that, even in groups of individuals who are academically 
"hopeless" or in groups composed relentlessly of "geniuses", 


marks have to be spread, to some degree, over a meaningful range. 


A final correlation was done to investigate the consistency 
with which observed marks differed from predicted marks across 
courses within a school; presumably consistency here would 
indicate something about whether "hard" schools were generally 
hard. Sthat ish. hard in “most or Vahl Subject, areas.; and, “sort 
schools were generally easier. For the Francophone sample, no 
conclusion on this issue is possible; likely because of the small 
number of schools in the sample, findings here cannot’ be 
translated into general statements. In the Anglophone sample, 
however, there was an observable though weak tendency for the 
differences between observed and predicted marks--whether small 
or large--to be consistent in size from course to course within a 
school. It thus appeared probable that some _ schools' marking 
standards were generally closer than others' to the _ tests! 


standards. 


Finally, the differences between the predicted and the 
observed marks in each school for each course were subjected to a 
different kind of analysis, as described in detail in Chapter 
iirec, Part, A. ‘theypurpose jof this procedure was to 
compare--among schools--the magnitudes of the discrepancies 
between those two marks (which might be viewed as the average 


mark a school actually awarded for a course and the average mark 


weet 


jt. should have awarded had all other things--including marking 
standards--been equal). The point of measuring and comparing 
these discrepancies was to assess the degree to which a student's 
course marks might be affected by the fact that he attended one 


school and not another. 


Results of this analysis showed greater discrepancies and 
greater variation in discrepancy among schools in the F rancophone 
sample than among Anglophone schools; yet it is likely that the 
extent of this variation is due in part to the small size of the 
sample and the instability of the statistical estimates such a 
Sample cam generate. “At any tate, the results f romeie 
Francophone survey should not be accepted without caution. 
Nevertheless, the same general conclusion on this issue holds for 
both Anglophone and Francophone studies: schools vary in the 
marks they assign, and the variations are great enough to affect 
a student's standing in the overall mark distribution across the 
province. They are not so great as to make it worthwhile for a 
student to change schools in order to raise his marks. (Even for 
the student who is not particularly academically inclined, the 
pay-off for a little more effort would outweigh any gains 
obtainable by changing schools.) But they are great enough to 
affect a student's postsecondary career so long as universities 
and other postsecondary institutions select applicants on _ the 
basis of marks earned in secondary school. In such competitions, 
students from schools which award higher marks have a distinct 


advantage over students from schools which award lower marks. 


4.6 Achievement Tests as Predictors 


As a by-product of the study of marking standard variation, some 
interesting information was obtained regarding the value of 
certain of the achievement tests and subtests as predictors of 
relevant course marks. Details on this subject can be found in 
Chapter Three, Part A. A brief summary of that information 


follows here. 


several 


Tests for Anglophones 


A student's scores on the Writing Test and on all three 
subtests within the Test of Reading Comprehension and Lanquage 
Achievement contributed significantly to the prediction of his 
final English course mark. His writing mark was a slightly more 
accurate contributor than the others, but less accurate than the 


four marks combined. 


In the battery of tests of French as a second lanquage, 


both the Reading Test and _ the Ldstenings est: swere: rexcellent 


predictors. 


Each of the Mathematics Achievement Test and the Physics 
Achievement Test predicted Grade Thirteen course marks in the 


relevant subject about as accurately as they did in 1967. 


Tests for Francophones 


Among the four tests for frangais (the Composition écrite 
aidewne three subtests of thet Test de compréhensien en diecture ‘et 
de connaissance de la langue), different tests and combinations of 
tests were significant predictors for francais courses”~ at 
different year levels and at different levels of difficulty. This 
is likely an indication of the variation among courses in the 


emphasis given to certain language competences. 


Within the Test de connaissance de la langue (anglais), two 
subtests (the reading comprehension multiple-choice test and the 
writing exercise which required a written commentary) contributed 
Significantly to the prediction of marks in anglais courses at all 


levels. 
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B. THE UNIVERSITY RECORDS SURVEY 


The essential purpose of the University Records Survey was to 
assess the extent to which a student's first year university 


performance could be predicted from his secondary school marks. 


Qur sample included students from secondary schools which 
varied (as we have shown) in the marks they awarded to students 
nerforming comparably on achievement tests. Furthermore, these 
students were pursuing a variety of programs in a variety of 
untversitles: heir programs fell intolfour cateqorres. 
Humanities/Arts; Social Sciences; Sciences; and Professions. The 
universities inc luded: Brock, Carleton, Guelph, Lakehead, 
Laurentian, McMaster, Ottawa, Toronto, Trent, Waterloo, and 
Windsor. "Everybody knows"--and everyone accepts the fact--that 
all programs at all universities are not equal in difficulty. Put 
another way, and illustrated by tabulations reported in Chapter 
Three, Part B, the means of the average first year marks 
achieved by students in the survey varied significantly among the 


eleven universities and among program areas. 


What this means, as far as prediction is concerned, is that 
there’ is “relatively” little point “an predicting’ * universucy 
performance from Grade Thirteen performance alone--out' of 
context. The significance of context has been accepted for as 
long as there has been concern about prediction. For instance, 
the Atkinson Study (begun in 1956) and the OISE studies conducted 
by ukhan )andechis: collaborators) am 49 (0Ssand 197s toon 
account, in their own ways, one or both of the contexts of the 
university a student attended and the program he took there. And 
when we looked at our correlations between SSHGD and first year 
marks where consideration was given to those same two factors 
(universities and programs), we found encouraging results. The 
evidence indicated that, using his Grade Thirteen average and 
information about what university he attends and what course he 
pursues, a student's university performance is as predictable in 


1976 as it was when the departmental examinations still measured 
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his Grade Thirteen achievement and when those examinations had 


only recently been discont inued. 


But, in 1976, an additional contextual factor seemed worth 
weighing. How, we asked, would the accuracy of prediction be 
affected by the inclusion of information regarding the secondary 
school a student attended? Specifically, what would happen to the 
university mark predicted for a student--on the basis of his 
Grade Thirteen average, the university he attended and_ the 
program he pursued--if allowance was made for the difference 
between the marking standard of his particular secondary school 
and the overall Grade Thirteen marking standard of the schools in 
the survey? This "allowance" was computed and the rather complex 
results are explained and their significance is discussed in 


(naoter, three... Pant Daof this report. 


CONCLUSIONS 


Certain popular--or at least widely noised--opinions about the 
present situation in the secondary schools and at the Interface 
seem, on the evidence of this study, to be misconceptions. 


Perhaps this is a suitable place to draw attention to them. 


(a) There is public concern that students are graduating 
from our secondary schools with relatively little 


training in English (or frangais) and mathematics. 


Although Anglophone students in Grade Twelve = and 
Thirteen vary considerably in the proportion of their 
program. which could be labelled "traditionally 
academic" and which are taken at the difficulty level 
labelled "advanced", nevertheless, the vast majority of 
Anglophone students have taken one English course per 
year during their high school careers, and similarly, 
the vast majority of Francophone students at the 


Interface have earned one credit per year in frangais. 
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(b) 


(c) 


(d) 


Further, over 50% of students generally, and a full 
70% of those who are university-bound, have taken 


mathematics every year. 


There is some belief that Grade Thirteen achievement 
levels "just aren't what they used to be." Anglophone 
SSHGD-level mathematics students did as well on the 
Mathematics Achievement Test in 1976 as they did on 


GhemSAMem tes baal ile GoM 


Anglophone SSHGD-level physics students did rather 
alarmingly Wess= ewe liam iim eelesa, Geto = Cie mer iiny scars 
Achievement Test than they did in 1970. 


Many people believe that marking standards in our 


secondary schools are in a state of chaos. 


The correlational analyses run in the study between 
secondary school course marks and achievement’ test 
scores indicate a situation very far from chaotic. 
Though statistics for Francophone schools are a good 
deal less stable than those for Anglophone schools, it 
appears that teachers are sensitive to the _ real 
achievement levels of their students and report these 
levels on scales which are realistic and meaningful for 


their class groups. 


There is concern that marking standards vary widely 
from school to school, so that students who’ are 
shrewd, if mot conscientious, can improve’ their 
apparent achievement levels by changing schools, and so 
that students in some schools have unfair advantages 
over those in other schools as far as being accepted 


into certain universities is concerned. 
Project II results point to the existence of “hard" and 


"soft" schools among Anglophone schools in the 


province. Whether high or low standards are applied 
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(e) 


(f ) 


consistently across courses within Francophone schools 
could not be verified, due to the small number of 
schools in the Francophone sample. Nevertheless, there 
is’ evidence in the results of both surveys that a 
student's moving from one school to another’ could 
indeed affect his relative standing in the provincial 
distribution of marks for a given course. However, the 
degree to which his standing would be affected is not 
so large that he couldn't improve his grade more 


effectively by simply studying harder. 


On the other hand, the degree to which secondary 
schools vary in the marks they award for comparable 
performances is substantial enough to affect whether or 
nota student’ is’ accepted into a postsecondary 
institution, if that institution admits students on a 
competitive basis and does not control for marking 
standard variation when considering candidates from a 


variety of schools. 


Many people are uncertain about the need for expanding 


nostsecondary opportunities for Francophone students. 


A sizeable proportion of Francophone students at both 
SSGD and SSHGD levels reported that their plans to 
leave school for work at the end of the 1975-76 school 
year’ were: "second: chorea plans.; -thatijpotiad a 
particular postsecondary program been available’ in 


French, they would have taken it. 


There is considerable concern that, in view of the fact 
that secondary schools vary in their marking standards 
and students no longer write standardized achievement 
tests or entrance examinations, universities have 
insufficient information on which to base- their 


selection of candidates. 
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Project II demonstrated that even without making 
adjustments to control for variation in marking 
standards, predictions regarding applicants’ 
performances in university which are made on the basis 
of raw school marks are just as accurate as predictions 
made in the past on the basis of departmental 


examinations results. 


A FINAL WORD 


Research of this nature is not unlike archaeology. Neither--in 
spite of the romantic aura surrounding the term "“archaeology"--1is 
really- san fields fer. idramasal heysessepee tot sooth gic ca yptan of 
operation both imaginative and utterly realistic, supported by 
scrupulous and meticulous attention to detail. Nata--like 
fragments of pottery and bone--have to be uncovered, "cleaned 


Wiss WwW 


appropriately related tojmotnen) apie ees ; recorded, 
interoreted. No one would expect an archaeologist to sacrifice 
thoroughness for speed. Unfortunately . the researcher is often 
asked.) to wextractes thes facts From his fragments before he has 
been able to obtain all the data he regards as important for ‘the 
whole story”, or before he can investigate his data from all the 
angles he considers illuminating. This study suffers--or at least 
we who havel- worked on it.isuffer--.from <a ‘sense of the 
incomplete. It is highly unlikely that, had the time limitations 
for Project II been less severe, the conclusions drawn from its 
findings would have been different. But the conclusions could 
probably have been both accepted and acted upon with less 
caution, had investigations been less rushed. We are earnest in 
our hope that. research, on the matters studied here will be 
nursued, and that the data accumulated will be thoroughly and 


imaginatively examined. 
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CHAPTER ONE 


INTRODUCTION 


BACKGROUND 


"Higher education in Canada, as in most countries of the Western 
World, is undergoing a period of severe stress and trial. Demands 
unprecedented in strength and variety are being made upon our 
institutions of higher learning." It was with these words, penned 
19 years ago, that R.W.B. Jackson began his preface to the first 


report emanating from the Atkinson Study of Utilization of 


In the winter of 1956, when the first data were collected 
for the Atkinson. Study, higher education--in this context, 
secondary and postsecondary education--in Ontario faced _ the 
challenge of expansion. Statistics regarding the present situation 
in Ontario are not readily available, but the figures for the 
period 1956-1974 give a clear impression of the extent of the 
challenge faced by educators two decades ago. Between 1956 and 
Lyre ohne population’ of -Ontaric ‘grew o> 0 "per cent’, ‘from 
approx imately 5.4 million to approximately 8.1 million people 
(1). Over the same period of time, the percentage increase in 
several educational indicators was very much larger than 50 per 
cent. The number of «students qualifying for the Secondary School 
Honour Graduation Diploma (SSHGD) in 1956 was 6062, in 1974 it 
Mas Vl 4 Os C2 Peele 1956, the stiidents--in® Grade ~Thirteen 
represented 21 per cent of all those who had entered Grade Nine 
four years earlier; by 1974 the corresponding percentage was 38 
(3). To meet the increased demand for secondary education, the 


secondary school system in the province was expanded from 383 


institutions an 1956 to 611 by 1974 (4). In postsecondary 
institutions there was commensurate growth reflected in the fact 
that, whereas in the academic year 1955-56 there were 22,642 
graduate and undergraduate students enrolled in full-time study at 
Ontario universities, affiliated colleges and Ryerson (5), in the 
academic year 1974-75 the number was more than six times larger 
at 149,600 (6). 


Over the decades since 1956, change in public education has 
not been limited to growth in numbers. An example of another 
kind of change, one that can only be described as highly 
significant, was the discontinuation in 1767 “of ithe 
"depart mental" examinations for SSHGD students. The abolition of 
these examinations opened the way for increased professional 
responsibility, revitalizing flexibility in curriculum design, and 
methods of evaluation less administratively cumbersome, artificial 
and anxiety-provoking than the departmentals had become. But, 
along with the disappearance of these examinations went the 
homogenizing influence they exercised on the secondary curriculum 
and the common standard of achievement they established for the 
whole of the province. In the current post-examination period, it 
is not possible to assume that two students from different 
schools, both possessing an SSHGD and having credit in SSHGD 
courses of the same name, did in fact study the same things. Nor 
can it be assumed that students who attain the same average mark 
in their SSHGD courses have in fact met the same standard of 
excellence. The immediate and dramatic increase in the number of 
students with averages of 60 per cent or higher that followed the 
discont inuat ion of the departmental examinations has been 
documented by Watson and Quazi (1969, p.52). Over the five 
years ending in 1967, the proportion of Grade Thirteen students 
who averaged 60 marks or more on their SSHGD courses varied from 
o> to, .47i.cIm 19684 the first; year, after .thecidiscontinuation 
of the departmental examinations, the proportion jumped to .69. 
Although this evidence speaks only about a general lowering of 
standards, it also sparks concern about whether or not standards 


slipped more in some schools than in others. 


Another dramatic change that took place in secondary school 
education through the late 'sixties and early ‘seventies was the 
introduction of the credit system. It is impossible to offer a 
brief description of just what impact this change has had on 
secondary schooling. Part of the difficulty stems from the fact 
that "going on the credit system" has meant different things in 
different schools (Laxer, Traub and Wayne, 1974). Nevertheless, 
one generalization bears mention here: the implementation of the 
credit system has tended to reduce the number of courses that are 
required as the core of any program. The student who wants an 
SSHGD has more electives and fewer required courses than his 
1956 predecessor had. The same is true of the student working 
for a Secondary School Graduation Diploma (SSGD), whether or not 
he plans to specialize in arts, business or technology. Due to 
the flexibility of the present system, not only may _ standards 
vary from school to school, but also, even within a _ single 
school, graduates may not all be required to meet a common 


standard of excellence. 


Two decades after the commencement of work on the Atkinson 
Study, it is possible to echo Jackson and say that secondary and 
postsecondary education in Ontario are undergoing a period of 
severe stress and trial. As would be expected in view of the 
changes that have occurred since 1956, the stresses and trials of 
today are different from those of the mid 'fifties. Secondary and 
postsecondary education are no longer looking forward to a period 
of expansion when budgets grow at phenomenal rates. Instead, 
education at the secondary and postsecondary levels is in a period 
of restraint when budgets, if they don't decrease, seem not to 


increase at the same rate that the value of the dollar declines. 


Aside from fiscal problems, secondary and _ postsecondar y 
education face expressions of concern about standards and quality 
and duplication of effort. The feeling exists, in the absence of 
an external examination system such as the SSHGD departmentals, 
that it is impossible to monitor the quality of work done for the 
SSGD and the SSHGD. (The field of evaluation seems to many like 


uncharted territory; old maps are unreliable; new compasses 


disagree. Yet evaluating must go on. So, for many markers, 
anxiety runs high, and many surrender under pressure from time to 
time with a despairing, "What's the difference7"" In “such =a 
situation, real confidence in assessment runs low. So _ does 
morale.) Further, it is widely believed that the increased 
freedom of course choice conferred on students by the credit 
system has been accompanied by a tendency to walk the "low road" 
to an SSGD or an SSHGD, the road cobbled with easy courses. 
Whether as a consequence of the disappearance of departmental 
examinations and the introduction of the credit system, or as a 
consequence of the increased percentage of the population being 
admitted to postsecondary education, or as a consequence of 
something else, many of the Colleges of Applied Arts and 
Technology and the universities find it necessary in 1976 to 


provide remedial courses in English and mathematics. 


PURPOSE 


Secondary-Postsecondary Interface Project II (Project II) was 
initiated as a part of a review of those government policies 


which affect the ways in which secondary and _ postsecondary 
programs are related and coordinated, the progress of students 
through these programs, and the criteria upon which postsecondary 
admissions are based. More specifically, the purpose of Project 
II was to describe and analyze pertinent characteristics of 
students in the final two years of secondary school and the first 
year of university. The study was designed to respond to the 


following five clusters of questions: 


(a) What type of person is completing the work needed to 
earn a Secondary School Graduation Diploma (SSGD) or a 
Secondary School Honour Graduation Diploma (SSHGD)? 
What is his family background and his language 
experience, what type of secondary school did he 
attend, what program of courses did he take, how well 


did he perform in school, and what are his plans for 


(b) 


(c) 


(d) 


(e) 


the immediate future and his occupational goals in the 


long term? 


Of the characteristics used to describe the secondary 
school graduate in 1976--family background, language 
experience, type of secondary school attended, program 
of courses taken, plans for the immediate future and 
long-term occupational goals-- which are most highly 
correlated with scholastic achievement in secondary 
school? Is the level of prediction possible in 1976 


different from the level realized a decade or more ago? 


Do marking standards differ from one secondary school 
to another? Are differences in standards, if any, 
related to differences in the characteristics of the 
secondary schools and of the students attending the 


schools? 


What type of person is completing the first year of a 
university undergraduate program? What is his age, 
country of “birth, “language: experience, level of 
achievement in secondary school, university program, 


and level of achievement in university? 


Of the characteristics used to describe first year 
university students--age, country of birth, language 
experience, level of achievement in secondary school, 
and university program-- which are most’ highly 
correlated with first year university achievement? Is 
the level of prediction possible in 1976 different from 


the level realized a decade or more ago? 


RELATED ONTARIO STUDIES 


Research on these questions continues a tradition of work in 
Ontario that is marked most notably by three efforts. The first 
is the aforementioned Atkinson Study. Among the reasons fF leming 
(1957b) offers for this study having been undertaken are two that 
link «it adirectly ato RrojectrsIlugi@l) atoyls.. tg discovermine 
combinations of traits and abilities required for success in 
various educational courses and occupations" and (2) to improve 
"university admission practices." (Fleming, 1957b, pp.4-5). 
The Atkinson Study was longitudinal in design. All but three or 
four per cent of the Ontario students who in January 1956 were 
expected to qualify for. an» SSHGD..in June,,of. that, year were 
administered a questionnaire, the Scholastic Aptitude Test (SAT) 
the School and College Ability Test (SCAT), and the Nelson-Denny 
Reading Test. In addition, a questionnaire on each student was 
completed by a group of the student's teachers, and the Kuder 
Preference Record - Personnel, the Brown-Holtzman Survey of 
Study Habits and Attitudes and the Cooperative English Test were 
administered to subsamples of + the students. These "Atkinson" 
students were then followed for a period of time, during which 
their success in postsecondary education or in employment was 
measured and recorded. Over the years from 1957 to 1965 twelve 
reports and four supplementary reports based on the information 
that had been collected were published. A number of these reports 
provide information on SSHGD students and the prediction of 
university success, information that lends a valuable historical 


perspective to the results turned up in Secondary-Postsecondary 
Interface Project II. 


A successor to the Atkinson Study was the Carnegie Study of 
Identification and Utilization “of Talent in» High) School; and 
College This too -was longitudinal in design, but unlike the 
Atkinson Study which followed students from Grade Thirteen into 
university and employment, the Carnegie Study followed students 
from Grade Nine through to Grade Twelve. Of the eight bulletins 
emanating from this project over the years 1960 to 1964, only 


the final report, entitled A Preliminary Look at the Carnegie 


Students in Grade 12 in Ontario Schools (Brehaut, 1964), is 
about students at a level of concern to Interface Project II. 


The third research effort that is clearly a predecessor of 
Project II was associated with two admission testing programs, 
one called the Ontario Tests for Admission to College and 
University (OACU), the other called the Service for Admission to 
College and University (SACU). The OACU program consisted of 
objectively scored tests of verbal and quantitative aptitude, 
English language achievement, mathematics achievement and physics 
achievement. These four tests were designed for Grade Thirteen 
students and were administered first in 1967, the final year of 
the SSHGD departmental examinations. The OACU tests’ were 
intended for use by universities in judging the relative merits of 
different applicants. The mathematics and physics achievement 
tests were administered annually for four years, at which time 
financial support for them was withdrawn and they were 
discontinued. The QOACU aptitude and language achievement tests 
were adopted in 1969 by SACU for administration across Canada to 
English-speaking applicants to university. SACU was disbanded in 
1974 by which time all regularly scheduled administrations of 


the aptitude and language achievement tests had ceased. 


The research effort that was associated with the OACU and 
SACU programs, and that relates to Project II, was mounted by 
OISE under the direction of S.B. Khan, and is referred to 
hereafter as the OISE Study. The basic purpose of this work was 
to correlate OACU and SACU scores with Grade Thirteen and 
university marks. “From 1967 "to 61971,'"six reports: of 


correlational evidence were prepared and published. 


Generally, both the Atkinson Study and the OISE Study 
confirmed the high predictive value of both the Grade Thirteen 


external examinations and the Grade Thirteen teachers' marks. 
Standardized tests appeared able to contribute further details of 
varying usefulness to either basic Grade Thirteen picture, but 


seemed capable of replacing neither. 


However, before these findings are taken as generalizable to 
the current situation, important qualifications have to be noted. 
First, these studies were conducted at a time when the external 
examinations or a clear memory of them shaped teachers' marks to 
a degree no longer possible. Second, although standardized 
achievement tests appeared more valuable as predictors’ than 
standardized tests of aptitude, yet SACU achievement test scores 
could not in fact be validly tested for predictability because the 
tests' period of utilization was too short. Thus past studies 
throw inadequate light on current evaluation standards and 


alternative methods of measuring achievement. 


GUTIWINE ORaREPORT 


The chapters that follow provide a description of the methods 
--instruments and procedures--used to collect and analyze the 
data for Secondary-Postsecondary Interface Project II (Chapter 
Two), a report of the results that were obtained (Chapter Three), 
and a summary statement in which conclusions are highlighted and 
limitations are noted (Chapter Four). During the course of the 
report of results offered in Chapter Three, reference is made to 
those findings from the Atkinson and OISE studies that provide a 


basis for comparing the present with the past. 


FOOTNOTES 


The 1956 population figure was taken from Table 1, p.7 of 
the following source: Statistics Canada. Canadian Statistical 
Review: Historical Summary Catalogue 11-505 Occasional, 
1970. The 1974 population figure was obtained by averaging 
the four quarterly figures given in Table 1, p.24 of the 
following source: Statistics Canada. Canadian Statistical 
hevaew.. rublacation No’. Tl-GO5E.” Volume 51, No. 5, 1976. 


The 1956 figure was taken from p. S95 of the following 
Source: Qntario Department of Education; Report of . the 
Minvscer, 19596. ine’ 1974 > fagure was taken from p../Z of the 
following source: Ontario Ministry of Education. Education 
NLatistics Ontario, 1974. 


For the 1956 percentage, see p. S98 of: Ontario Department 
of Education, Report of the Minister, 1956. For the 1974 
figure, "see ‘p. 17> of: “Ontario “Ministry —-of---Education, 


Education Statistics Ontario, 1974. 


The 1956 number is given on p. S91 of: Ontario Department of 
Education :* Report onthe. Mintsver, 1956. The 1974 figure is 
given on p.12 of Ontario Ministry of Education, Educational 
Statistics Ontario, 1974. 


ie wnumber @hOr Lao ->oF 4s yehe* total “of full-time 
undergraduate students (excluding normal school students and 
nurses studying for an RN) and graduate students at Ontario 
universities during 1955-56 as given in Tables 15 (p.34) and 
16 (p.35) of Dominion Bureau of Statistics, Survey of Higher 
Education, Catalogue 81-815, August 1963. 


This is the full-time enrollment in 1974-75 in 21 Ontario 
institutions classified as universities as reported in Table 
3, pDouW3 vof Statist ices Canada. Advance Stata stiteemr 
Education, Catalogue 81-220, 1975-76. 
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CHAPTER TWO 


METHOD 


PART A: SSGD/SSHGD SURVEYS 


- SAMPLING DESIGN 


1.1 Defining the Population 


A definition of the SSGD and SSHGD population to be surveyed was 
developed as follows. Initially, the populations were taken to 
consist of all those Ontario secondary school students enrolled 
during 1975-76 in courses which, if successfully completed, 
would qualify them for either a Secondary School Graduation 
Diploma (SSGD) or a Secondary School Honour Graduation Diploma 
(SSHGD) in June 1976. These basic definitions were then modified 
by the exclusion of all SSGD/SSHGD students attending private 
schools, special vocational schools, hospital schools, schools for 
the deaf and blind, the YMCA school and "alternative" schools, 
such as SEED. Further, in order to meet the requirement of the 
project specifications that Anglophone’ students’ be studied 
separately from Francophone students, an additional modification 
was made: both the SSGD and SSHGD populations were divided into 
two parts, one part consisting of Anglophone students, the other 
of Francophone students. Anglophone and Francophone students were 
differentiated by language of instruction. Thus, for example, 
Anglophone students were taken to be all those who attended 
secondary schools in which the language of instruction, aside 
from that used in French and foreign language courses, was 


English. 
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A number of secondary schools in the Province of Ontario 
are bilingual and offer instruction in both of Canada's official 
languages. The decision was taken to ignore the Anglophone 
students attending bilingual schools and consider only their 
Francophone students. The main reason for this decision was 
practicality; by treating bilingual schools as contributors of 
Francophone students exclusively, only one mechanism for 
collecting survey data had to be established in a bilingual 
school. An effect of this decision was the removal of a number of 
students from the Anglophone population to be surveyed. However, 
information contained in the reports filed by secondary school 
principals in September 1975 with the Ministry of Education 
indicate that less than 1.5 per cent of Anglophone SSGD and 


SSHGD students were excluded by this decision. 


The distinction between Francophone and Anglophone is 
difficult to make for some students who attend bilingual schools. 
A student at such a school may be instructed in English in some 
courses, e.g. science and mathematics, and in French in other 
courses, e.g. history and geography. For the purposes. of 
reporting to the Ministry of Education, these students are 
classified as either Francophone or Anglophone. It was this 
classification, with its inevitable element of arbitrariness, that 
was used to differentiate Anglophone and Francophone students in 


bilingual schools. 


The final definitions of the populations that were surveyed 


are as follows: 


Anglophone SSGD/SSHGD Population--all Ontario secondary 
school students attending schools in which the language of 
instruction is English and taking courses which, if successfully 
completed ptewoulkds qualifiysnthems ine idunels l2Qde6 one or teche 
SSGD/SSHGD. 


Francophone SSGD/SSHGD Population--all Ontario secondary 


school students attending schools in which the language’ of 


instruction is French (or attending bilingual schools’ and 
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Classified by these schools as receiving their instruction in 
French), and taking courses which, if successfully completed, 
would qualify them in June, 1976, for the SSGD/SSHGD. 


1.2 Primary Sampling 


The SSGD/SSHGD surveys were conducted on probability samples 
drawn from each population. The sampling was done in two stages, 
hence the samples are referred to as two-stage samples. For each 
population, the primary sampling unit was the school. The 


secondary sampling involved students within schools. 


Primary sampling units for the Anglophone SSGD/SSHGD 
populations were stratified on the basis of region of the province 


and size. Seven regional strata were defined as follows: 
(a) Metropolitan Toronto (excluding Mississauga); 


(b) Hamilton (Hamilton was treated as a separate region 
because it is unique within the province for having 


separate schools for Grade Thirteen students); 


(c) Northern Ontario (defined as those regions of the 
province designated Northwestern, Midnorthern and 


Northeastern by the Ministry of Education); 


(d) Urban Western Ontario (defined as any city, excepting 
Hamilton, over 50,000 population in the _ regions 
designated Niagara, Western and Midwestern by the 


Ministry of Education); 


(e) Urban Eastern Ontario (defined as any city over 50,000 
population in the regions designated Ottawa Valley, 
Eastern, and Central, excluding Metropolitan Toronto 


and including Mississauga) ; 


ip) 


(f) Rural Western Ontario (defined as the remainder of the 


regions defining Western Ontario - see (d) above); 


(g) Rural Eastern Ontario (defined as the remainder of the 


regions defining Eastern Ontario - see (e) above). 


With the exception of Hamilton, the Anglophone secondary 
schools in each region were divided into two or three substrata 
on the basis of size. (Size for this purpose was defined as the 
number of SSGD and SSHGD students attending the school.) The 
number of substrata for size varied from region to region, 
depending on the number of schools and the degree of variation in 
school sizes in the region. The schools in Hamilton were divided 
into two substrata on the basis of school type; one substratum 
consisted of the schools for Grade Thirteen students, the other 


of the schools for students in Grades ‘Nine to Twelve. 


There was no explicit stratification or substratification by 


size or region for the Francophone sample. 


The total number of schools to be sampled and the numbers 
of Francophone and Anglophone schools which would make up’ that 
total were determined only after consideration had been given to 
the practical matters of the cost of data collection and the time 
available for data collection and analysis, and to the theoretical 
matter of the precision with which various statistics could be 
estimated from the data. Consideration of the limits imposed by 
practical matters led to the decision to sample 75 schools in 
total. Consideration of the theoretical matter of precision led to 
the decision to sample 60 Anglophone schools and 15 Francophone 
schools; the proportion of Francophone schools in the sample (1/5) 
was made higher than the corresponding proportion in_ the 
population of Ontario secondary schools (less than 8/100) in 
order to achieve a higher level of precision for the results on 
Francophone schools than would be possible had they been sampled 
in proportion to their frequency. (Precision in two-stage samples 


of the kind drawn in this study is a function of both the number 
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of primary units or schools included in the sample and the number 


of students sampled from each primary unit.) 


Once the number of Anglophone schools had been set at 60, 
the number of schools to be drawn from each substratum could be 
established. The minimum number of such schools was one; the 
maximum was six. The number assigned to each _ substratum 
represented (as a fraction of 60) the fraction of the total 
population of SSGD and SSHGD students (reported by principals to 
be attending Anglophone schools in September, 1975) contained 
within that substratum. For example, a substratum containing one 
tenth of all the SSGD and SSHGD students reported in September, 
1975, as attending Anglophone schools would contribute 6 schools 


to the total sample of 60 Anglophone schools. 


In the final selection of schools within stratum 
(Francophone schools) or _ substratum (size-within-region for 
Anglophone schools), the sampling was done with probability of 
selection proportional to size. That is, the larger schools, in 
terms of total number of SSHGD or SSGD students, had a higher 
probability of being included in the sample. This would be 
compensated for by drawing a constant number of students per 
selected school (SSGD) or by weighting in the analysis (SSHGD). 
Outside of Hamilton, a further technique was employed to increase 
the precision of the sample: within each stratum or substratum, 
the potential primary sampling units were ordered from low to 
high on SSHGD/SSGD ratio and the sampling was done 
systematically across that order with a random start. This 
insured that a balanced mixture of schools with low and high 
ratios would be included. (This technique was an alternative to 
stratification by the ratio.) Control and balance on _ the 
SSHGD/SSGD ratio was important partly because the sample of 
schools was to be used for both the SSGD and SSHGD samples and 
partly because the ratio is a pretty good indicator of the degree 


of academic orientation of the students and programs of a school. 
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1.3 Recruiting the Primary Sample 


Formal channels of communication were used in an effort to enlist 
the participation of the schools drawn in the sampling of primary 
units. The Director of the Board of Education for a chosen school 
was asked for permission to contact the school principal. When 
permission was received, the principal was contacted and, after 
the nature and purpose of the study had been explained to him, 
was asked whether or not his school would participate in the 


study. 


Of, the y.7 59 «schools drawn) initially. 154 vagqreed to 


participate. The others declined for one of two main reasons. 


(a) The teachers in the school either were on strike at the 
time contact was made or had been on strike earlier in 
the year. Reasons related to the strike and its effects 
were given for not participating, e.g., participation 
would further curtail an already abbreviated school 
year and this would be undesirable in the view of the 


public, the media and/or the teachers. 


(b) The school had already participated in one or more 
research projects during the school year and_ (the 
opinion of the principal and his advisors was that 
further participation in research projects would have a 


detrimental effect on the school. 


When a school declined to participate, a concerted effort 
was made to replace it with another from the same group of 
schools as that from which the original institution had been 
chosen. When a first replacement declined for either of the 
reasons noted earlier or because the time between the request to 
participate and the day of testing was judged by school personnel 
to be too short to allow for adequate preparation, a second 
replacement was drawn. The process of endeavouring to replace 
schools vcontinued until ‘the week befiore “Lhe “tests "were 


administered. 
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It was not possible to achieve a full sample of 75 schools 
despite the very considerable effort devoted to recruitment. The 
region in which most difficulty was experienced was Metropolitan 
Toronto. Most of the problems encountered there arose as effects 
of the teacher strike that had occurred earlier in the year. In 
the end, it was possible to recruit only 53 Anglophone schools 
and 14 Francophone schools. A summary of the primary sampling 


and recruiting is given in Table 2.1. 


1.4 Secondary Sampling 


Initially, the plan was to draw a sample of 50 SSGD and 50 
SSHGD students from each secondary school selected in the primary 
sampling. These numbers were chosen having regard for practical 
considerations--the time required to collect and process the data 
on individual students and the costs associated with collecting 
and processing the data--as well as ae theoretical 


consideration--the need for precision in statistical estimation. 


This plan was modified in two ways, one major, the other 
minor. The major modification concerned the SSHGD sample. It was 
decided that all the SSHGD students in a _ school should be 
included in the study. The main argument for this decision was 
that school principals would not need to schedule classes for some 
SSHGD students and test sessions for others during the day when 
testing was being done in the school. It was hoped that this 
would make the administration of the tests easier and, as a 
consequence, increase the willingness of the principal and 
teachers to participate in the study. An additional argument for 
having the involvement of all SSHGD students was that this would 
result in the accumulation of a file of data on a large enough 
number of students:to allow for the possibility of follow-up 
studies of the relation between the secondary and postsecondary 


performance of these students. 
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The minor modification concerned the plan to test only 50 
SSGD students. It was decided that all the SSGD students in 
schools having 70 or fewer such students would be included in the 
sample. In schools having more than 70 °SSGD” ‘students era 
stratified random sample of 50 students was drawn. The 
stratification variables were sex and enrollment in mathematics 
and language courses. The mathematics variable had three 
categories: (i) enrollment in the Grade Twelve foundat ions 
mathematics course; (ii) enrollment in the Grade Twelve 
applications mathematics course; (iii) other (including students 
not enrolled in any mathematics courses plus those enrolled in a 
lower level mathematics course). Information about enrollment in 
mathematics courses was obtained from class lists supplied by the 
school. The language variable had two levels: (i) enrollment in 
some language course, and (ii) other. For each school in the 
study, a crosstabulation was made of the sex /mathemat ics/ language 
stratification, and the stratification was then collapsed as 
necessary to get a set of strata which had reasonable numbers of 
students. From each stratum, a number of students were drawn at 
random. This number was the’ same proportion of 50 that the 
number of students in the stratum was of the total number of 
SSGD students in the school. 


1.5 Assigning Students to Tests 


The decision was taken early in the design of the study that all 
the data from students would be collected in a single school day. 
This was done in an effort to minimize the amount of disruption 
that the study would cause in participating schools. An important 
consequence of this decision was that there was insufficient time 
for all the SSHGD and all the Francophone SSGD students to write 
all the tests they were eligible to write. Random sampling was 
used to assign students to the various tests. For SSGD students, 
this sampling was done paying attention to the stratifying ~ 
variables that were used to select the sample of 50 involved in 
the testing. For the SSHGD students, sampling for the purpose of 


assigning students to tests was done paying attention to the sex 
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of the student and the Grade Thirteen courses being taken. It was 
necessary to attend to the courses of the SSHGD students since 
several of the tests for these students were course-related. This 
was not the case for the tests administered to SSGD students. 
(Further details about the number and nature of the tests and 
about the assignment of students to tests are provided later in 


this chapter of the report.) 


INSTRUMENTATION 
2.1 General Information 


The first task in the area of instrumentation was to select or 
develop suitable tests in the subject areas under examination. 
For this purpose, five test selection committees were 
established, composed of secondary school teachers, community 
college and university teachers, and OISE personnel. The 
committees dealt respectively with the areas of: English; French 
as a second language; francais and anglais; physics; and 


mathematics. 


Because of severe time limitations, in most cases it was 
not possible to develop and pretest new tests. C onsequent ly some 
already existing tests were used in their original form, and some 


tests were composed of parts of already existing tests. 


Other instruments developed were a Student Handbook 
explaining the general purpose of the project and the specific 
Mature of the tests to be written; a Student Questionnaire 
designed to elicit background ,information» on students;.. Test 
Appraisal _Inventories for all the tests>) to*.be completed, by 
secondary and postsecondary instructors; and forms for the 
collection of file data on the students from secondary school 


records. 
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2.2 The English Tests 


The English committee decided that the same instruments should be 
used for testing English at both SSGD and SSHGD levels. A 


battery of three tests was developed. 


The Writing Test required students to write, in 1-1/4 
hours, an expository essay on any of eight given topics chosen to 
give the students a broad range of subjects suitable for this mode 


of writing. 


The remaining two tests were parallel forms of a test 


called the Reading Comprehension and_Lanquage Achievement Test 
(English). Parts of this test were drawn from each of the 
Canadian Scholastic Aptitude Test (CSAT), 1973; the Canadian 


Test of English Language (CTEL); and the Canadian English 
Language Achievement Test (CELAT), 1970. The test is described 
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2.3 The Tests of French as a Second Lanquage 


The tests chosen for French as a second language were the battery 
of four tests used in the International Education Achievement 
Study... for. Population. IV (defined as "all students in + the 
pre-university year grade in full-time schooling who = are 
currently studying French and who have studied it for at least 
two years before the present academic year"). The battery 


contains a Reading Test, a Listening Test, a Writing Test and a 
Speaking Test. These are described in Table 2.3. 


2.4 The Francais Tests 


As for English, three tests were developed and used at both SSGD 
and SSHGD levels. 
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The Test de composition écrite was a direct translation of 
the English Writing Test. 


The remaining two test forms were parallel forms of the 


Test de compréhension en lecture et de connaissance de la_ lanque 
(francais), each requiring 40 minutes to complete. The test 


consisted of sections of the Test de francais, langue 
d'enseignement (TFLE). It is described in Table 2.4. 


2.5 The Test of English as a Second Lanquage 


The Test de connaissance de la lanque (anglais) was used at both 
the SSGD and SSHGD levels. It consisted of two parts, and 


required 75 minutes to complete. 


Part I was a reading comprehension test, which had 


originally formed Part III of the Michigan Test of English 


Language Proficiency, Form A. It contained four short reading 
comprehension passages, each followed by five questions about the 


passage. 


Part II, Aptitudes &@ 1'expression écrite, presented the 
students with a more lengthy passage, argumentative in nature. 


They were required to write a 100-150 word summary of the 
author's argument, and then briefly to give their own opinion on 


the topic discussed. 


2.6 The Physics Test 


The Physics Achievement Test had originally appeared as_ the 
Ontario Physics Achievement Test (QPAT) for 1970. It was 
translated into French for the study as the Test _de rendement en 
physique. The test required 90 minutes’ to complete, and 
consisted of 60 items, covering all but the last section of the 


Honour level physics course (Electricity and Atomic Structure) . 
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2.7 The Mathematics Test 


The test used at the SSHGD level as the Mathematics Achievement 
Test had originally appeared as the Ontario Mathematics 
Achievement Test (OMAT) for 1968. It was translated into French 
as the Test de rendement en mathématiques. The test contained 46 
items and required one hour to complete. It provided good 
coverage of the relations and functions course, and less thorough 
coverage of the calculus course. The committee regretted that it 
was not possible to find an existing test or part of a test that 


provided even sketchy coverage of the algebra course. 


At the SSGD level, a new test was constructed as the Test 
of Arithmetic and Basic Algebra, and translated into French as 
the Test d'arithmétique et d'algébre de base. This test was not 
specifically tied to SSGD level mathematics courses, but was 
rather, as the name suggests, a test of basic arithmetic and 
algebraic skills; the range of difficulty was from simple 
arithmetic to the solution of a quadratic equation by formula. 


The test contained 35 items to be completed in one hour. 


2.8 The Student Handbook 


The Student Handbook was to be given to study participants the 
day before the tests were administered. Designed to reduce 
confusion and anxiety, it contained a brief explanation of the 
Interface Study and its purpose, followed by detailed descriptions 
of the types of questions which would be encountered on the 


various tests. Sample questions--with answers--were included. 

2.9 The Student Questionnaire 

Background information on the participants in the study was 
elicited through the Student Questionnaire, developed in English 


and translated into French as the Questionnaire de l'étudiant. The 


areas explored were: age; sex; language of student and parents; 
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country of birth of student and parents; education of parents; 
occupations of parents; educational and career plans of student. 
The questionnaire required approximately 30 minutes’ for 


completion. 


2.10 The Test Appraisal Inventories 


Por seach test» or battery) of tests: used «in, the »study;. Test 
Appraisal Inventories were developed (in the French versions, 
Test-inventaires estimatifs). The general purpose of these 
inventories was to invite comment from both secondary and 
postsecondary teachers on the subjects under study as to the 
suitability and relevance of the tests to the secondary program 
and to postsecondary expectations of the achievement of incoming 
students. Both secondary and postsecondary versions of the 
inventories were developed and, in the case of common tests, both 


English-language and French-language versions of each. 


The format of the inventories varied somewhat from subject 
to subject. The Physics Achievement Test, the Mathematics 
Achievement Test and the Test of Arithmetic and Basic Algebra 
lent themselves to a simple formula. Secondary school teachers 
were asked to examine each test item, and to classify the content 
of each under the appropriate category from Table 2.5 (with a 


brief explanation if the item were classified C or D). 


Postsecondary teachers were similarly asked to classify the 
content of each item according to Table 2.6 below (with a brief 


explanation if the item were classified C). 


The tests of first and second language did not lend 
themselves easily ‘to this type of item-by-item examination. 
Although certain sections of the Tests of French as a Second 
Language were examined in the same way as the physics and 
mathematics tests, for the most part the questions on the Test 
Appraisal Inventories for the language tests were of a much more 


general nature, asking for various sorts of assessments of whole 
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test sections or groups of items (for example, assessments of 
difficulty levels or of the suitability of the content of reading 
comprehension passages). A further difference in the Test 
Appraisal Inventory for the Test de connaissance de la _ lanque 
(anglais) was that, at the postsecondary level, instructors were 
not asked to examine the test in the context of first year 
English courses. Rather, they were asked to look at the test in 
terms of its suitability as a measuring instrument for those 
language skills necessary for a student commencing postsecondary 
education in an English- language institution, whatever that 


student's field of study. 


2.11 The Program Data Forms 


For the purpose of collecting data from secondary school files on 
a subsample of students involved in the study, a Program Data 
Form was generated using the computer. The form was designed to 
provide, when completed, the number of each student's. total 
secondary school credits; the number of these credits at each of 
the advanced and general levels; and a list of all SSGD level 
courses or SSHGD courses (depending on the level of the student) 
taken during the 1975-1976 school year, along with the student's 


final mark in each course. 


PROCEDURES 
3.1 The Administrative Plan 


The plan for collecting Student Questionnaire and test data was 
formulated bearing in mind the constraint that these instruments 
had to be administered in a single school day. The plan called 
for each participating school to schedule six test sessions, three 
in the morning and three in the afternoon. The sessions, lettered 
A to F, and the instruments to be administered in each are listed 


in Tables 2.7 (Anglophone) and 2.8 (Francophone). Session A in 
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both Anglophone and Francophone schools and session F_ in 


Anglophone schools were divided into subsessions. The reasons for 


this are as follows: 


(a) 


(b) 


The instruments administered in subsessions Al and A2 
were identical. That is, both forms of the Test of 
Reading Comprehension and Language Achievement were 
administered in each subsession. Subsessions' were 
necessary so that information about the level of 
performance expected on each form of the test could be 
obtained and, further, the level of performance of 
those students who wrote only one form of the test 
could be equated with the level of performance of those 


who wrote both forms. 


Session F was for the administration of the Tests of 


French _as_a Second Language in the Anglophone schools. 


This session was divided into three subsessions. The 
Reading Mesimands thes Etstenanguebestoiwene: both 
administered in the first subsession (Fl). The Writing 
and. mthet@rspeaking lestss@were. -administered scine,. the 
remaining two subsessions (F2 and F3 respectively). 
All Anglophone students assigned to Session F were to 
write the Reading Test. Then, assuming more than four 
students were assigned to Session F, four students were 
to leave subsession Fl before the Listening Test began, 
two jito’ attend |:thesysubsession) for the Writing Test and 
two to attend the subsession for the Speaking Test. If 
four or fewer students were assigned to Session F, 
then--where possible--one student was assigned to the 
Writing Test (F2) and one to the Speaking Test (F3), 
leaving at least one to complete the Listening Test (of 
Fl). But:if there were insufficient students in Session 
fae Lior ,ail Nowa oneritotcomp leteljeachmof ether sthree 
subsessions, then none was assigned to either F2 or 
F3. In such schools data was collected for Subsession 
Fels heron) yan (In several schools subsession Fl_ was 


scheduled on a different day from subsessions F2 and 
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F3 for various administrative reasons, e.g., 
unavailability of staff to administer the tests; 
unavailability of sufficient tape recorders to 
administer both the Listening and the Speaking Tests at 
the same time.) The number of students assigned to the 
Writing Test and Speaking Test was purposely made 
small because they were time-consuming and costly both 


to administer and to score. 


Students were assigned to sessions as follows: All the SSGD 
students to be tested in an Anglophone school were assigned to 
one of morning Sessions A and B and to afternoon Session E. The 
distribution of SSGD students between the morning sessions was 
done at random, subject to the constraint that 24 SSGD students 


would be assigned to Session B. 


The assignment of SSGD students in Francophone schools was 
done in the same way for morning sessions. In the afternoon, 
Francophone SSGD students were assigned to both Sessions E and F. 
This was done to assess their competence in English as well as 
mathematics. The assignment of Francophone SSGD_ students to 
Sessions E and F was done at random subject to the constraint 


that not more than 20 students should be assigned to Session F. 


SSHGD students in both Anglophone and Francophone schools 
were assigned to morning Sessions A, 8B or C and to afternoon 
Sessions D or F. In Anglophone schools, only students enrolled in 
an SSHGD level course in physics were assigned to Session C; 
only students enrolled in two SSHGD level mathematics courses, 
one in calculus or its equivalent and the other in functions and 
relations or its equivalent were assigned to Session D; and only 
students enrolled in an SSHGD level French courses were assigned 
to Session F. The assignment of Francophone SSHGD students to 
sessions was similarly constrained, except for Session F, where 


selection was on students studying English or Anglais. 
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Not all SSHGD students, whether Anglophone or Francophone, 
who were eligible for Session C were assigned to it. Rather, 
they were represented also in Sessions A and B. Also, SSHGD 
students eligible for both Sessions D and F in the afternoon were 


randomly and equally divided between the two sessions. 


All SSHGD students not eligible for Session C in the 
morning were divided among Sessions A and B. This assignment was 
made subject to the constraint that not more than 24 SSHGD 


students would be assigned to Session B. 


The above description of the assignment of students to tests 
is incomplete in one, critical aspect. At each possible step in 
the assignment process, the randomization was constrained 
according ‘to the sex, mathematics courses taken, and language 
courses taken by the students. The sex and course information 
obtained for the eligible students was crosstabulated, small cells 
in the result were combined, and the resulting stratification was 
used to constrain the randomization. For example, this insured 
that males and females were represented in proper proportions 
among the students assigned to write essays, or among the 
students assigned to write French from among those eligible to 
write either mathematics or French. The stratification used in 
the randomizations was similar, in the case of J9GD; to “that 
used in the original selection of the 50 students for the study, 
though the pattern of collapsing was specific to each 
randomization. The SSHGD stratifications were based on a similar 
sex by mathematics courses by lanquage courses stratification, 


but the mathematics stratification in SSHGD had only two levels. 


3.2 Informing Chief Proctors 


The administrative plan was complex and its successful 
implementation depended on the cooperation and understanding of 
the teaching staff in each school. Administrative arrangements 
within each school were made by a member of the school staff who 


was designated the "Chief Proctor". In order that these persons 
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would be well informed about the project, they were brought 
together in one of four centres eleven days before the date chosen 
for the administration of the Student Questionnaire and the tests. 
At each centre the Chief Proctors met with a member of the 
project staff who described the questionnaire, tests, and 
administrative plan. Questions from Chief Proctors about the plan 


and its implementation were dealt with during the meeting. 


By, .the ..day sof the’ meeting o witht) Chief SsProctorshmmthe 
assignment of students to sessions had been made for all but 
three of the participating schools. During the meeting computer 
generated lists of the names of the students assigned to each 
session were distributed for posting in the schools. Thus students 
were to be told in advance which sessions they would attend so 
that they could inform themselves about the nature of the tests 
they would write. This information was provided in a Student 
Handbook, sufficient copies of which were sent to the schools so 
that each student could be given his own copy. The handbook 
described the purpose of the Interface Project and the nature of 


each test. Sample questions provided opportunities for practice. 


3.3 Distribution of Materials 


The materials needed on the day the Student Questionnaire and the 
various tests were to be administered were sent to the Chief 
Proctor. An effort was made to place the materials in the school 
at least one full school day before the day they were to be 
used. The materials consisted of (i) instructions to the Proctors 
for each session, (ii) lists of the names of the students assigned 
to each session, (iii) sealed plastic envelopes containing the 
questionnaires and/or test books to be used by each student 
assigned to a session along with a label affixed to the envelope 
on which was printed the student's name, identifying number, and 
the titles of the books contained in the envelope, (iv) answer 
cards for distribution by Proctors as required, (v) the magnetic 


tapes required for administering the Tests of French as a Second 
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Language, and (vi) the materials required for packaging and 


returning the completed and unused materials to OISE. 


3.4 Administrative Procedure 


The general procedure for administering the instruments was for 
the students assigned to a session to assemble in the designated 
room, for the labelled envelopes of materials to be distributed 
to the designated students, and for the questionnaire and tests to 
be administered in a specified order (see Table 2) according to 
specified instructions. Proctors were to note absent students and 
to report all irregularities. A careful count of all materials 


was to be made both before and after test administration. 


Chief Proctors were responsible for assembling all 
materials, both completed and unused from all sessions, packaging 
them and sending them back to OISE. There they were received and 
checked. The completed answer cards, essay books, Student 
Questionnaires, and test tapes were separated from the other 


materials and were processed as follows. 


3.5 Answer Card Processing 


An initial score was made by eye for incomplete coding of 
identification numbers and light responses. The cards were then 
read by optical scanner, and the information obtained was 
processed by computer. Checks were made by computer’ for 
incorrectly coded cards. A search was made by hand for these 
cards and where they could be found and where the required 
correction was obvious, the corrections were made. The types of 
errors corrected in this manner included incorrectly coded 
identification numbers, incorrectly coded test form numbers and 
incomplete erasures. The number of incorrect cards that either 
could not be located or could not be corrected when located 
because the corrections to be made were not obvious was less than 


one per cent of the total number of completed cards. Once 
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corrected, the cards were re-scanned and the final completed 
files of responses to the multiple-choice tests were prepared and 


scored. 


2.6 Essay Processings 


Considerable attention was given to the problem of possible 
inconsistencies in the standards applied by a variety of markers 
to essays written by SSHGD and SSGD students. 


The English essays written by Anglophones and the French 
essays written by Francophones were sorted into piles by topic. 
sets of 50 English and 50 French essays were chosen at random 
subject to the constraint that each Bee reflect the overall 
pattern of topic choice; for example, 10 of the selected essays 
dealt with the first topic and another ten dealt with the fourth, 
as these were the two topics most frequently chosen by the 
students. Five essays were selected from those written on each of 
the remaining topics. A further constraint was that each set of 
20 essays was to be representative of the grade level and sex of 
the student authors. When the selection was complete, the sets of 
90 English essays was reproduced 36 times and the set of 50 
French essays was reproduced 9 times so that the 36 markers of 
English essays and the 9 markers of French essays would mark 50 


essays in common. 


The remaining English and French essays were reproduced in 
triplicate and sorted into one of either 36 stacks (English 
essays) or 9 stacks (French essays). The sorting was done sub ject 
to three constraints: that each stack would contain an equal 
number of essays, that each essay would appear in three different 
stacks and that each essay would occur in the top third of one 
stack, in the middle third of another stack, and in the bottom 
third of the remaining stack of essays. The sets of 50 essays 
were interleafed at random into the stacks, which were then sent 
to the markers. The allocation of stacks to markers was done in 


such a way that each essay, disregarding the 50 which were 
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marked by all markers, was graded by one postsecondary instructor 
and two secondary school teachers. For the English essays, a 
further constraint was that one of the two secondary’ school 
markers would have 10 or more years teaching experience and the 


other would have less. 


Detailed instructions for scoring were prepared and included 
with the essays. In brief, these instructions asked markers to 
rate each essay for overall quality on a scale from 1 (low 
quality) to 10 (high quality). The meaning of this scale is the 


subject of further discussion in Appendix Al. 


Two weeks after the essays had been rated and returned to 
OISE, the set of 50 essays (English or French) that had been 
only a part of all markers' assignments were returned to them for 


rescoring: 


The English essays written by Francophone students as part 
of the Test de connaissance de la lanque (anglais) were treated in 
much the same way as the English essays by Anglophones and the 
French essays by Francophones. Except for 20 essays chosen to be 
representative of the grade level and sex of student authors, the 
English essays by Francophones were each scored three times, once 
by a postsecondary instructor and twice by secondary school 
teachers. The set of 20 was scored by all six markers of the 
essays. The instructions to markers asked them to assign two 
scores to each paper. The first score was to reflect the adequacy 
of the summary that had been prepared. This score was to be 
assigned taking into account the number of relevant and irrelevant 
points made in the summary and the extent to which the summary 
exceeded 100 words. The second score was to be a global rating 
of the quality of the commentary written about the passage that 


had been summarized, 


The French essays written by the Anglophones assigned to 


the Writing “deste of (thet tests of French: as: a Second Lanquage 


were marked by two scorers. These individuals also marked the 


short answer section of the Writing Test. The essays were 
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assigned three scores--one was the total number of clauses in the 
essay, the second was the number of grammatically correct clauses 
in the essay and the third was the number of clauses in which 
there were no errors of spelling or vocabulary. These totals were 
then used to compute a total score on the writing exercise based 
on the quantity and the quality of the writing that a student 
did. The formula followed in computing this score is given in 


Appendix A3. 


Se), Processing Test Tapes 


The administration of the Speaking Test of the Tests of French as 
a_ Second Language resulted in a number of tape-recorded 


responses. These were scored by one person who was familiar with 
the Speaking Test. Spoken responses to this test were scored for: 


(a) the number of intelligible clauses; 

(b) the number of different syntactical structures; 
and--with regard to clauses only--the number correct in terms of 

(c) syntactical structure, 


(d 


VS 


morphology, 
(e) vocabulary and 
(fF) pronunciation. 


From these counts, several different scores were computed 


(see Appendix A3);.the only one that is included in this report 
is Total Fluency on the Speaking Test. 
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20 Processing the Student Questionnaires 


The completed questionnaires contained a number of responses that 
required coding. These questions concerned the country of origin 
of the student and his parents, the languages spoken by the 
parents in the home and by the student in the community outside 
the home and school, the occupations of the parents, the 
educational plans of those students who said they were entering 
postsecondary institutions in the fall of 1976, the work plans of 
those students who said they were leaving school to take up 


employment, and long-term occupational goals of all students. 


3.9 Test Appraisal Inventories 


The secondary school versions of the Test Appraisal Inventories 
were sent to the schools along with the tests and questionnaires 


for students. The inventories were sent in the numbers that the 
Chief Proctors had indicated would be sufficient to provide one 
set of appraisal materials for teachers of SSGD level courses in 
the language of instruction of the school and in mathematics and 
for teacherss of SSHGD!i level coursess in the language of 
instruction of the school, calculus, functions and relations, 
physics and French for Anglophones or English (Anglais) for 
Francophones. (In Francophone schools, instructors of SSGD level 
English or Anglais courses were also asked to complete the 
questionnaire in the Test de connaissance de la lanque (anglais).) 
Instructions were provided with the appraisal inventories so that 
they were "self-administering". The following constraints were to 
be imposed by the Chief Proctor: the inventories were to be 
completed sometime after the questionnaires for Interface Project 
III had been completed, and the conditions for completing the 
inventories were to be such that the security of the tests being 


appraised would not be compromised. 
With the exception of a few inventories completed one or 


more days after the administration of the questionnaires and 


tests for students, the inventories were completed on the day 
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that the student instruments were administered. Most inventories 


were returned to QOISE along with the student materials. 


The postsecondary versions of the appraisal inventories were 
administered quite differently. Interface Project III personnel 
had compiled lists of instructors of first year English, French, 
and mathematics courses in 16 Colleges of Applied Arts and 
Technology, and lists of instructors of first year English, 
French, mathematics and physics courses in 11 universities. From 
these lists, the name of one instructor for each different course 
was selected. Where more than one instructor taught the same 
course, the choice was made at random subject to the constraint 
that no instructor who had been approached to complete 
questionnaires for Interface Projects I and III was chosen. 
Appraisal materials for the appropriate tests were mailed to each 
selected instructor who had been chosen,*@aliong Swith Wal Getter 
requesting his/her cooperation in undertaking the appraisal. The 
letter stressed that whether or not the appraisal was made, the 


materials were to be returned to OISE. 


All completed secondar y and postsecondar y appraisal 
inventories were coded with basic identifying information. At the 
same time, the qualitative, written responses of appraisers were 
recorded. The quantitative information in the appraisal forms was 


then entered into the computer files. 


3.10 Course Records and Program Information 


In order to obtain a more complete picture of the students’ 
secondary school careers, it was necessary to obtain selected 
information about the courses they had taken and about the marks 
they had achieved in the SSGD or SSHGD level courses they had 
taken during the 1975-76 school year. Computer generated forms 
on which the required information could be written were sent to 
each school at the end of the 1975-76 school year. 
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On these forms were named the students about whom the 
information was required. The forms listed all the SSGD students 
who had been chosen to participate in the study. Except for 
schools with fewer than 50 SSHGD students who had participated 
in the study and fewer than 30 who had not participated, the 
forms listed a sample of the SSHGD students who had been 
expected to participate. The sample SSHGD included up to a 
maximum of 50 names of students who had written the tests as 
requested plus the names of up to 30 students who had failed to 
attend the test sessions as requested. The choice of the sample 


of attenders was made using score on the Test of Reading 


Comprehension and _ Language Achievement (English) or the Test de 


compréhension en lecture et de connaissance de _ la langue 
(frangais) as a stratifying variable. The choice of absentees was 


made at random from among those students who had failed to 
participate. The reason for requesting program and = mark 
information on absentees, whether SSGD or SSHGD level students, 
was to ascertain whether they differed from attenders in the 
program of courses they had taken during secondary school and in 


the marks achieved in courses taken during 1975-76. 


ADJUSTING THE DATA 


Several procedures were implemented to make appropriate 
adjustments to the test data. The reasons why these procedures 
were required and a brief description of the procedures are given 


in the following paragraphs. 


4.1 Equating 


Two forms of each of the Test of Reading Comprehension and 
Language Achievement (English) and the Test de compréhension en 


lecture et de connaissance de la lanque (francais) were employed 
in the study. Among the Anglophone students, all of whom wrote 


the English test, there were some who wrote both forms, while 
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the rest wrote only one form. The Francophone students, all of 
whom wrote the frangais test, were also divided into a group 
writing only one form and a group writing both forms. Of the 
students who wrote both forms of a test, approximately one-half 
wrote them in the order Form 1-Form 2, while the other half 
wrote them in the reverse order. Of the students who wrote only 
one test, approximately one-half wrote one form while the other 
half wrote the other form. The forms of each test differed 
somewhat in degree of difficulty. Consequently, the score 
achieved by a student who wrote only one form was determined to 
some extent by chance; if he were assigned to write the easier 
form, his score would tend to be higher than it would have been 


had he been assigned to write the more difficult form. 


No need for equating would have arisen had the scores from 
each form been analyzed separately. But this procedure would not 
have eliminated the contaminating effect of practice. This effect 
was present in the scores that the students who wrote both forms 
achieved on the form they wrote second. Those students who wrote 
only one form had no chance to benefit from practice; hence the 
performance of these students could be fairly compared with the 
performance of students who wrote both forms only if the 
comparison involved scores that the students who wrote both forms 
had achieved on the form written first. To have followed this 
plan of action and also to have analyzed the scores from each 
form separately would have meant that the number of students who 
contributed data for the analysis of either form would have been 
only approximately one-half the total number of students. Some of 
the group comparisons would then have involved relatively small 
numbers of students and the statistical precision of the 
comparisons would have been unnecessarily low. Clearly, the road 


to maximum possible precision was via score equating. 


The procedure that was used is described in detail in 
Appendix Dl. What was involved was using information gained from 
the subgroups of students who took both forms of a test to 
establish an equating formula. (The reason why some students were 


asked to write both forms was that their scores on both forms 
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could then be used to derive an equating formula.) This formula 
made it possible to take the score a student achieved on one form 
of the test into the score-metric of the other form of the test. 
In the case of the English test, Form 1 was used to define the 
scale. Students who wrote only Form 1 and students who wrote 
both forms but wrote Form 1 first were assigned the scores they 
actually achieved on this form. (The Form 2 scores of the 
students who wrote both forms in the order Form 1-Form 2 were 
ignored.) The students who wrote only Form 2 and the students 
who wrote both forms, but wrote Form 2 first, were assigned 
equated scores. These consisted of the scores they had achieved 
on Form 2 after an adjustment had been made to take the scores 
into the scale of Form 1. (The Form 1 scores of the students who 
wrote both forms in the order Form 2-Form 1 were ignored because 
performance on this form was inflated by the effect of practice 


on Form 2.) 


The same procedure was followed for the francais test, 


except that in this case, Form 1 was equated to Form 2. 


4.2 Essay Scoring 


A well known fact about the enterprise of essay marking is that 
different markers assign scores in different ways. Some markers 
are "soft" and assign marks that are higher on the average than 
those assigned by "hard" markers. Some markers assign scores that 
are bunched together whereas other markers spread the scores that 
they assign over the full range of possible scores. Some markers 
assign marks more reliably (consistently) than other markers. (The 
fact of differences in consistency of marking can be established 
by having all markers score a common set of essays. Some markers 
will be found who assign scores that deviate in a consistent way 
from the averages of the scores assigned by all the markers, 
wnereas other markers will be found who assign scores that 
deviate in an inconsistent way from the averages, sometimes being 
higher, sometimes lower, but never in a way that makes it 


possible to predict when a score will be higher and when it will 
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be lower.) Because most of the essays in this study were marked 
by only three different persons, the procedure of assigning the 
simple average of the three marks as the essay score seemed 
potentially unfair; if by chance a student's paper were scored by 
three "hard" markers, the student would appear to have done less 
well than would have been the case if his paper had been marked 
by three "soft" markers. Arguments of a like nature can be made 
about the equity of having a paper scored by three consistent 
markers as opposed to three inconsistent ones, or three markers 
who tend to bunch their scores as opposed to those who spread 


their scores over the scale. 


A procedure was devised to make appropriate adjustments in 
essay scores for differences among the markers in the severity 
and variability and consistency of their marking. This procedure 
is described in Appendix D2. Also reported in this appendix are 


the data that were used in applying the scoring procedure to the 


Writing Test (English), Test de composition écrite (francais), and 
the Aptitudess aw expression weécnite Siparts,) of athe elesemsde 
connaissance de la lanque (anglais): the score on the Summary and 


the score on the Commentary. 


After the essays had been scored so as to adjust for 
differences among markers, a final adjustment was made to the 
distribution of scores to ensure that they ranged over precisely 


the same scale as the markers had been asked to use. In the cases 


of the Writing Test (English), the Test de composition écrite 


(francais), and the Aptitudes a _ 1l'expression écrite 
(anglais)--score on the Commentary, the marking scale was 1 to 


10. The scale for the score on the Summary was O to 10. 

4.3 Adjusting for, Absenteeism _and the Effects of the Sampling 
Plan. 

There were two potential sources of distortion in the test 


results. The one that will be described first was produced by the 


fact that approximately 35 per cent of the students who were to 
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be tested did not go to school the day the tests were 
administered. If the typical absentee were a less able student 
than his more conscientious classmate, the test scores that were 
collected would be higher, on average, than they would have been 
had all students been in attendance. On the other hand, if the 
typical absentee were a more able student than his conscientious 
classmate, the obtained test scores would be lower, on _ the 
average, than they should have been. Other, more exotic, 
distortions due to absenteeism can be imagined. Obviously, a need 
existed to study and make allowance in the test results for 
whatever differences in ability there were between the students 


who wrote the tests and those who did not. 


The second potential source of distortion in the test 
results was produced by the characteristics of the sampling 
procedure used to assign students to tests. For example, because 
the Physics Achievement Test was administered at the same time 
as the Writing Test (English), not all SSHGD level physics 
students were available for assignment to the Writing Test. Thus, 
SSHGD physics students were under-represented in the assignment 
af, sstudents. to. the. Writing. lest... Lhis)..was., true.,fer, both 
Anglophone and Francophone schools. Similarly, the SSHGD level 
Anglophone’ students who were eligible to write both the 
Mathematics Achievement Test and the Tests of French as a Second 
Language could only be assigned to one or the other, not both. As 
a consequence, this group was under-represented in the total 
group of students writing either test. Obviously, there was also 
a need to study and make allowance in the test results for any 


distortions due to this source. 


The first step in the procedure used to adjust test scores 
for these potential sources of distortion was to collect course 
marks and program data from the schools. This was done for all 
of the SSGD students who had been sampled from each school. But 
because every one of the SSHGD students in a school had been 
scheduled for testing, the number of these students was so large 
in some schools as to make it impossible, for practical reasons, 


to obtain program and mark information on all of them. 
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Consequently, it was decided to collect this information on at 
most 50 of the SSHGD students in a school who had participated 
in the testing and on at most 30 of those who had been absent. 
If more than 50 students wrote the tests or more than 30 were 
absent, a random selection was made. In cases where a random 
selection of tested students was required,’ the sample that was 


chosen was stratified using ‘score om ‘the Test’ of — Reading 


Comprehension and Lanquage Achievement (English) or the Test de 


compréhension en lecture et de connaissance de _ la lanque 
(francais) as the stratifying variable. The marks that were 


collected were those that the students had earned in courses taken 
during 1975-76. The program data that were obtained consisted of 
the following: the total number. of credits a student had 
accumulated during his secondary school career, the number of 


credits accumulated in English (francais) courses, the number 


accumulated in mathematics courses, and, for each of the 
traditional academic sub jects--English (francais), French 
(anglais), history, geography, mathematics and  science--the 


number of credits obtained in each of the categories of general 


and advanced level courses. 


The next step in the adjustment procedure was to chose a 
test and to identify the students within each school who had 
written it and for whom mark and program data had been collected. 
If the test was one that had been written by students at both the 
SSGD and the SSHGD levels, then the students at only one level 
were identified and the students at the other level were set 
aside for separate treatment. Next, the test scores attained by 
students within a given school were regressed on the school mark 
average--the average was used because it provides a convenient 
measure of academic ability, one that is usually found to 
correlate reasonably well with test scores. For SSGD students, a 
second predictor variable was derived from the program data and 
entered into the regression; it was the ratio of the number of 
advanced level courses in traditional academic subjects taken 
during a student's secondary school career to the number of 
advanced and general level courses taken. (For SSHGD students, a 


second predictor variable was tried--the proportion of mathematics 
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courses taken in Grade Thirteen. Unfortunately, this variable had 
very low correlations with the scores on all tests except the 
Mathematics Achievement Test. For this reason it was discarded, 
and only the school mark average was used for these students.) 
Once the within-school regressions for a test (in combination 
with a level of student) had been determined for all schools 
separately, they were pooled to form very stable estimates of the 


regression weights. 


The next step in the procedure was to concentrate on the 
data for a particular school. The regression function containing 
the pooled estimates of the regression weights was used to 
estimate what the mean test score for the school would have been 
had the absentees been present and had all the students eligible 
to take the test written it. This was done by entering, 
separately, two sets of numbers in the regression equation, a set 
for students who took the tests and for whom course marks and 
program data had been collected, and a set for the combination of 
these students and the students who might have taken the tests 
but did not and for whom course marks and program data had been 
collected. The numbers in each set were the means for the two 
groups on the one (SSHGD) or two (SSGD) variables on which test 
scores had been regressed. For SSHGD students, this variable was 
the mean, computed over the students in the group under 
consideration, of school mark average; for SSGD students, these 
variables were the means, computed over the students in the group 
under consideration, of school mark average and of the percentage 
of advanced level courses taken during the student's secondary 
school career. The determination of these means was not a simple 
matter because the complex nature of the sampling plans used to 
assign students to tests and to identify students for whom mark 
and program data would be collected had to be taken into account, 


using appropriately .chosen weights. 


The final outcome was two estimated test score means for a 
school, one based on students who did take the test, the other 
based on a combination of students who did take the test and 


students who did not, but might have. For each school, the 
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difference between these two test means was computed--a positive 
number indicated that the students who might have taken the test, 
but did not, had more ability on the average than the student who 
took it, while a negative number indicated that the students who 
might have taken the test, but did not, had less ability on the 
average than the students who took it. Whichever difference 
arose, it was added to the scores of all the students in the 
school who had taken the test. This addition was the adjustment 
that was made for absenteeism and for the distorting effects of 


the sampling plan. 


Once the adjustment described in the preceding paragraph had 
been made for the combination of all schools and tests, the 
analysis of the data proceeded as though the problems caused by 
absentees and the sampling plan had never arisen. Because of the 
adjustment that was made in the test scores, the statistics 
reported in the section on diversity of test performance are.as 
close to "correct" in terms of what they would have been had all 
the students -eligible, to ‘take: a= test in’ fact taken it sasm@ithe 
adjustment procedure could make them. But because the adjustment 
consisted simply of adding a constant to every test score within 
a school, it had no effect on the regression analyses that were 


conducted using the test data. 


It should be noted that this adjustment procedure made use 
of linear regression. Non-linear regression might have been 
employed, but experience with the regression of test scores on 


marks suggests that linear regressions are usually satisfactory. 


It should also be noted that the adjustment procedure that 
was used will not eliminate effects due to absenteeism if the 
absenteeism were caused by ffactors that are unrelated to 
scholastic ability .but correlated with the residual term in the 
regression of test scores on school mark average and, in the case 
of SSGD students, the program variable. An example, not beyond 
the realm of possibility, is as follows: Had all students come 
to write the tests, suppose the teachers' "pets" had scored less 


well on a test than would have been predicted from their school 
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marks and program data whereas the other students had _ scored 
better than would have been predicted. Now suppose that only the 
teachers' pets came to write the tests. Obviously the adjustment 
procedure that was employed could not counteract such a 


happenstance as this. 


Statistics that provide information about the effect of the 
score adjustment procedure are reported in Table 2.9. It can be 
seen that, on the average over all schools, the effect of the 
adjustment procedure was to lower scores on all but four tests; 
the four exceptions were the Test de composition écrite and the 
three different scores on the Test de connaissance de la lanque 
(anglais) for SSHGD-level, Francophone students. It seems that 
the students who were eligible to take a test but who did not do 
so, either because they were truant or because they were assigned 
to take a different test, were, in general, somewhat less able 
academically than the students who did write the test. It is 
clear, however, from the fact that the adjustments in some 
schools were positive for each combination of test and student 
group, that the relative abilities of the students who did and 
who did not take the test varied considerably from school to 


school. 
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PAR Te 18s SUNIVERSLIYS RECORDSSSURV EY 


SAMPLING DESIGN 


Part of the purpose of the study was to go beyond an examination 
of students' high school programs and marks-- to look as well at 
marks and programs of students completing their first year at 
university, and) ethem> gtowvattemnptiextor ediscoverarwiat 
relationships--if any--existed between students' high school 
histories and their performances in their first year at 


university. 


The starting point for selecting a relevant sample of 
students was the Ontario Universities Application Center. OUAC 
provided a tape file with records on 27,008 students who had 
attended Grade Thirteen in 1974/75 and were thought to have 
enrolled at one of Ontario universities for 1975/76. From this 
file a sample of students was selected for whom university 
records were to be obtained at the close of the school year 


1975/76. The selection was shaped by three major constraints: 


(1) only the 11 universities being investigated by Project 


III should be represented; 


(2) each of a set of high schools should be represented by 
a number of students sufficient to allow’ stable 
estimates. of the regressions of university marks on 


high school marks; 
(3) the universities should be represented by numbers of 


students sufficient to provide statistically meaningful 


information on each of the 11 institutions. 
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These constraints implied stratification. The total sample size 
was set at about 1,500. 


Like the sampling for the SSGD/SSHGD Surveys, the 
University Records Survey sampling was done in two stages: 
primary sampling units were schools; secondary sampling units 


were students within schools. 


5.1 Primary Sampling 


As a preliminary step towards drawing the primary sample, a 
cross-tabulation was made of the number of students from each 
Ontario high school who were registered at each of the 11 
universities included in the Project III sample of universities. 
This effectively eliminated 7 high schools, since all of their 
students went to unselected universities. The remaining high 
schools had at least one student going to one of the 11 selected 


universities. 


The cross-tabulation of high schools by universities was 
then arranged so that those schools which sent their students 
predominantly to a given university appeared together in a single 
block. High schools sending equal numbers of students to two or 
more universities were arbitrarily assigned to the university 
appearing first in alphabetical order. Schools sending fewer than 
10 students to the selected universities were printed in a 
separate block. The resulting 12 blocks (11 for the selected 
universities, 1 for the schools with few selectable students) 


defined the major stratification of the sample (see Table 2.10). 


Within each of the 11 major strata for universities, 
schools were ordered according to the number of students sent to 
the university, amd on that basis, some of the larger of the 11 
strata were divided into substrata. As Table 2.11 shows, for 


instance, three large schools were placed in their own substrata. 
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The number of students to be drawn from each of the 11 
major strata for universities (a proportion of the total sample of 
1500) was determined by the proportion that the stratum 
represented of the total number of students going to the selected 
universities. The number of schools from which these students 
were to be drawn within each stratum was determined by the sizes 
of the schools in the stratum. (A decision had been made to draw 
10, 15, 20, or 30 students from each chosen school, depending 
upon the size of the school--see Table 2.12). Where substrata 
had been defined, stratum quotas were divided among the substrata 
in proportion to the number of selectable students contained 
within the substrata (see Table 2.11). Finally, schools were 
drawn with probabilities proportional to the total number of 


students they sent to the selected universities. 


For major stratum 12, containing schools with fewer than 
10 selectable students, a different strategy was used. Subject to 
the single constraint that the number of students drawn from 
stratum 12 reflect the proportion that stratum contained of the 
total number of selectable students, schools were selected with 
equal probability, and all selectable students within chosen 


schools were drawn for sampling. 


DERZ secondary Sampling 


Rromefeach ssehool ‘chosen frome the Wl majorimstratamaror 
universities, a random sample of students was drawn. This 
sampling was done paying attention to whether or not the student 
was enrolled at the dominant university attended by graduates of 
his/her high school. As previously indicated, in schools selected 
from major stratum 12, no sampling of students was done. All 


students from chosen schools were included in the sample. 
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6. 


OUAC BILE 


The students included in this survey had completed their work for 
the SSHGD in 1974/75 and had made application to attend a 
university in Ontario starting in September 1975. In completing 
tne; application. form,isa «student provided. the, following 
information: country of birth, sex, age, and mother tongue. Each 
student's secondary school reported his/her course marks. Finally 
the QOUAC itself recorded in each student's file the name of the 
university in which he/she registered in September 1975. Two 
pieces of information on the QUAC--the name of the school each 
student attended at the time of graduation from secondary school 
and the university in which he/she subsequently enrolled for 
study--were used in drawing the sample of students for study (see 
the previous section of this report). The other pieces of 
information drawn from the QUAC file were used as descriptors of 


the sample. 


UNIVERSITY MARKS 


Once the sample of students had been drawn, an alphabetical list 
of names was prepared for each of the 11 universities involved in 
the study. These lists were sent to the university registrars 
with a request for the following: the marks achieved by each 
student in his/her first year courses; the name of the program in 
which the student had been enrolled in his/her first year; 
information as to whether or not the student had received advanced 
credit for work he/she had done in secondary school; and 
information regarding any remedial instruction the student had 
been required to take in either language (English/French) or 
mathematics. (Information about advanced credit and remedial 
instruction was supplied on just a handful of students; hence this 
information was discarded and is not discussed further in this 


report. ) 
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CLASSIFYING COURSES AND STUDENTS 


Courses and students were classified as belonging to one of four 
program areas: Humanities/Arts, Social Sciences, Sciences, and 
Professions. There are several reasons why these four, and only 
these four categories were chosen for course and _ student 
classification. (i) These categories coincide with the divisions 
that university educators frequently impose on the various areas 
of study. (ii) The size of the sample that was studied was too 
small to permit a more finely grained analysis than this. Even 
with only four broad categories, it sometimes happened that the 
numbers of students in particular categories at particular 
universities were very small. (iii) On ‘the: other) hand, 
classification of courses and students into fewer categories than 
four would have made even fuzzier the differences that exist 
among university departments and courses in the kinds of students 
they attract and in the standards of marking they impose. This is 
not to imply that all the courses within a category attract 
similar students and that similar marking standards are imposed 
by the instructors of all the courses within a category. The 
hope, however, is that the variation in students attracted to 
courses within each category, and the variation in marking 
standards across the courses within a category is smaller than 
the variation that exists in students and standards over the 


complete offering of courses in a university. 


The application of the category system to _ university 
courses is reported in Appendix C. Each course taken by a student 
in the sample was uniquely assigned to one of the categories. 
Following the assignment of courses, a count was made for each 
student of the number of courses taken in each category. On the 
basis of this count, the student was also assigned to a category. 
The rules for making this assignment were as follows: (i) If a 
student had taken more courses in one category than in any other, 
he was assigned to that category. Note that it was not necessary 
for the student to have taken an absolute majority of courses in 
a category, but only a preponderance of courses relative to all 


other categories. (ii) If two or more categories were tied for 
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highest number of courses in a student's program, then the student 
was assigned to "Professions" if that category was among the set 
of tied categories. Otherwise, the student was assigned at random 
to one of the tied categories. The argument for this random 
asSignment was that if a student took a relatively large number 
of professional courses in his first year of university, he was 
probably training for a profession, even though he also happened 
to take an equal number of courses in another area. On the other 
hand, if a student took equal numbers of science and social 
science courses in his first year, it seemed likely that he was 
searching for a major area but had not yet fixed on one. In such 
a case as this, random assignment of the student to one of the 
two categories seemed as fair a way as any other to classify 


him. 
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VADRE) a 2 


Numbers of Schools and Students to be Drawn 


Stratum and Number of Schools Students per 
Substratum to Draw School 
uf 4 10 
otk 4 10 
Ze2 5 20 
3 2 10 
4 2 10 
5 4 10 
6s 1 6 10 
G-nZ 4 20 
6.3 intsinglesenvol) 10 
6.4 1 (single school) af 
Grp 1 (single school) BD 
7 é 10 
Beei1 15 10 
Be 2 20 
Ou 8 30 
9 2 10 
10 17 10 
hl gl 4 10 
hs ee 2 20 
12 as needed to all. 


get 50 students 
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CHAPTER THREE 


RESULTS 


The structure of this chapter has been defined by the structure of 
tne project, itself. Project “Ill was’ mounted ta conduct’ two 
surveys--the SSGD/SSHGD Survey and the University Records Survey. 
Correspondingly, this chapter is divided into two major sections, one 
for each survey, with the results of the SSGD/SSHGD Survey appearing 
first in Part A. Another important division in the chapter was made 
because the survey of SSGD/SSHGD students was focussed on two 
distinct populations. Consequently, Part A deals firstly with the 
results of the SSGD/SSHGD survey for Anglophone students, and 


secondly with the results for Francophone students. 


PART A 
THE? SSGD/SSHGD “SURVEY 


In the SSGD/SSHGD survey, attention was focussed on three main 
issues: (i) the extent of diversity among students, particularly with 
Tespect to tested achievement, (ii) the extent of variability in 
marking standards across secondary schools, and (iii) the degree to 
which academic achievement, as it is reflected in test scores, can 
be predicted from characteristics associated with the students and 
characteristics associated with the secondary school the’ student 
attends. These issues are dealt with in turn for the survey of 


Anglophone students, and then for the survey of Francophone students. 


rip 


ANGLOPHONE STUDENTS 


Before the results on Anglophone students are presented, it is 


necessary to deal with some technical matters. 


1.1 Technical Matters 
A. Test Validity 


It was important to establish the content validity of the tests 
used in Project II. The term "content validity" refers here to 
the. importance to educators .at..the Interface of .the 
knowledge--facts, concepts, understandings, skills--required to 
answer the questions or perform the exercises contained in a 
test. Obviously, the significance of the results obtained in this 
study rides on the content validity of the tests. The study could 
have, been wel) c.executed in all sothenerespectss, bution 
unacceptable tests were used, the good execution would have been 


for nought. 


Two steps were taken to establish test validity: one before 
the administration of the tests, the other after. The first step 
was to have the tests selected or constructed, whichever, by 
special committees. Committee members were chosen for their 
expertise in the subject-matter areas being tested and for their 
familiarity with both the courses that are offered at the 
Interface and the students who take these courses. All committees 
operated under extreme pressure of time in view of the deadlines 
that had to be met in the study. This pressure left the 
committees feeling less satisfied about their recommendations than 
they might have felt had more time been available to explore 
alternatives and engage in test development. The instruments that 
the committees recommended have been described in the preceding 


chapter. 


he 


The validation step that occurred after the administration 
of the tests was to submit them for appraisal to secondary school 
teachers and postsecondary instructors. The secondary’ school 
teachers who were contacted for this purpose were employed in the 
schools that participated in the project; the postsecondary 
instructors who appraised the tests were employed by one of the 
ll universities and the 16 Colleges of Applied Arts and 
Technology that had been selected for study by the staff of 
Project III. 


Tests were appraised in somewhat different ways, depending 
on the nature of the test and the subject matter area to which it 
related. In judging the tests of mathematics and physics, for 
example, appraisers were asked to consider every single test 
question in relation to the content of courses at the Interface; 
to judge whether or not students at the Interface could reasonably 
be expected to have the knowledge needed to answer each question; 
and if so, to decide whether that knowledge probably would be in 
their possession because it had been learned prior to their 
entering a course at the Interface or because it had been learned 
as part of a course at the Interface. On the other hand, 
appraisers of the language tests for Francophone students and the 
tests of English for Anglophone students were asked to make 
judgements of a more general nature, such as whether or not each 
different type of question assessed an important aspect of 
language competence; whether or not the difficulty of the 
questions was suitable; whether or not the format of the test was 
appropriate; and, in the case of essay questions, whether or not 
each of several criteria for scoring should be given equal 
weight. Appraisers of the Tests of French as_a Second Lanquage 
were .asked to make both kinds of judgements--those about 


individual items and those about the general nature of the test. 


The judgements offered by the appraisers of the different 
tests have been tabulated and the results are reported in detail 
in Appendices Al through A9. Readers interested in the appraisal 


of a particular test are referred to the appendix for that test. 


i: 


The following general conclusions follow from the effort 


expended in test validation: 


(a) It was the opinion of the test selection committees, 
and this opinion was corroborated by the appraisers, 
that each of the tests used in the study assessed 
important aspects of the knowledge that students at the 
Interface should have and, moreover, that the test did 
so with questions presented in an acceptable format and 


pitched at a suitable level of difficulty. 


(b) It was acknowledged by the test selection committees, 
and the point was forcefully made by the appraisers, 
that the tests were not perfect; they provided only 
limited coverage of the knowledge students should have, 
and they contained some questions that were unsuitable, 
either because they were too difficult, or because they 
were not difficult enough, or because they were 


focussed on irrelevant knowledge. 


In summary, the results of the test validation exercise 
indicate that the performance of students on the tests used in 
this study should convey an important message about student 
achievement at the Interface; but they indicate too, that this 


test performance certainly will not tell the whole story. 


B. Interpreting Test Scores 


The interpretation of a score on a test is dependent first and 
foremost on the content of the test. (Hence our concern for 
validity, treated in the previous section.) In addition, score 
interpretation depends on the purpose for which a test was built. 
Two broad classes of educational tests can be distinguished in 
terms of purpose. One class contains instruments designed to 
differentiate students, that is, spread them over the range of 
possible scores. The other class contains tests designed to assess 


the degree to which students have mastered some well-defined body 
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of knowledge. An ideal test of the first kind would be recognized 
by the fact that students who wrote it were indeed spread over 
the range of possible scores, with some standing at or near the 
bottom of the range and some standing at or near the top. “In 
addition, the average of all students' scores would be somewhere 
near the middle of the range. An ideal test of the second kind 
would be recognizable from the questions it contained, but only 
an expert in the field of study that the test was designed to 
assess would be able to say that it did indeed assess the 
knowledge required for mastery of that field of study. There is 
no necessary expectation that this second kind of test will spread 
students over the range of possible scores. An entirely. possible, 
and in some situations, a desired outcome, for such a test would 


be for all students to get the same, perfect score. 


The distinction between a test designed to differentiate and 
one designed to assess mastery is somewhat arbitrary because the 
former necessarily contains questions about some body of 
content--there must always be concern about the content validity 
of a test, no matter what its purpose--and the latter may 
differentiate very well among the students in a certain group. 
Nevertheless, if one set out to construct a test that would 
spread students over the range of scores, the procedure used to 
select items for such a test would differ from the procedure that 
would be used if one wanted, instead, to construct a test of 
mastery. A test designed to differentiate students must contain 
items that have content validity and that, in addition, satisfy 
two statistical criteria. (i) Ideally, each item in such a test 
should be correctly answered by approximately one-half of the 
students. In multiple-choice tests, the ideal level of item 
difficulty is usually regarded to be near the mid-point between 
the percentage of correct answers reflecting chance performance on 
an -item- and 100 per cent correct answers. In practice, test 
constructors are usually satisfied if the percentage of students 
who answer an item correctly approaches neither 100 nor the 
percentage associated with chance and if, on the average over all 
the items in the test, the percentage of correct answers is 


either midway between 100 and the percentage associated with 


7) 


chance, or slightly higher. (ii) The scores that students achieve 
on individual items of differentiating tests should correlate well 
with the scores they achieve on the test as a whole; that is, the 
items should have high indices of "discrimination". (The task of 
item selection is discussed in a number of sources; see, for 


example, Mehrens and Lehmann, 1973.) 


Items for a test designed to assess the degree to which a 
body of knowledge has been mastered should be selected paying 
little or no heed whatever to item difficulty and discrimination. 
The main questions that should guide the selection of items for 
such a test include (i) whether or not each item is judged to tap 
an important aspect of knowledge, and (ii) whether or not the 
collected set of items is judged to cover the body of knowledge 
adequately (see, for example, Millman, 1974; Cronbach, 1971). 


In the present study, we wanted objective tests and essay 
scoring procedures that would differentiate students and spread 
them over the range of scores. There are several reasons why this 


was the desired type of test and scoring procedure: 


(a) A major purpose of the study was to assess the extent 
of differences among the students in different groups. 
This objective could be realized only if the assessment 
procedures used were sensitive to differences among 
students.” Of tcoursey) not 'stichita’ high ihevelecr 
individual discrimination was required in this survey 
of the achievement of groups of students as would be 
required in a testing program aimed at individual 


student assessment. 


(b>) Another major purpose of the study was to provide 
correlations between school marks and _ standardized 
achievement test scores. One of the necessary 
conditions for such correlations is variability of 


scores on the test. 
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(c) Even if tests of "mastery" had been desired, the time 
available for selecting or constructing tests for use in 
the study was extremely short. For the most part, we 
had no option but to resort to the use of existing 
tests, and these were instruments that had _ been 


designed to differentiate students. 


Because use was made of tests and scoring procedures 
designed to spread students over the range of scores, the reader 
must realize that the test results reported here do not 
necessarily conform to expectations based on school experience. 
The results of classroom tests are often reported in percentage 
form. When this is the case, it is unusual for test scores to dip 
below 50 per cent; the effective range of such scores is from 50 
to 100. To get only half the marks assigned on a classroom test 
and, consequently, to score only 50 per cent, is to do relatively 
badly. 


The test results that’ we report) are’ not percentages. For 
objective tests, we report scores on scales defined by the number 
of items in the test and the rule applied to correct for 
guessing. For essay tests, we report scores on the arbitrary 
scales that markers were told to apply. Given that the ideal 
"discriminating" test is one on which the mean or median score is 
near the mid-point of the score range, readers should not be 
surprised to find that this ideal is approached in many results. 
The reader's interest probably should not extend to a comparison 
between the score actually achieved on a test and the maximum 
attainable score on a test, for this comparison provides little, 
if any, directly interpretable information about the quality of 
the performance that produced the achieved score. The meaningful 
comparisons of score levels that can be made are those that 
involve’ different groups of students. These comparisons, along 
with the information that emerges from the regression (prediction) 
studies, constitute the results that this project was designed to 


produce. 
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C. Statistical Procedures 


Information was collected in this study on two different types of 
student variables. One type can be described as categorical, e.g. 
sex of student, language spoken by parents. The second type can 
be described as continuous, e.g. age, score on test. The results 
for a categorical variable consist of the percentage of students 
selecting each response category. These percentages were obtained 
by computing the percentage separately for each school in the 
study, and then taking the average (mean) of these percentages 
over schools. The standard error of this estimate was itself 
estimated as a function of the variability of the percentages over 


schools. 


The results for continuous variables consist of selected 
percentiles of the distributions of observations on the variables. 
Five percentiles were selected for reporting purposes: the 19th, 
25th sath, 75th and goth, (the 10 percentile is the point on 
the scale of measurement for a variable such that 10 per cent of 
the observations in the distribution of observations on the 
variable fall below that point.) These percentiles were chosen 
because they indicate something of the variability of scores in a 
distribution, and in addition, provide a typical or "average" 
value for the distribution in the form of the median (sgth 


percentile). 


The procedure used to estimate percentiles and _ their 
corresponding standard errors is described in this paragraph. To 
start with, a set of fixed numbers from along the range of scores 
for a variable was selected. With distributions of essay marks, 
for example, the integers from 1 to 10 were used. For each 
fixed number, an estimate was obtained of the percentage of 
students who got a score equal to, or less than, the number. 
(Fixed numbers for which the corresponding percentage was less 
than three or more than 97 were deleted from the set.) Also, an 
estimate of the standard error of this percentage was obtained. 
The method used to compute these estimates is the same as that 


employed with the categorical variables; this method was 


The 


described earlier. To estimate the desired percentiles, the 
percentages corresponding to the set of fixed numbers was 
transformed using the inverse of the logistic transformation. Then 
the set of fixed numbers’ was regressed on the’ transformed 
percentages using a second-order polynomial function. The 
percentiles corresponding to the percentages” LG) "2557 730), 275° and 
90 were obtained by transforming these percentages, using the 
inverse logistic, and substituting each transformed percentage in 
the regression equation and computing the result. This procedure 
was judged a better method of estimation than the obvious 
graphical procedure that was tried and might have been used, 
because in fitting the regression line, some smoothing of 


irregularities in the "raw" results inevitably took place. 


To estimate the standard errors of percentiles, it was 
necessary first to obtain estimates of the standard errors of 
their percentages. This was done by regressing the standard errors 
of the: percentages corresponding to the set of fixed numbers on 
the percentages themselves, fitting a second order polynomial as 
the regression function. Then, by substituting the percentages 
MO wees Os. 75 Janda9G) into, the regression function, estimates 
of the standard errors of these percentages were computed. 
Finally, the standard errors of the percentiles corresponding to 
the percentages 10, 25, 50, 75, and 90 were estimated. These 
are approximately equal to the standard errors of the percentages 
‘times the inverse densities of the score distribution at the 
percentile points. The required density was taken to be that of a 
normal distribution at the percentile of interest (oth, 25th. 
etc.). The standard deviation of the normal distribution for 
Which a density was required was estimated as follows: In the 
case of the median, the semi-interquartile range was computed, 
and in the case of any other percentile, the difference between 
the median and the percentile was computed. Each of these 
quantities was taken to be in the same ratio to the desired 
standard deviation as the corresponding quantity in the unit 


normal distribution would be to a standard deviation of unity. 
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1.2 Student Diversity 


A. Definition of Groups 


In this section of the report, results are presented on student, 
test performance and also on selected background characteristics 
of students and on selected characteristics of the secondary 
school programs taken by students. This presentation is made for 
three different groups of SSGD students and two different groups 
of SSHGD students: 


(a) Groups of SSGD Students 


(i) Those planning to return to secondary school in 
1976-77 (identified as SSGD-SEC; N = 960). 


(ii) Those planning to enter a postsecondary 
institution in September 1976 (SSGD-POSTSEC; 
1 RS Oey 


(iii) Those planning to enter the work force, get 
married, etc. (SSGD-OTHER; N = 532). 


(b) Groups of SSHGD Students 


(i) Those planning to enter a postsecondary 
institution in September 1976 (SSHGD-POSTSEC; 
Ne= 3060)5 


Gii).Those. reporting, others oplanssese.g4 work, 
Marriage, return to secondary. school, travel 
(SSHGD-OTHER; N = 696). 


These groups were established on the basis of student responses to 
a question in the Student Questionnaire about plans for 1976-77. 
A follow-up question to those students planning to enter a 
postsecondary institution generated the statistics presented in 


Table 3.1. Because this is the first table of its kind to appear 
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in the report, a statement to guide the reader's interpretation of 


the numbers in the table is given here. 


Table 3.1 illustrates the form of tabular presentation of 
results for a categorical variable. The statistic of primary 
importance in the table for a categorical variable is a 
percentage. In Table 3.1, each percentage is an estimate of the 
fraction of the population of Ontario students constituting the 
group named in a row of the table who have applied to an 
institution of the kind named in a column of the table. Three 
other important kinds of numbers are given in each table. These 
include the size of the sample of students in the Anglophone 
schools who contributed the responses on which each percentage was 
estimated, and the number of schools represented by these 
students. These two figures appear in each row label in the 
table. The third additional type of number is an estimate of the 
Standard error of each percentage. This figure is needed to 
establish a confidence interval for the "true" percentage in the 
population and also to test for the statistical Significance of 
differences among corresponding percentages in two different rows 
of the table. As a rough rule of thumb, the hypothesis that the 
"true" percentages being estimated by two percentages in the same 
column of a table are equal can be safely rejected if the 
difference between the two estimates is larger than twice the sum 
of their standard errors. (Note that no standard error is reported 
for the percentage of No Responses. This number was computed 
Simply as the percentage of No Responses in the total number of 
students responding; hence it is not, strictly speaking, a 
population estimate in the same sense as the other percentages 
that are reported, and its standard error could not be estimated 
in the same way that the standard errors of the other percentages 


were determined.) 


Returning to a discussion of the results contained in Table 
3.1, it can be seen that the vast majority of students in the 
SSHGD-POSTSEC group had plans in May 1976 to enter university 
later that same year. A very much smaller, though nonetheless 


substantial, fraction of this group planned to enter a College of 
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Applied Arts "and)"Technodagy. JOFMther-studetits an group 
SSGD-POSTSEC, on the other hand, two-thirds said they were 
headed to a CAAT college and less than 10 per cent said they 
were university-bound. A surprisingly large number of _ the 
students in the SSGD-POSTSEC group gave no response when asked 
to name the institution to which they had applied for 
postsecondary work, indicating that these students had not yet 
applied for admittance to a tertiary institution, although their 


plans lay in that direction. 


The destinations for 1976-77 of students in the groups 
labelled SSGD-OTHER and SSHGD-OTHER are reported in Table 3.2. 
It can be seen that a very substantial majority of the students 
in each group planned to enter the labor force. An attempt was 
made in the questionnaire to ascertain whether or not these 
individuals had jobs to go to, and if so, the nature of that 
work. Unfortunately, all but a handful of the students who said 
they were work-bound failed to answer these questions, so no 


further information on this point is available. 


A substantial proportion (17 per cent) of the SSHGD-OTHER 
group said they were planning to return to secondary school in 
September 1976. It is not known whether these students had been 
wrongly identified as eligible for an SSHGD, or whether they 
recognized the fact that they were failing one or more credits 
and would have to return to make them up before obtaining the 
SSHGD, or whether they were planning to return for the purpose of 


broadening their education. 


An indication of the future plans of that fraction of the 
SSHGD-OTHER group who said they were returning to secondary 
school and all of the SSGD-SEC group is given in Table 3.3. 
Students who said they planned to return to secondary school for 
1976-77 were asked whether they had plans to embark on 
postsecondary education sometime before the end of 1979. As can 
be seen from. the figures presented in Table 3.3, most of that 
fraction of the SSHGD-OTHER group who said they would be 


returning to secondary school in 1976-77 did have plans to enter 
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a postsecondary educational institution before 1979. The same is 
true for the vast majority of the SSGD-SEC group. Given this 
information on the SSGD-SEC group, it seems safe to presume that 
this group is composed of students who would be returning to 
school in 1976-77 to work for their Secondary School Honour 
Graduation Diploma. This presumption would also follow from the 
fact that these students were all identified by school principals 
as being eligible for a Secondary Schsol Graduation Diploma in 
June 1976; hence, their planned return to school would be for 
the purpose of earning an SSHGD, unless, of course, they happened 
to fail courses being taken during the academic year 1975-76 
which were needed for the SSGD or they had been incorrectly 
identified as SSGD students in the first place. No information 


was obtained concerning these possibilities. 


The information obtained on these five groups is presented 
in the following three portions of this part of Chapter Three. B 
is on background characteristics of students; C on characteristics 
of students' programs; and D on achievement test results. Results 
are reported in tabular form and, in cases where it was deemed 
appropriate and additionally informative, in the form of graphs, 
with one table and, for the results that were graphed, one figure 
per characteristic (variable) that was studied. Each table or 
graph contains one line of results for each group for which 


information was available. 


B. Background Characteristics 


The extent of diversity within and among the five’ student 
groups--SSHGD-POSTSEC, SSHGD-OTHER, SSGD-SEC, SSGD-POSTSEC, 
SSGD-OTHER--on a variety of background characteristics is 
described by the statistics reported in Tables 3.4 to 3.13. 
Because Table 3.5 is the first containing results on a continuous 
variable--age--it is important to pause here and discuss the 


interpretation of results for such variables. 
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The table of results for a continuous variable is a little 
more difficult to interpret than the table for a categorical 
variable, primarily because for continuous variables information 
is provided about the distribution of scores. Consider Table 3.5. 
Five percentile points are reported from the age distribution of 
each of the five student groups. The 59th percentile point is the 
median of the distribution. Like the mean, the median is an 
average value. In an age distribution, the median is that age 
below which 50 per cent of the observations comprising the 
distribution fall. In other words, 50 per cent of a group of 
students are younger and 50 per cent are older than the median 
age for the group. In addition to the median, four other 
percentiles are reported for each continuously distributed 
variable. Every percentile has an interpretation that is analogous 
to the interpretation of the median. Thus, for example, the 25th 
percentile of an age distribution is that age below which 25 per 
cent of the distribution falls and above which 75 per cent of the 
distribution falls. This is to say, 25 per cent of a group are 
younger than the 25th percentile of the age distribution and 75 


per cent are, older. 


several well-chosen percentiles provide useful information 
for making comparisons both within a distribution, and between it 
and another distribution. By comparing within the jsame 
distribution the 10%" percentile and the 90%, or the 25th 


percentile and the 75th 


» one gets an impression of the spread of 
the distribution. By comparing the 10*) and goth percentiles of a 
distribution with the median, one can tell whether or not the 
distribution is markedly skewed, either positively, in which case 
the difference between the 90° percentile and the median is 
substantially larger than the difference between the 10th 
percentile and the median, or negatively, in which case the 
difference between the 9gth percentile and the median is 
substantially smaller than the difference between’ the 19th 
percentile and the median. In comparing two distributions, it is 

possible to see whether the difference between corresponding 


percentiles is constant across the range of scores on _ both 


distributions or whether, instead, the difference between 
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corresponding percentiles varies from one part of the distribution 


to another. 


In addition to percentiles, the tables for a continuous 
variable contain two other kinds of information. One kind 
concerns sample size. Both the number of students on which the 
percentiles for a group are based (symbolized N) and the number of 
schools represented by these students (symbolized n) are reported. 
The other: kind of information is the estimated standard error of 
each percentile. Computed using the procedure described earlier in 
this chapter, these standard errors provide the required 
information to form a confidence interval for a percentile and to 
test for the significance of the difference between percentiles 
(see the earlier discussion of these issues in connection with the 


tables of results for categorical variables). 


With the foregoing discussion about the interpretation of 
tables for continuous variables and the earlier discussion about 
the interpretation of categorical variables, the reader is 
encouraged to study Tables 3.4 to 3.13. Attention is directed 
toward the following features of the results contained in these 
tables. 


(a) There was a preponderance of males in the SSHGD-OTHER 
group and a slightly smaller preponderance of females 
in the SSGD-POSTSEC group (Table 3.4). 


(b) As expected, the SSHGD groups were approximately one 
year older than group SSGD-SEC, but the age difference 
between the two SSHGD groups and the two SSGD groups 
who were leaving school was considerably less than a 


year on average (Table 3.5). 


(c) All) but from-3 +to:5 per cent of students, regardless 
of group membership, spoke English outside the home and 
the school, whereas from 10 -to 18 per cent heard a 
language different © from English spoken by their 


parents/guardians; the group containing the largest 
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(d) 


(e) 


(fF ) 


(g) 


(h) 


ACT) 


percentage of students who heard a language different 
from English spoken in their homes is the SSHGD group 
going on to postsecondary training (Table 3.6). 


A relatively large percentage of students in the 
SSGD-POSTSEC and SSGD-OTHER groups compared to the 
percentages of students in the other groups, had 
received their education in a language of instruction 
other than English for one or more years over the 


course of their school careers (Table 3.7). 


Somewhat more than 10 per cent of students in all 


SSHGD and SSGD groups . combined were foreign-born 
(Table 3.8). 


The majority of foreign-born students had resided in 


Canada for five or more years (Table 3.9). 


Both the parents/guardians of one quarter of the 
stuidents..<were ejborn, -ouftiside).Cianad ajessandwrone 
parent/guardian of a further 10 per cent of students 


was born outside Canada (Table 3.10). 


The educational and occupational levels attained by the 
parents/guardians of SSHGD-POSTSEC students are higher 
ona (average thang they levelss vatitained “iby eithe 
parents/guardians of SSHGD-OTHER students; similarly, 
the educational and occupational levels of the 
parents/guardians of SSGD students scale from high to 
Lowesiintthe: ,orde riiSSG Di=SE Cet) SSGD=POS5T SE and 
SSGD-OTHER (Tables 3.11 and 3.12). 


From 4 to 12 per cent of students, depending on the 
group, claimed to be disadvantaged by the fact that the 
postsecondary programs they would have liked to study 
were not available in French (Table 3.13). Although 


this is not really background information, as such, it 
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provides additional evidence on the French language 


capabilities of the students in Anglophone schools. 


The Student Questionnaire contained questions about plans 
for employment that were to be answered by students going on to 
full-time work and questions about career plans that all students 
were to answer. Too few of the students in any group responded to 
these questions to make the results interesting; hence they have 


been ignored in this report. 


Inevitably there is interest in a comparison between the 
present and the past. Such a comparison can be made to a limited 
extent, using results obtained in the Atkinson otudy of the 
Utilization of Student Resources. In February of 1956, virtually 
all Grade Thirteen students in Ontario were administered a 
questionnaire in which they indicated, among other things, their 
age and sex, and the educational levels attained by their 
parents, and the occupations of their parents. Subsequently, it 
was ascertained whether these students went from Grade Thirteen 
into university, some other form of postsecondary training, or 
the labour force. Comparisons between the Atkinson students and 
the students tested in Interface Project II would ‘seem to have 
most validity if the Atkinson students who went to university or 
to some other postsecondary institution were combined to form a 
Single group, one that could be called ATKINSON-POSTSEC and 
would be analogous to the SSHGD-POSTSEC group of the present 
study. The ATKINSON-WORK group is somewhat comparable to the 
SSHGD-OTHER group of the present study in that approximately 
two-thirds of this latter group said they were going to take up 
employment after leaving school. Despite this attempt to render 
the Atkinson data comparable to those of the present study, it 
must be remembered that the Atkinson groups were formed on the 
basis of what students actually did after leaving secondary 
school, not on what students said they would do, as in the 


present study. 
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The sex distribution and the median age of the two groups 
of Atkinson students are reported in Table 3.14. It can be seen 
from the distribution of the sexes in the Atkinson groups, as 
compared with the 1976 distributions reported in Table 3.4, that 
the percentage of females in the SSHGD group has increased during 
the 20 years between the time the Atkinson data were collected 
and the time that Project II data were collected. Comparing the 
median ages reported in Table 3.14 with the medians for the 
SSHGD groups reported in Table 3.5, it would appear that the 
Atkinson students were younger than Project II students. This 
difference is more apparent than real, because the Atkinson 
questionnaire was administered three months earlier in the school 
year ythan ithe Projectyl Lyquestaonnaine .,gAlso ,-sthemmage 
distributions reported for the Atkinson students had very few 
categories, hence the estimates of the median ages for these 


groups of students are very crude. 


A comparison of educational levels attained by the 
parents/guardians of both Atkinson and Project II students is 
possible from ‘the figures Sin) Wable» Sib5. )ihesecomparisonanis 
weakened by the fact that the Atkinson data on educational level 
consisted only of YES-NO responses to two questions for each 
parent: Did your father (mother) attend high school? Did your 
father (mother) attend university? To make a comparison at all, 
pairs of categories in Table 3.11 had to be combined--2 with 3, 
4 with 5, and 6 with 7. Even then, for the comparison with 
Project II results on the category of "attended university" to be 
valid, it must be assumed that Atkinson students included all 
postsecondary institutions in the category of a university when 
they responded to this question. Otherwise, the percentages in 
this category for the Atkinson groups are spuriously low. As it 
is, the figures in Table 3.15 suggest that on the average the 
parents/guardians of 1976 SSHGD students obtained more formal 
education than the parents of 1956 SSHGD students. 


Information on the occupation of guardians/parents was 


obtained in both the Atkinson Study and this one. Unfortunately, 


the results are not comparable. The Blishen scale was. not 
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available to the Atkinson researchers; their classification of 
jobs into the categories of unskilled-manual, semi-skilled 
manual, and so forth does not translate directly into the scores 


from 2 to 7 on the Blishen scale. 


C. Program Characteristics 


Information was obtained from each participating school on the 
programs of courses taken by all the SSGD students who were 
sampled (regardless of whether or not they participated in the 
testing); and on the programs of courses taken by -abemose: oO of 
the SSHGD students who were tested, and at most 30 of the SSHGD 
students who were expected to participate in the testing, but, in 
fact, did not. The tabulations that were made of this information 
ares presented! an. Tablesi*3.16) to! 3.09". 7 he "results! in “the first 
two of these tables concern SSHGD-level students and the results 
in the last two tables concern SSGD-level students. Notice that 
there is an extra group for each level of student. This group 
consists of students who had been assigned to take the tests but 
who stayed away from school on testing day. Inasmuch as_ these 
individuals did not complete the Student Questionnaire, the 
information about their future plans which was needed to assign 
them to one of the other groups was not available. For obvious 
reasons, the extra group at each of the SSGD and SSHGD levels 
has~ been’ labelled "“ABSENTEES"*° "Results on this*’°group at each 
level are of interest because they provide some more information 
about the students who were expected to participate in the 
surveys, but did not. (Recall that the analyses to adjust test 
scores--see Chapter Two--revealed that these students were 
somewhat less able academically, on the average, than the 
students who took the tests.) 


Because the information presented in Tables 3.16 to 3.19 
is different from that which has been displayed in previous 
taoles, a word is in order about the interpretation of results 
concerning program information. Consider Table 3.16, which 


presents information about the number and kind of credits 
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accumulated by SSHGD-level students. For each type of credit on 
which information is’ presented, what is reported is’ the 
percentage of students in each group who had accumulated a 
specified number of credits or more. Consider an example: From 
Table 3.16 we see that an estimated 85 per cent of the 
population of SSHGD-POSTSEC students had accumulated at least 33 
credits, 78 per cent at least 34 credits, 68 per cent at least 
35 credits, and so on. All percentages reported in Table 3.16 
and the other three tables for this section of the report can be 
interpreted this way. The now familiar base number of students 
(N), and schools (n) for each group and the standard error of each 


percentage is also reported in Tables 3.16 to 3.19. 


A further word of explanation is in order about both the 
types of credits and courses and also the numbers of credits and 
courses for which information is reported. The key to the 


different types of credits is as follows: 


(a) Total--This is the total number of credits earned by a 
student in all the courses he took during his secondary 


school career, to the end of June 1976. 


(b) Advanced--This term designates credits earned in 
courses at the advanced level of difficulty. Credits in 
advanced courses have been distinguished from credits in 
general level courses and basic level courses. Courses 
at the advanced level include Grade Thirteen courses 
and all courses in earlier grades that normally lead 


to, and are prerequisites for, Grade Thirteen courses. 


(c) English--This category includes all credits earned in 


English courses, regardless of level of difficulty. 
(d) Mathematics--All credits earned in mathematics courses, 


again regardless of level of difficulty, have been: 


included here. 
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(e) Traditional Academic--A distinction has been’ made 
between courses in the traditional academic areas of 
English, French, other languages, history, geography, 
mathematics and science (biology, chemistry, physics); 
and courses in other areas, such as theatre arts, 
physical education, music, business and _ technology. 
This fifth category of credits includes only those 
earned from courses in the traditional academic 
subjects at the advanced and general levels of 
ait riculty . 


As regards courses, information was obtained for each SSGD 
student on the courses at the Grade Twelve level--and only at 
this level--that he took during 1975-76. Similarly, information 
was obtained for each SSHGD student on the courses at the Grade 
Thirteen level--and only at this level--that he took during 
Lovee. sine ekeyeytoetheyitables’ on’! courses’, \fables® 0ii7! and 


Bres tS) aS foklows:: 


(a 


ee 


Total--This is the total number of courses taken by 


the student during the 1975-76 academic year. 


(b) Languages--Courses taken during 1975-76 in English, 
French and other languages have been tallied in this 
category. 

(c) History/Geography/Social Science--The 1975-76 courses 
counted in this tabulation include history, geography, 
and other social sciences such as economics, family 
living, and world politics. 

(d) Mathematics/Science--As the name suggests, this 


category includes all 1975-76 courses taken in the 


fields of mathematics and/or science. 


Three principles guided the choice of the numbers of credits 


and courses to be displayed in each table. 
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(a) 


(b) 


(c) 


In a number of instances the choice was dictated by the 
results obtained, for the variation in numbers’ of 
either credits or courses was too small to use numbers 


any different from those that appear. 


Where variation was great (e.g. Total Credits, 
Advanced Credits), the choice of values to be displayed 
was made with a view to revealing differences among 


groups, where differences existed. 


In addition, the choice of values for Total Credits was 
influenced by the fact that students are normally 
expected to accumulate 27 credits in order to qualify 
forransSSGD ,“vand: © 3“ forean SSHCDs 


From the information on credits obtained for SSHGD-level 


students (Table 3.16), the following conclusions are apparent: 


(a) 


(b) 


From the fact that the percentage of students in the 
SSHGD group going on to postsecondary education is 
higher for .each \number of Total, Advanced, 
Mathematics, and Traditional Academic credits than it 
is for the group with other plans (e.g. further 
secondary school, employment, marriage, travel), it is 
apparent that the typical student in the SSHGD-POSTSEC 
group, as compared with the typical student in the 
SSHGD-OTHER group, has (from one to two) more credits 
in total, (from two to three) more credits in advanced 
level courses, (on the order of one) more credit in 
mathematics, and (from one to two) more credits in 


traditional academic courses. 


The students who were truant on the day the tests were 
administered (SSHGD-ABSENTEES) bear a closer 
resemblance to the SSHGD-OTHER group than to the 
SSHGD-POSTSEC group in the pattern of percentages for 
each different type of credit. 
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(c) 


(d) 


(e) 


(f ) 


The typical SSHGD-level student has earned five credits 
in English--this follows from the fact that 
approximately 70 per cent of SSHGD students, 
regardless of group membership, earned five English 
credits or more, but only about 25 per cent earned six 
or more. This fact implies that most students who 
achieve the SSHGD have taken one English credit per 


year during their secondary school careers. 


A majority (but the amount above 50 per cent is not 
large for Groups SSHGD-OTHER and SSHGD-ABSENTEES) of 
SSHGD-level students have earned five credits in 
mathematics, again implying that most students who 
reach Grade Thirteen have taken one mathematics credit 


per year. 


A majority of the total credits earned by SSHGD level 
students were in traditional academic subjects, and in 
courses at the advanced level of difficulty. In Group 
SSHGD-POSTSEC, the median number of advanced credits 
was 24 and the median number of credits in traditional 
subjects was 26. From this it follows that the typical 
student who graduated with an SSHGD in 1976 and had 
plans for postsecondary study had prepared “himself for 
that study by taking five courses in traditional 
academic subjects at the advanced level of difficulty 


each year he was in secondary school. 


The relatively large number of students’ having less 
than the normally required 33 credits for an SSHGD 
merits some comment. The percentages of students in 
each of Groups SSHGD-POSTSEC, SSHGD-OTHER = and 
SSHGD-ABSENTEES who had earned fewer than 33 credits 
by, the) end .of June’ 19:76% were -15,°26 and Le BA 
respectively. It is possible that the majority of these 
students actually failed to earn an SSHGD in 1976 
because they failed one or more Grade Thirteen courses. 


Unfortunately, the designation "SSHGD" in this study 


> Pe 


refers to the principal's expectation for the student in 
April of 1976, not to the post-examination reality of 
Jine.*o They lakelihoedtlttatetthis kind: eo. 
April-misclassification was responsible, at least in 
part, for the fact that so many students failed to earn 
at least 33 credits is heightened by the fact that 17 
per cent of the SSHGD-OTHER students reported plans to 
return to secondary school in September 1976 (see Table 
3.2); for most, the reason for returning seems likely 
to have been to win the SSHGD that lay beyond reach in 
June 1976. It is also possible that some of the SSHGD 
students with fewer than 33 credits were among the 
relatively small group -in the province who--due to 
special ability--are encouraged to earn the SSHGD in 
fewer than five years and without meeting the full 
SSGD requirements. Another possibility is that a 
number of SSHGD students had transferred into schools 
in the survey from outside the province. The records 
from these students' previous high schools would not 
necessarily be translatable into Ontario credits, and 
as a consequence, the reports that were made for this 
study were only of those credits taken in Ontario 
secondary schools. These students should not have been 
ineluded Jtin “this Yeabutation; © but if they were not 


"flagged" by their schools, we could not remove them. 


The information presented on the courses taken by 
SSHGD-level students during 1975-76 (see Table 3.17) suggests 


the following conclusions: 


(a) The difference between Groups SSHGD-POSTSEC’ and 
SSHGD-OTHER lies in the marked tendency for students 
in the former group to have taken more Grade Thirteen 
courses in total than students in the latter group. 
Also, there is a tendency, albeit less marked, for 
Students in Group SSHGD-POSTSEC to have taken more 


Grade Thirteen courses in mathematics/science and fewer 
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courses in history/geography/social science than 
students in Group SSHGD-OTHER. 


(b) Of SSHGD students with plans for postsecondary study, 
almost three-fourths were taking six or more Grade 
Thirteen courses in 1975-76, one of which was very 
likely a language, most probably English, and one of 
which was likely a mathematics/science. In addition, 
the chances were about even that a student in this 
group was taking a history/geography and a_ second 


mathematics/science course. 


(c) The students who were absent from the testing had 
taken, on the average, fewer Grade Thirteen courses in 
total, fewer courses in languages and fewer courses in 
mathematics/science than the students who participated 


in the survey. 


The picture that is described by the credit and course 
information on SSGD-level students is more complicated than that 
which has been described for SSHGD-level students. In large 
measure, this is due to the fact that there are four groups of 
students to contend with, not three. The following conclusions 
seem to hold on the basis of the results presented in Tables 
Bs UGaeand) Sixek 9. 


(a) Of the three groups SSGD-SEC, SSGD-POSTSEC, and 
SSGD-OTHER, a higher percentage of the first group 
(students who were planning to continue their secondary 
school studies in September 1976) than of either of the 
other two groups had accumulated each tabled number of 
total credits, credits in advanced level subjects, 
credits. in mathematics courses, and credits in 
traditional academic subjects. Also, a higher 
percentage of students in this group were taking each 
tabled number of total courses (at the Grade Twelve 
level), language courses, history/geography/social 


science courses, and mathematics/science courses. The 
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(b) 


(c) 


group having the lowest percentage on each tabled 
number of credits and Grade Twelve courses of the 
various types was SSGD-OTHER, consisting of students 
who said they were leaving school to go to work, get 
married, etc. The group associated with percentages 
usually falling between those of groups SSGD-SEC and 
SSGD-OTHER was group SSGD-POSTSEC, consisting of 
students who said they were bound for further study at 


a tertiary institution. 


The relationship between the tabled percentages for the 
SSGD-ABSENTEES and those for the other groups is 
variable in the sense that for some numbers of credits 
(Grade Twelve courses) of a given type, the percentage 
for the absentees most nearly corresponds with the 
percentage for SSGD-POSTSEC, while for other numbers 
of credits (courses) of the same type, it most nearly 
corresponds with the percentage either for SSGD-SEC or 
SSGD-OTHER. This would seem to indicate that the 
absentees were students of all three types, those 
headed for postsecondary study, those headed for 
continued study in secondary school, and those with 
other plans. This interpretation conforms reasonably 
well with what one would expect if a more or less 
Tandom assortment of SSGD students had chosen to be 


absent from the testing. 


Most students, regardless of group membership, had 
accumulated 27 credits or more by June 1976, thus 
meeting one of the requirements of the SSGD. The 
relatively small percentages of students’ in Groups 
SSGD-SEC, SSGD-POSTSEC, and SSGD-OTHER who failed 
to achieve this number Chl sab 138 sandinl7 PpeTTMCenes 
respectively) may have been incorrectly designated by 
school principals as being eligible for the SSGD; or 
they may have failed a course or two which, if passed, 
would have qualified them for the SSGD; or they may 


have transferred into Ontario from another province or 
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from outside Canada and thus have had _ incomplete 
records of Ontario credits. A somewhat higher 
percentage of the absentees than of the other groups--a 


full 25 per cent--failed to achieve 27 credits. 


(d) From the tabled percentages of students who had 
accumulated three or more, four or more, and five or 
more credits in English and in mathematics, it is 
clear that a large majority of the 1976 population of 
Anglophone SSGD_ students--on the order of 80 per 
cent--took one English credit per year during their 
secondary school careers, and that a somewhat smaller 
percentage, but more than 50 per cent, took one 


mathematics credit per year. 


(e) The small percentages of students in Groups SSGD-OTHER 
and SSGD-POSTSEC having one or more, five or more and 
ten or more credits in courses at the advanced level of 
difficulty is noteworthy for it reflects the kind of 
streaming that occurs in secondary school on the basis 


of academic ability. 


The foregoing results on credits and courses serve two 
functions. They better describe the groups of students. within each 
of the Anglophone SSGD and SSHGD populations for which 
information of other kinds has already been presented. They also 
provide a limited picture of the courses taken by those 1976 
students thought, at the time of sampling, to be eligible for 
either an SSGD or an SSHGD. At this point we are ready to 
compare these groups of students in terms of their scores on the 


achievement tests. 


D. Achievement Tests 
The tables of statistics that provide information on diversity of 


test performance within and among the five groups of students 


have been numbered 3.20 to 3.31. These tables contain five 
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selected percentiles from the distributions of scores for each 
group on each test. Some of the tabled results have been 
portrayed graphically in Figures 3.1 to 3.6. Note that in these 
figures, the performance of the SSHGD-POSTSEC group is used as a 
baseline against which to compare the performances of all other 
groups. Thus, the vertical axis in these figures is a measure, in 
units of the test score scale, of the difference between 
corresponding percentiles of the distributions of test scores for 
the SSHGD-POSTSEC group and the comparison groups. The vertical 
distance between the lines for any two groups represents the 
magnitude of the difference between corresponding percentiles for 
the two groups. (Further information of a technical nature about 
the tests, information that will help the reader interpret the 
test results, is provided in Appendices Al, A3, AS 52 16, . Aan 
D.) 


the ssnesultsapinig TablegnGia20 Dea ise5l) sand Mrigures 3. eto 


5.6 support several conclusions of a general nature: 


(a) The rank order of the five groups of students in terms 
of achievement as measured by the tests is as follows: 
so HiG Ds PO SS EsCe eo SGD — 0a Hie R SS EDS spice 
SSGD-POSTSEC, and SSGD-OTHER. With only minor 


exceptions, this order is seen in the scores that were 


achieved on both the Test of Reading Comprehension and 


Language Achievement (English) and its - constituent 
subtests, and the Writing Test. These were the only 


two instruments applied to all five groups. The rank 
order SSHGD-POSTSEC and SSHGD-OTHER is maintained, 
with minor exceptions in the upper portions of the 
distributions of scores on the Reading and Listening 
Tests of the Tests of French as a Second Language, in 
all the tests administered only to SSHGD students. And 
the rank order SSGD-SEC, SSGD-POSTSEC, SSGD-OTHER 
holds for performance in the one test administered only 
to SSGD students, the Test of Arithmetic and Basic 


Algebra. 
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(b) The distributions of scores for the different groups 
overlap to a very considerable extent. As a consequence 
of this overlap, a substantial fraction of the highest 
scoring students in any group ranking low in average 
performance on a test did as well as, or better than, 
a substantial fraction of the lowest scoring students 


in a group ranking high in average performance. 


(c) The performance of students in the SSGD-SEC group, the 
group that reported they were planning to return to 
secondary school, most of them for the purpose of 
taking Grade Thirteen, can be directly compared with 
the performance of SSHGD-level students on the Test of 
Reading Comprehension and Language Achievement 
(English) and the Writing Test. In its performance on 
the former test, the SSGD-SEC group more _ nearly 
resembles the two SSHGD groups than the other two 
groups at the SSGD level. The difference between the 
performances of the SSGD-SEC group and the’ two 
SSHGD-level groups on the English tests can be viewed 
as an indication of the incremental value of the Grade 
Thirteen year in developing the various aspects of 


language competence measured by these tests. 


In addition to these general conclusions, several much more 


specific observations are worthy of mention. 


(a) Historical comparison for the Mathematics Achievement 
Test. This test was written in 1968 by over 24,000 
Ontario students enrolled in a SSHGD-level mathematics 
course entitled Mathematics A. Results from this 
administration of the test are reported in Table 3.26 
and Figure 3.4, along with the results obtained from 
the administration of the test in this project. (The 
1968 results were made available by Dr. D. M. Horn, 
who directed work on the tasks of developing the test 
and “administering it in’ 1968.) It ° ais of interest to 


note that the 1976 group composed primarily, but not 


Je) 


(b) 


exclusively, of university-bound SSHGD students 
achieved scores about one mark higher than the 1968 
group throughout the range of the distributions of 
scores for both groups. It is interesting to speculate 
about the origin of this difference, but our efforts in 
this regard have not generated any very plausible and 
testable hypotheses. It should be noted, however, that 
the SSHGD-POSTSEC group excludes all the SSHGD-level 
students who took the test but were not planning to 
embark on postsecondary studies in 1976-77. It is not 
known whether students not planning postsecondary 
Studies were among the test takers in 1968 or not, but 
if they were, then a fairer comparison would involve 
both groups of SSHGD students tested in Project.) La, 
Indeed, if both these groups were combined, it can be 
seen fromyikerqunes 3. eandshable .3).26 thateethe 
1968-1976 difference would be negligible. 


Historical comparison for the Physics Achievement Test. 
This test was written in 1970 by SSHGD-level students 


of physics who. applied to write the tests in 
approximately one-half the secondary schools of the 
provinee . i bheyaschoolsisin. which the “tect swae¢ 
administered were chosen at random. (Students in the 
remaining schools wrote a different form of the physics 
test.) Results from the 1970 administration are 
reported in Table 3.31 and Figure 3.6, along with the 
results obtained from its use in the present project. 
(The 1970 results were made available by Dr. A. Even, 
who directed work on the tasks’. of developing the 
physics test and administering it in 1970.) It can be 
seen by comparing the results for the 1970 group with 
those for group SSHGD-POSTSEC, that the latter group 
achieved from 3 to 4 fewer score points than the 
former, right across the range of the score. 
distributions for both groups. The seriousness of this 
sharp decline is reflected by the fact that only 
approximately 37 per cent of 1976 students of physics 
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would score above the median of the 1970 group. The 
results from the 1970 and 1976 administrations of the 
test were studied by a committee of the Science 
Teachers! Association of Ontario (STAOQ), under the 
chairmanship of Dr. A. Even. This committee offered 


the following observations and comments on the results: 


(i) The decline in performance seems to be 
associated with an increase in the occurrence 
of the following student faults, as revealed in 
a detailed examination of responses to 
individual” test items by both groups of 


students: 


- misconceptions and confusions (e.g. force 
equation used instead of velocity equation; 
angular acceleration confused with linear 
acceleration; ignoring one of two components in 


a motion problem); 


- making unwarranted assumptions or reading test 


questions carelessly; and 


- failing to consider all the alternative answers 


to a question. 


(ii) The decline in performance is also associated 
with a decline in speed of test taking, as 
reflected by an increase in the 1976 results 
over those for 1970 in the number of students 
failing to reach items appearing later in the 
test. 


(iii) In the years between 1970 and 1976, a number 
of changes were introduced into Ontario 
education that may may be responsible for the 


decline: 


POL 


- The introduction of the Credit System in 1971 
had the effect of reducing the amount of class 
time allotted to the Grade Thirteen physics 
course. In some Ontario secondary schools, the 
amount of instructional time for _ physics 
dropped from five 50-minute periods per week 
before the introduction of the Credit System to 
five 35- to 40-minute periods after the system 
came suntelret Mectwaodum other schoolisjaithe 
before-Credit-System allotment of instructional 
time for physics was seven 35- to 40-minute 
periods per week but the Credit-System 
allotment was only five 35- to 40-minute 


periods. 


- AS a consequence of the reduction in 
instructional time, teachers have been forced 
to pallotieilessyistimescto certain ‘topics. hor 
example, the» topics, “optics and waves” is 
included in the curriculum guidelines of both 
the Grade Eleven and Grade Thirteen physics 
courses. Because of this duplication, many 
teachers of the Grade Thirteen course treat 
optics and waves very lightly, preferring to 
spend precious instructional time on _ other 
topics, such as mechanics. In addition to this 
kind of effect, the reduction in instructional 
time for physics has created the feeling, 
apparently widespread among physics teachers, 
that physics cannot now be treated with the 
Samet; Tag@rn sthatiine could  befores the 


introduction of the Credit System. 


- Physics teachers are of the opinion--but 
evidence presented in the Project III report 
tends to contradict this opinion--that a higher 
proportion of SSHGD students take physics now 
than before the introduction of the Credit 


(iv) 


(v) 


system. If this is the actual present state of 
affairs, .it...may .be. due, .in. part, to the 
reduced class time now required to earn a 
physics credit. If the fraction of students 
taking physics is truly higher, then it is 
possible that the typical student of physics in 
1976 is somewhat less able academically than 


his 1970 counterpart. 


The STAQ committee notes that there has been a 
shortage of Grade Thirteen physics specialists 
ine recentipyears;;jhencer the quality, of 
instruction in Grade Thirteen physics may have 


declined over the past six years. 


The semester system was followed by very few 
schoolorsa neko L08, sandiaithem only: ion tan 
experimental basis. It is followed by many 
schools. ).todayseu(0f mithen—o3e=eschools:.in, the 
Anglophone survey, only 31 were on the regular 
full-year system; most of the remaining 22 
schools operated on a variety of semester 
systems whereby students earned either full 
credits or half credits or a mixture of both 
for a semester's work in a subject. One school 
ran on a trimester system.) Students in any of 
these 22 schools who took physics in the first 
semester and who were tested in the second 
semester would have had time to forget much of 
the detailed knowledge of physics required to 
GhOmeWacrll SON etheget CSiteswishhis | grou py 
unfortunately, was not identified and treated 
separately from the group who were either 
taking physics in  unsemestered schools’ or 
taking it during the second semester when the 
test. was, given... For .this,.reason, the \.effect. of 
forgetting by students who took the first 


semester courses could not be estimated. 
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(c) International comparisons for the Tests of French as a 
Second Language. Comparisons having somewhat limited 
validity were possible between the performance of 
Ontario students and the performance of students 
sampled in an international study of achievement in 
French. (See Carroll," 1975, °for a description of the 
study and the results that were obtained.) The 
comparisons have only limited validity because either 
the tests employed in the international study were 
modified somewhat for use in Project II, or the sample 
of Ontario students chosen to write a particular test 
was too small to yield satisfactory results. The tests 


that were modified were the Reading Test and the 
Listening Test. The content of the Reading Test was 
altered in several places; the Listening Test was 
shortened and the procedure followed in administering 
it was changed at one point in the test. (For a 
detailed description of the changes see Appendix A3.) 
The probable net effect of these changes on test 
performance is difficult to predict. Because’ the 
Listening Test used in this study contained fewer items 
than the one used in the international study, it would 
be expected that the scores obtained in the Ontario 
application of the test would be smaller than they 
would have been had the full test been used instead, 
but the change in administrative procedure, which was 
to play part of the tape for the Listening Test twice 
instead of “once’, “should “have ‘had’ the “effect. of 
enhancing scores in comparison with what they otherwise 
would have been. Which effect, the one to decrease 
scores or the one to increase them, would likely be 
stronger is impossible to say. Similarly, it cannot be 
Said with assurance that the wording changes made in 
the Reading Test would be either to the advantage or to 
the disadvantage of students, but because the changes 
were made by a committee of individuals knowledgeable 


about the teaching of French in Ontario secondary 
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schools, it seems likely the changes would have been to 


the students' advantage. 


The tests for which the Ontario sample was too small 
to yield satisfactory results were the Writing Test and 
the Speaking Test. For practical reasons noted in 
Chapter Two (and Appendix A3), only a small number of 
students were assigned to take these instruments; 
absenteeism made the number who actually wrote the 
tests even smaller. The results that are reported for 
the Writing Test and the Speaking Test are statistics 
that describe the unadjusted distributions of scores on 
the tests for all the students who took them, 
regardless of whether they were planning to go on to 
postsecondary studies in 1976-77 or not. How these 
scores should have been adjusted to compensate for the 
effects of absenteeism could not be determined by the 
same means used for adjusting scores on the other tests 
because of the small sample size; hence the results for 
these tests do not necessarily reflect the level of 
achievement that could be expected for the population 


of Anglophone Grade Thirteen students taking French. 


Results for the French Reading Test and the Listening 
ihest’ appearsanesflablesjsae27 jandugsZ85r end ain igure 
3.5. Results for the Writing Test and Speaking Test 
Are) -reporteds sina (hablese 429.4 andag250<7'In) the. tables 
for each test, the mean scores reported by Carroll 
(1975, pp. 164-165) for each of seven or eight other 
countries are also presented. (The reader should note 
in ‘the, tables» forethey Reading, lest~and the Listening 
Test that the average’ reported for Ontario is an 
estimate of the median score for the province, whereas 
the averages reported by Carroll are means. If all the 
score distributions on which these statistics are based 
were symmetrical, then the mean and the median would 
be identical. To the extent that a distribution is 


skewed, either positively or negatively, the mean of 
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the distribution is either higher or lower than the 
median. This possible discrepancy between the mean and 
the median constitutes yet another reason why 
comparisons between the results Carroll reported for 
the Reading Test and the Listening Test and the results 
obtained in the ‘present study should be treated very 
skeptically.) These results suggest the tentative 
conclusion that Ontario Grade Thirteen students 
performed reasonably well on the Tests of French as a 
second Language in comparison with students in the 
United States. It must be remembered, however, that 
the Ontario students were most likely a year older on 
the average when they todk the tests than the U.S. 
students were, given that the Ontario groups were in 
Grade Thirteen and the U.S. group in Grade Twelve. In 
comparison with the students of other countries, 
Ontario students are seen to have done less well than 
some and better than others. In view of the hazards 
involved in treating these results more seriously than 


this, no further comment is offered here. 


laude Variarionain Marking Standards 


One of the issues that Project II was designed to address is that 


of variations in marking standards among schools.’ 


A. Procedure 


Regression analysis was the basic technique used in this part of 
the study. The analysis provided a mathematical way to 
"translate" test scores from the scale used in the reporting of 
test results to the scale used by teachers when they reported 
course marks. These "translated" or "estimated" or "predicted" 
marks (based on the test scores) could then be compared with the 
"observed" marks, those actually awarded by the teachers of the 


courses related to the tests. The analysis consisted of selecting 
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a course for which there was a related achievement test (e.g. 
SSHGD-level physics), and forming a pooled within-school estimate 
of the coefficient for the linear regression of marks for the 
course on scores for the test. (If more than one test were 
related to the course, multiple linear regression was used.) This 
regression equation was then used to estimate a mean course mark 
for each school; input to the regression equation was the mean 
score for each school on the predictor test. The resulting 
predicted or adjusted mean mark and the observed mean mark for 
each school were the basic data used in our study of variation in 


marking standards. 


The issue of primary importance at this point is the 
interpretation of the predicted-observed mean mark difference. 
Under what circumstances could it be argued that this difference 
reflects variation in marking standards? One such circumstance 
requires a good "fit" between the content of a test and the 
content of the course for which marks are being studied. If the 
course under examination covered exactly the same content in all 
schools, and if the test covered this same content, it would seem 
reasonable to say that the predicted-observed mean mark difference 
was due to variation in marking standards from _ school to 
school--assuming, of course, that the sample sizes for each 
school were large enough so that unreliability in the test scores 
and marks could not have much, if any, influence on the mean test 
score and the mean mark for a school. This circumstance almost 
certainly fails to jibe with those associated with the present 
study. It would be impossible to assert that the courses for 
which we had marks covered the same content in all the schools 
that participated in the study; furthermore, the results of the 
test appraisals (see Appendices Al to A9) provide evidence that 
the coverage of course content by the tests was not 


comprehensive. 


A second circumstance under which it could be argued that 
the difference between the observed and predicted mean marks for 
a school reflects variation in marking standards does not require 


that courses in different schools cover the same content and it 
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does not require a perfect fit between test coverage and course 
content. What is required by this circumstance is that the 
correlation between marks and test scores should be uniform over 
schools and that the coefficient for the regression of marks on 
test scores should also be uniform over schools. This condition 
should not be blithely assumed (Goldman, Schmit, Hewitt & 
Fisher, 1974), but in the present study we had no choice. The 
number of students for whom marks and test scores were available 
was too small for some schools to provide sufficiently stable 
estimates of the correlation coefficients and the regression 
coefficients specific to these schools. Consequently, we resorted 
to the use of the regression coefficient based on the pooled 
within-school variance and covariance of marks and test scores. 
To the extent that the assumption of homogeneity of both 
correlation coefficients and regression coefficients is valid for 
the present study, then by the argument associated with the 
second circumstance, it can be said that the observed-predicted 


mean mark difference reflects variation in marking standards. 


A third circumstance in which it could be said that the 
difference between the observed and predicted mean marks reflects 
variation in marking standards requires no consideration of the 
"fit" between test content and the’ content of the ‘related 
secondary school course. The fit of interest is, instead, between 
the test and the expectation of the postsecondary institutions who 
receive the students from the secondary schools. Insofar as the 
tests can be said to measure knowledge that is important to the 
postsecondary institutions, then the marks assigned in secondary 
school courses are surrogate measures of this knowledge, measures 
that are available in the absence of test scores. Here again, we 
conclude that the difference between predicted and observed mean 
marks reflects variation in marking standards from the point of 
view of the postsecondary institution. Homogeneity of regression 
would not seem to be a necessary requirement for the 
predicted-observed mean mark difference to be interpreted as 
variation in marking standards in this third circumstance, but it 
is a requirement that was introduced in our analysis. (it must be 


admitted that school marks may well be based on, contain 
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information about, and be predictive of characteristics of the 
students which are relevant to their postsecondary success but 


which are not revealed by the test scores.) 


One part of the study we made of the difference between the 
observed and predicted mean marks, our index of variation in 
marking standards, was correlational in nature. Our purpose was 
to investigate consistency in the patterns of course marks 
awarded. We wondered whether or not the difference between the 
observed and predicted means for a course correlated with the 
predicted mean for that same course, and whether or not the sign 
and magnitude of the coefficient of this correlation would be 
consistent over different courses. We also wondered whether or 
not the difference between the observed and predicted means for 


one course would correlate with the difference for another course. 


The second part of our analysis focussed on the magnitude of 
the discrepancies found between the observed and predicted means. 
This was done by forming a distribution of differences for a 
given course, and computing and reporting selected percentiles of 
the) distribution. We. chose: ito report. ‘the, 25th; 50th “and 75th 
percentiles of this distribution. These percentiles were chosen to 
give an indication of the typical negative deviation (25th 
percentile), the typical positive deviation (75th percentile), and 
an overall average deviation (50th percentile). By themselves, 
however, these percentiles would be difficult to interpret. To 
judge whether a typical deviation of one kind or another is large 
or small requires a comparison figure of some sort. The standard 
deviation of marks would seem to provide a reasonable comparison 
figure, particularly: if this standard deviation refers to the 
distribution of marks that includes variation among schools in 
observed mean marks (that is, what can be regarded as variance 
due to variation in marking standards). If a typical difference 
from the distribution of differences between observed and 
predicted mean marks were small relative to the - standard 
deviation of the marks distribution, then it would be reasonable 
to conclude that the variation in marking standards is relatively 


unimportant. Thus a_ student could not expect to alter his 


standing in the mark distribution very much just by changing 
schools. On the other hand, if a typical deviation were almost as 
large as the standard deviation of marks, then there would appear 
to be cause ‘for much concern about varration an tWaercen 
standards. In such a circumstance, a change of school could have 
a”marked etfect on’ a student "ss standing in the overaus 


distribution of marks. 


The procedure as outlined for studying variation in marking 
standards suffers from at least one technical limitation that may 
be viewed as more or less serious: the regression of marks on 
test scores is presumed to be linear. This presumption, while not 
necessarily true, has been found to hold tolerably well in many 


previous studies of school marks and test scores. 


B. Pooled Within-School Correlations 


In this study of variation in marking standards, test scores were 
used to compare the marks assigned by the different schools. The 
argument for this is that equivalent test performances should be 
associated, on the average, with equivalent marks, and _ that 
differences in test scores should be associated with differences 
in marks. This argument implies that test scores should have 
positive and substantial coefficients of correlation with the 
marks awarded to the students in a given school. To assure 
ourselves that this was indeed true for the tests used in the 
present’ study; “coefficients “or correlation bDasea- unmeric 
pooled-within school variations and covariations of test scores 
and marks were computed. They are reported in Table 3.32. The 
correlation coefficients that were obtained were all substantial 
and within. the range of coefficients usually found in studies of 


school marks and achievement test scores. 


C. Correlational Evidence on Marking Standards 


The regression procedure outlined previously was implemented to 
obtain a predicted, as well as an observed, mean mark for each 
school for each course to which a test related. These means were 
based on the results--marks and test scores--for those students 
within each school for whom we had obtained marks and who had 
taken the appropriate tests. Summary statistics pertaining to the 
regression analyses that were done are reported in Appendix F, 
Tanlesabe kd, tort . 57 


Coefficients of correlation between observed mean marks and 
the predicted mean marks are reported in Table 3.33 for various 
SSHGD and SSGD courses. It will be noted that two correlation 
coefficients are reported for each course. One was based on all 
the schools for which there were some relevant data; the other 
was based on only those schools for which relevant data were 
available on four or more students. The correlation coefficients 
calculated from the "trimmed" data were somewhat smaller, in 
general, than the correlation coefficients calculated from the 
untrimmed data. With the exception of two courses, the 
coefficients computed from untrimmed data were 0.30 or larger. 
What these results imply is that in schools where students did 
poorly on the achievement tests, teachers tended to award marks 
that were correspondingly low, whereas in schools where students 
did well on the tests, teachers tended to award marks that were 
correspondingly high. The tendency cannot be described as strong, 
. although the correlations for SSHGD French and physics were 
substantial, but the tendency was consistently positive. It is 
also worthy of note that the mean marks were not as_ highly 
correlated with the predicted mean marks as individual students' 
marks were with predicted individual marks (compare the 
correlations in Tables 3.32 and 3.33). In other words test 
scores were more accurate predictors of individual student marks 
within a school than of across-school mean marks for test-related 
courses. Can variation in marking standards be responsible for 


this? 


Other correlation coefficients of interest are reported in 
Table 3.34. These describe the relationship between the mean 
mark that was predicted from test results and the difference 
between the observed and predicted mean marks. Without exception 
these correlation coefficients are negative. A negative 
correlation means that if the predicted mean mark for a _ school 
was relatively low, the marks that were assigned in that school 
tended to be higher than predicted; on the other hand, if the 
predicted mean mark for a school was high, the tendency was for 


the marks assigned in that school to be lower than predicted. 


The correlational results that have been presented thus far 
seem, on reflection, to be about what one would expect. In 
general, teachers are sensitive to the achievement levels of their 
students and assign marks accordingly, hence the positive 
correlation between observed and predicted mean marks. On _ the 
other hand, it is probably an unwritten, perhaps even unspoken, 
rule in Ontario schools--schools anywhere, for that matter--that 
not every student in a course can fail, no matter how poorly all 
the students in the course achieve; similarly, no matter how well 
all the students in the course achieve, not every one of them can 
be awarded a top mark. Application of this rule would have the 
effect of reducing the average mark awarded in schools where 
student achievement was high to a level below that which would be 
expected from test results, and of increasing the marks awarded 
in schools where student achievement was low to some level above 


that which would be predicted from test results. 


The final step in our correlational study of differences 
between observed and: predicted mean marks was to intercorrelate 
the differences for different courses. The results of this part of 
the study are reported in Tables 3.35 and 3.36. The correlations 
for SSHGD courses (Table 3.35) are consistently positive although 
most are relatively small and two are very nearly zero. The 
correlations) ifore SSGD) Tcoursesae(Wable meso 6)iarem iwithmeone: 
exception, also positive. It is also interesting to note that the 
highest correlation in both tables is between the observed and 


predicted mean difference for the SSGD English course at the 
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work just because he attends a school that assigns higher or 
lower marks than would be predicted from test results. It can be 
seen from the figures presented in Table 3.37 that the typical 
decrements and increments represented by the 25th and 75th 
percentiles are not inconsequential. These "typical" differences 
between observed and predicted mean marks range from 
approximately 0.2 to 0.4 of a standard deviation of the 
distribution of marks, depending on the course. (Note that this 
standard deviation is for the overall distribution of marks, the 
one that includes the between-school variance in observed mean 
marks. These numbers were taken from Tables F.4 and F.6 of 
Appendix F.) In a course for which the standard deviation of 
marks was 10, a student who attended one of our "typical" hard 
or soft schools would expect to earn from 2 to 4 fewer or more 
marks than he should. If the effective range of the distribution 
of marks were from either 35 or 40 to either 95 or 100, and 
this range seems reasonable in view of the means and standard 
deviations of mark distributions that are reported in Tables F.4 
and F.6 of Appendix F, then the magnitude of the typical 
differences between the’ observed and predicted mean marks that we 
have chosen for study would seem relatively small. Certainly a 
student would be better advised to try to improve his mark 


through increased effort than through a change of school. 


Another view of the effect that a difference as large as 
0.4 of a standard deviation can have in a. student's expected 
standing in the provincial distribution of marks for a course can 
be obtained as follows: Let us imagine that a student is judged 
by the test score he obtained to be "average". This implies that 
he should be awarded: an average mark for the related course. (To 
see what the mean marks for the various courses were for those 
students in the survey, consult Tables F.4 and F.6 of Appendix 
F; however, these records are not needed in the_ present 
discussion.) This also implies, provided the provincial 
distribution of marks for a course is approximately symmetrical, 
that the student should stand at the 50th percentile of the 
distribution. Suppose, however, that he were to attend a school 


where the difference between’ the observed and predicted mean 
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marks was so large that he could expect to be penalized 0.4 of a 
standard deviation of the mark distribution. This would mean, all 
other things being equal and assuming that the distribution of 
marks waS approximately normal, that the student's expected 
percentile rank in the distribution would be 34, not 50 as it 
should be. On the other hand, if he were to attend a _ school 
where the difference between the observed and predicted mean 
marks was so low that he could expect to be rewarded by 0.4 of a 
standard deviation of the mark distribution, then instead of 
standing at the 50th percentile, he could expect to stand at the 
66th percentile of the mark distribution. The magnitude of the 
shift in percentile rank in this example is extreme in the sense 
that it involves the largest difference due to variation in 
marking standards that is to be found in Table 3.37. If the 
penalty or reward were only 0.2 of a standard deviation of the 
mark distribution--this was the smallest "typical" difference 
reported in Table 3.37--then the shift in percentile rank for the 
average student would be from 50 to either 42 or 58. (It should 
be noted that the shifts in percentile ranks in the foregoing 
examples are the largest that are possible for a difference of a 
given size, as measured in terms of the standard deviation of the 
mark distribution. This is because the examples are based on an 
average student, one standing at the mid-point of the 
distribution. Had the student been above or below average, then 
the shift in percentile rank would have been smaller on the 


average. ) 


E. Conclusions about Variation in Standards 


Having reached the end of our study of marking standards, what 
can we say? We have found that the predicted mean mark for a 
school correlated positively with the observed mean mark, although 
this correlation was weaker than the pooled within-school 
coefficients of correlation between individual student marks and 
predicted student marks. We have also discovered that’ the 
difference between the observed and predicted mean marks for a 


school was negatively correlated with the predicted mean mark for 


the school, and that the difference for one course was positively 
correlated with the differences for other courses. Finally, we 
have demonstrated that "typical" positive and negative differences 
between observed and predicted mean marks were substantial enough 
to affect a student's standing in the overall mark distribution of 
the province. None of this proves that the differences we have 
studied are wholly or even substantially due to variation in 
marking standards, although the hypothesis that such variation is 
a contributing causal ffactor certainly must be_ entertained 
seriously. What the results do show is’ that schools’ vary 
systematically in the marks they assign, for whatever reason, and 
that although this variation is sizeable enough to shift a 
student's location in the distribution of marks quite 
substantially, it probably is not large enough, relative to the 
overall range of marks assigned in a course, to justify his 
changing’ schools for the purpose of getting a higher mark without 
increased effort. On the other hand, if positions in postsecondary 
educational institutions are awarded competitively on the basis of 
the marks a student earns in secondary school, then it must be 
concluded that the students from some schools have a distinct 
advantage over the students from other schools simply because the 
marks awarded in some schools tend to be higher than the marks 


awarded in other schools. 


F. Secondary Results 


In the course of the analyses performed for the study of marking 
standards, some results that may be of general interest emerged 
as by-products. The statistical evidence that supports’ these 


results is presented an’ Tables Fol. to Fo of “Appendix Fe 


(a) The Writing Test and all three parts of the Test _of 
Reading Comprehension and Language Achievement 
(English) made significant contributions to the 
prediction of marks in English, regardless of the level 
of English course that was studied (see Table F.1). 


This result implies that the four measures tap somewhat 


(b) 


(c 


different aspects of language competence, each of which 
is important for success in SSGD- and SSHGD-level 
English courses. The regression coefficient for the 
Writing Test in all analyses was approximately 0.25, 
about one-half the size of the coefficients for the 
other three variables, or smaller. This means that each 
increase of one mark in Writing Test score would add 
about one-fourth of a mark to a_ student's estimated 
English course mark, whereas each increase of one mark 
in score on the reading comprehension part or either of 
the two language achievement parts of the Test of 
Reading Comprehension and Language Achievement 
(English) would add one-half of a mark, or more, to 


the student's predicted English course mark. 


The level of correlation achieved between tests and 
English course marks is of some interest. The average 
coefficient of correlation--averages of correlation 
coef reientstiwere “computeducing §F isher’s Zz 
transformation--between scores on the Writing Test and 
marks was 0.43. For the three parts of the objective 
test, the average correlation coefficients with marks 
were as follows: reading comprehension part, 0.36; 
first language achievement part, 0.3/7; second language 
achievement “party O0957/).'s:0bVviodsly, ‘the? Writing Test 
was the best predictor of the four, but the difference 
was small. In combination, the four scores correlated 
0.53 on the average with English course marks, a 
substantial improvement over the correlation for any 
one’ “part Valone. ihe substantial’ contribution of «the 


Writing Test to the prediction of English course marks 


Sistiamllustrateds by “the fact’ that ther average 


~ 


multiple-correlation between course marks and the three 


parts of the objective test was only 0.47. 


The Reading and Listening Tests of the Tests of French 
as_a Second Language proved to be excellent predictors 


of course marks in SSHGD-level French. The multiple 


(d) 


(e) 


correlation between these tests and course marks was 
GHGS. 


The coefficient of correlation between scores on the 
Mathematics Achievement Test and the average of marks 
on two SSHGD-level courses in mathematics, the course 
in calculus and the one in functions and relations, was 
0.65. This coefficient is somewhat lower than those 
reported by Khan (1967) between a forerunner of the 
Mathematics Achievement Test and marks on the 1967 
departmental examinations for Mathematics A (r = 0.73) 
and Mathematics B (r = 0.78). One would expect the 
correlations between a test and a departmental 
examination to be somewhat higher than the correlation 
between a test and teacher marks, for the former 
correlation is not attenuated by the subjective or 
instruction-specific factors that influence the marks 
thate, teachens;wassiign. =Khanw didmtind @thatseene 
coefficients between the predecessor of the Mathematics 
Achievement Test and Easter marks that teachers in 
three large secondary schools had assigned in 
Mathematics A and Mathematics B were somewhat lower at 
0.71 and 0.66, respectively. Any comparison between 
these coefficients and the one obtained in the present 
study is made difficult by the fact that Khan did not 
have access to final teacher marks, and he did not 
sample widely among schools. Nevertheless, it seems 
safe to conclude that the correlation between teacher 
marks in SSHGD-level mathematics courses and scores on 


the Mathematics Achievement Test was not substantially 


less¢in- 19 7.65 thaneat ‘had ‘beens intl 9675 


The correlation coefficient between marks in the SSHGD 
physics course and scores on the Physics Achievement 
Jest was 0.60. This may be compared with the 
coefficient reported by Khan (1967) of 0.64 between a 
forerunner of this test and the Easter marks in physics 


assigned by teachers in three large secondary schools. 


Khan also reported a correlation of 0.73 between 
scores on the forerunner test and scores on the last 
Ontario departmental test of physics. It seems 
reasonable, on the basis of these results, just to 
repeat the conclusion that was drawn from the 
correlational evidence available on the mathematics 
test; the correlation between teacher marks in the 
SSHGD-level physics course and scores on the Physics 
Achievement Test was not substantially less than it had 
beenwin Al 967". 


(f) Coefficients of correlation were computed between 
scores on the Test of Arithmetic and Basic Algebra and 
marks in SSGD mathematics courses of two different 
types--the foundations course at the advanced level of 
difficulty and the applications course at the general 
level of difficulty. The coefficients for these two 
courses; respectively, * were 0.61 “and =0. 47. Although 
the test assessed only basic skills, it seems that 
variation in’ performance of these skills was more 
elosely related? tom Variationi ein mwarke ‘on! the 
foundations course than in marks on the general course. 
Why this should be is a matter left for the reader to 


ponder. 


The foregoing correlational results, presented as a 
by-product of the. study of school marking standards, were 
obtained through application of a statistical procedure in which 
the appropriate within-school variances and covariances were 
pooled over schools. This approach to the study of correlation 
between test scores and marks is the best, in our opinion, in the 
case where individual students serve as the units of analysis, 
because it provides an assessment of the degree of correlation 
possible when the contaminating effect of variation in school 
means on the variables involved, variation due to differences in 
marking standards or to some other factor, has been removed. 


Those readers who, for whatever reason, would like to study 


hig 


correlations containing the variation among school means in 
addition to the within-school variance among students are referred 
to in Tables F.4 to F.7 of Appendix F. These tables contain 
means, standard deviations, zero-order intercorrelation 
coefficients and sample sizes for all the tests and school marks 
obtained on SSHGD students (Tables F.4 and F.5) and SSGD 
students (Tables F.6 and F.7) in Anglophone schools. 


1.4 Factors Associated with Educational Achievement 


The’. third" and’ “finaly “purpose ssf ithe SSGD/SSHGD survey of 
Anglophone students was to identify factors associated with school 
success as measured by the achievement tests used in this study. 
In addition, a study was made of factors associated with future 
plans as reported by students in response to one of the questions 


in the Student Questionnaire. 


A. Procedure 


The procedure followed in this analysis was similar to the one 
followed in the study of variation in marking standards and 
described in the previous’ section of “this report: “Of ‘course. 
different variables were involved. In this part of the study our 
objective was to identify factors (predictor variables) associated 
with school achievement as measured by the tests used in the 
study, and with future plans as reported in the Student 
Questionnaire. The factors included in our study were as follows: 
(i) variables based on data obtained via the Student 
Questionnaire: the age and sex of the student, language spoken in 
the home, and education and occupation of the parents/guardians; 
(ii) variables based on program information obtained from the 
schools; for SSGD students, these were: total credits earned in 
secondary school to the end of June 1976, total credits in 
English, total credits in mathematics, total credits in courses 
at the advanced level of difficulty, and total credits in courses 


at the ‘general levelowof “difficulty; ™ for *SSHGD="sttdents; =the 


variables included: total credits earned in secondary school to 
the end of June 1976, total credits in English courses, total 
credits in mathematics courses, total number of SSHGD courses 
that were taken during 1975-76, and total number of SSHGD 
courses taken in languages, Cigt alse numbe Form in 
history/geography/other social sciences, total number in 
mathematics/science, and total number in other courses; (iii) 
variables related to the school: size of school, type (collegiate 
vs. other), geographic location (Central, Southwestern and Western 
vs. the rest of the province), size of community (large city and 
suburban vs. small city and rural), organization (regular academic 
year vs. semester system or some other system), and length of 
instructional periods (class periods of 35 to 45 minutes in 


length vs. longer class periods). 


Some adjustments were made to the data derived from the 
Student Questionnaire before they were entered into the analysis. 
If a student failed to report his/her sex, he/she was assumed to 
be female; if a student failed to give his/her birthdate, or if 
an age less than 15 ‘or greater than 22 years was reported, 
he/she was assigned the mean age for the group, either SSGD or 
SSHGD, whichever; if the language spoken in the home was not 
supplied, it was assumed that the language was English; if no 
level of education were given for a parent/guardian, it was 
assumed that the parent/guardian had finished secondary school; if 
the occupation of the male parent/guardian had been omitted, or 
if the parent/guardian were reported as deceased, retired, etc., 
_ the occupation level was set to 3 on the Blishen scale; if the 
female parent/guardian were listed as having an occupation other 
than housewife, this variable was coded one, otherwise it was 
coded zero; if the total credits given for the student were fewer 
than 20 for SSGD students, fewer than 27 for SSHGD students, or 
if it were missing altogether, the record for the student was 
dropped from the data file. By this latter step approximately 
three per cent of SSGD records (out of 1794) and approximately 
five per cent of SSHGD records (out of 3751) were deleted. The 
adjustments made to the occupation of male parent/guardian 
affected approximately 11 per cent of both SSGD and SSHGD 


records; all other adjustments affected approximately one per cent 


of the records or less. 


The next step was to compute variances for all variables 
and the intercorrelation coefficients among variables using pooled 
within-school variances and covariances. This step in the analysis 
involved all the predictor variables described previously for both 
the SSGD and SSHGD groups, and in addition, the following 
variables: »futuretyyplans¢)*totalsjscere oan “ithe West 1ofeReading 
Comprehension and Language Achievement (English) (available for 
all students), score on the Writing Test (for those SSGD and 
SSHGD students who had taken ib)sye.scorécconathex! estvot 
Arithmetic and Basic Algebra (for those SSGD students who had 
written it), and score on the Mathematics Achievement Test (for 


those SSHGD students who had written it). 


Several multiple regression analyses were then performed 
using score on a test or the variable of future plans as the 
dependent variable and selected members of the set of predictor 
variables as independent variables. This was to identify the 
smallest reasonable set of predictors for which the multiple 
correlation coefficient with a test score or with future plans 


was as high as possible. 


Once a set of predictor variables had been identified, the 
regression function based on the pooled within-school variances 
and covariances was used to predict--for each school--a mean for 
the variable of future plans and a mean for each test included in 


the subsequent step of the analysis. This prediction was done in 
the SSGD group for score on the Test of Reading Comprehension and 
Language Achievement (English), score on the Writing Test, score 


on the Test of Arithmetic and Basic Algebra, and the future plans 
of the student. In the SSHGD group, the prediction of a mean for 


each school was done only for score on the Test of Reading 


Comprehension and Language Achievement (English) and the variable 
of future plans. (The Writing Test and the Mathematics 


Achievement Test were not included at this stage.) 
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The final step in this analysis was to compute, for each 
school, a residual for each test that had been retained in the 
analysis to this point, and one for future plans. A_ residual 
consisted of the difference between the predicted mean for a test 
or for the plans variable and the observed mean for the test or 
the plans variable. The residuals for each test and for plans 
were intercorrelated among themselves; they were also correlated 


with other variables for each school. 


B. Individual Student Factors Related to Achievement Within 
Schools 


The results of the regression analyses performed on the pooled 
within-school variances and covariances are reported in Tables 
SSH. Suh. (The variances of all variables studied in these 
analyses and the matrices of correlation coefficents among the 
variables are presented in Appendix I.) By this stage of the 
analysis several program variables (predictors) had been excluded 
because they overlapped substantially with the program variables 
that were retained in the analysis that is reported here. The 
predictors that were retained were: age and sex of student, 
language spoken in the home, educational level of 
parents/guardians, occupational level of parents/guardians, total 
number of English credits, and total number of mathematics 


credits earned in secondary school. 
Consider the results for the SSGD sample: 


(i) From the results presented in Table 3.38, it can be 
seen that the predictors of performance on the Test of Reading 
Comprehension and Lanquage Achievement (English) having regression 
coefficients that were significantly different from zero were: 
age, sex, educational level attained by both parents/guardians, 
occupational level of the father/male guardian, and the total 
number of credits taken in English and mathematics courses during 
secondary school. Of these, the only variables subject to much, 


if any, change by the conscious effort of the student are the 


program variables. A student could expect to improve his 
performance on this test by about one mark for each additional 


credit in English or mathematics that he acquired. 


(ii) The results for the Writing Test (Table 3.39) tend to 
duplicate those for the Jest of Reading Comprehension and 
Language Achievement. The factor both having the most effect on 
writing and lying under the student's control is number of credits 


in English. 


(iii) The results for the Test of Arithmetic and Basic 
Algebra (Table 3.40) again demonstrates the power of time spent 
learning a subject. The largest regression coefficient is for the 
total number of credits in mathematics. For every credit taken in 
mathematics, a student could expect to improve his test score by 


approximately four marks. 


(iv) The interesting result in the analysis of the variable 
of future plans (Table 3.41) is the fact that language of the 
home is a significant predictor here, whereas it was not 
Significant in the other three analyses. Students from homes 
where English is spoken are less likely to have plans to continue 
their studies at both the secondary and postsecondary levels than 


students from homes where another language is spoken. 


The results from the regression analysis performed on the 
SSHGD data (Tables 3.42 to 3.45) generally corroborate the 
results from the SSGD analyses. Students can expect to improve 
their test scores on the language tests by taking English courses, 
and on the Mathematics Achievement Test by taking mathematics 
courses. It is also interesting to note that the language spoken 
at home’ is a significant predictor of scores on the Test of 
Reading Comprehension and Language Achievement (English); students 
from homes where English is spoken were predicted to have a two 
mark advantage on this test over the students from non-English © 


speaking homes. 


What have we found? The answer must be that we found pretty 
much what one would expect. Regardless of which school a student 
goes to, he/she will tend to achieve better on the _ tests 
administered in this study, and he/she will also tend to have 
plans to continue his/her education if he/she comes from a home 
where the parents/guardians have attained a high level of formal 
education and where the father/male guardian holds a higher status 
job. But these factors are presumably out of the’ student's 
control. He/she can influence his/her achievement only by taking 
more of the right courses. In the case of the tests that were 
included in this study, these courses would be in English and 


mathematics. 


C. School Factors Related to Achievement 


In this part of the study, the residual difference between the 
mean test score achieved by the students in a school and the mean 
test score that was predicted for the school from background and 
program variables--the results of this prediction were described 
in the preceding section--was the subject of investigation. This 
mean difference may be regarded as an estimate of the effect that 
is associated with the school and which cannot be explained from 
the backgrounds of the students in the school or from the number 
of English and mathematics credits taken by the students during 
their secondary school careers. In the present discussion these 


Rerree cs are referred to as "school effects". 


Three questions arise regarding the school effects we 
obtained: (i) Are the school effects significant? That is, is the 
variance ‘over schools of the difference between the observed and 
the predicted mean significant? (ii) Are the school effects from 
one test related to those for another test? (iii) Are the school 


effects related to anything else that we know about the school? 


Evidence is presented in Table 3.46 on the question of 
Significance. The variance associated with "school effects" was 
compared with the residual variance obtained from the regression 
analyses reported in the previous section. When the relative 
magnitudes of these variances are judged with reference to 
appropriate statistical tables, it can be concluded that the 


effects, although small, are statistically significant. 


Evidence on the second question was obtained by correlating 
the different school effects obtained for the SSGD students and 
the two obtained for SSHGD students. The observed correlations 
are reported in Table 3.47. The correlations are consistently 
positive, suggesting that whatever it is that produces a school 
effect, that factor tends to affect the achievement in a school 
more or less generally across different subject areas, and to 
reveal itself in  students' plans as well as in their tested 


achievement. 


Finally, we tested the degree of association between our 
school effects and the six school variables of SiZe. eaabyoe 
(collegiate vs. other), geographic location (Central, Western and 
Southwestern Ontario vs. the rest of the province), setting (urban 
vs. rural), organization (regular academic year vs. semester 
system or some other type of organization), and period length (35 
to 45 minutes vs. longer periods). One Significant association 
was found, an association between school size and the school 
effect for future plans of students at the SSGD level. There was 
_a tendency for small schools to be associated with negative 
residuals on this variable, for large schools to be associated 
with positive residuals. This suggests that there was a tendency 
for fewer SSGD students from small schools to go on to Grade 13 
and postsecondary study than would be expected from the 
backgrounds. of the students in those schools and the number of 
English and mathematics credits they had taken. Correspondingly, 
there was a tendency for more of the SSGD students attending ~ 
large schools to go on to Grade 13 and postsecondary study than 
would be expected from their backgrounds and the number of 


English and mathematics credits they had earned in secondary 


school. However, the fact that this school size/future plans 
association was the only significant association among the 32 
that were tested for significance leads us to believe that it was 


simply due to chance. 


Our study of relation between school factors and _ the 
measures we had of school effects leads us to a not altogether 
satisfying conclusion: what school a student attends can affect 
his achievement levels as we measured them and his future plans; 
the effects schools have are real and variable. But what factors 
are the significant creators of those schools effects--this we do 
not know. All we can say at this point is that factors related to 
school size, school type, geographic location, school setting, 
organization, or period length do not appear to be the significant 


ones, at least as measured here. 


FRANCOPHONE STUDENTS 


In the conduct of the survey of Francophone students there was 
the same cause for concern about test validity as existed in the 
conduct of the survey of Anglophone students. The tests that were 
administered in this survey were selected by a committee of 
Francophone educators and they were subjected to appraisal in the 
same way that the tests for Anglophone’ students had _ been 
appraised. The general conclusions that can be drawn from the 
effort expended in validating the tests for Francophones are the 
same as were drawn about the tests for Anglophones. Instead of 
repeating these conclusions here, the reader is referred to 
subsection 1.1, A of the preceding section of this report, where 
the conclusions are presented for the tests administered to 


Anglophone students. 


There is also a need for the reader of the results 
concerning Francophone students to be aware of the nature and 
purpose of the tests used in Project I1. This is necessary if the 


test results are to be properly interpreted. Again, there is a 
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discussion of the nature and purpose of the tests used in this 
study in the preceding section of the report. Readers who omitted 
that discussion are encouraged to retrace their steps and read the 
relevant paragraphs in subsection 1.1, B before going on to 


consider the results of the Francophone survey. 


Finally, the reader who is interested to know the 
statistical methods applied to the data collected in the survey of 
Francophone students is referred to the descriptions of these 
methods that appear in subsection 1.1, C of the report of results 


for the Anglophone survey. 


2.1 Student Diversity 


A. Definition of Groups 


In this section of the report, which deals with student diversity 
on selected background characteristics, on selected characteristics 
of secondary school programs and on test performance, results are 
presented separately for five groups of students. Two of the 
groups are composed of SSHGD-level students and three are 
composed of SSGD-level students. The groups were formed on the 
basis of the plans they reported having made for 1976-77. This 
information was given in response to question 7B of the 


Questionnaire de 1'étudiant. 


(a) SSHGD-POSTSEC: This group consisted of students who 
expected to complete the requirements for a Secondary 
School Honour Graduation Diploma in June 1976 and to 


go on to instruction at the postsecondary level in 
LOS NGL aT 


(b) SSHGD-OTHER: This group of SSHGD-level students had 
no plans for postsecondary education starting in - 
september 1976. They reported, instead, that they 
planned to work, return to secondary school, travel, 


getamarriedyeete.s (NT =k:66). 


(c) SSGD-SEC: Students at the SSGD level with plans to 
return to secondary school in September 1976, 
presumably to work toward an SSHGD, were included in 
this group (N =°207). . 


(d) SSGD-POSTSEC: This group consisted of all students 
who, in April 1976, were expected to complete 
requirements for their Secondary School Graduation 
Diploma the following June and who indicated they were 
planning to embark on ae program of study at the 


tertiary level in September 1976 (N = 104). 


te) "SSGD-OTHER: “The majority “cf ‘students “in this 
JoGU=level “group expected “bo “be inefulri=time 
employment in September 1976 (N = 200). 


Additional information about the students in each group is 
provided in a series of three tables (see Tables 3.48 to 3.50). 
(For an explanation of how to interpret the information in tables 
of results for categorical variables, see subsection 1.2, A in 
the report of the Anglophone survey.) The figures in Table 3.48 
are based on responses to question 9C in the Questionnaire de 
l'étudiant and are estimates of the percentage of students in each 
group in the population of Francophone students who had. applied to 
either a university, a College of Applied Arts and Technology, or 
another type of postsecondary institution. It can be seen, as 
would be expected, that a large majority of the SSHGD-level 
students hoped to go to university, whereas a correspondingly 
large majority of SSGD-level students planned to enter a CAAT. 
The relatively large percentage (14) of students in the 
SSGD-POSTSEC group who did not respond to question 9C presumably 
indicates ‘that, although many students in this group were hoping 
to go on to postsecondary training, they had not yet applied for 
admission to a tertiary institution at the time they took the 


questionnaire. 
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The destinations of students in the SSGD-OTHER-= and 
SSHGD-OTHER groups were ascertained through responses’ to 
question 7B of the Questionnaire de 1'étudiant. A tabulation of 
these responses led to the results presented in Table 3.49. The 
most striking feature of these results is the high percentage of 
students in both groups who planned to leave school to take up 
full-time jobs. An additional feature that merits comment is the 
relatively large percentage (13) of SSHGD students who said they 
would be returning to secondary school in September 1976. Whether 
they were planning this course of action because they had been 
incorrectly identified by school principals as being eligible for 
an SSHGD, or because they were failing one or more courses needed 
for their SSHGD, or because they simply wanted to pick up an 
additional course or two in addition to those needed for an 
SSHGD, or for some other reason, cannot be ascertained from the 


data that was collected in this study. 


Students who indicated they had plans to return to secondary 
school in September were asked to indicate whether they expected 
to begin attending a postsecondary educational institution some 
time before the end of 1979 (see Questionnaire de 1'étudiant 8A). 
As would be expected, the vast majority of students in group 
SSGD-SEC said "YES" to this question (see the results presented 
Inj lab len 43.5.0) eal ne adit on eee per cent of students in group 
SSHGD-OTHER also said "YES". This is surprising in view of the 
fact that only 15. pem (cent of this ,qroup, said they would be 
returning to secondary school in September 1976, and it was only 
_ these students who were supposed to answer question 8A. 
Obviously, some students failed to follow the instructions in the 
Questionnaire de 1'étudiant. Despite this, it seems likely that 
most of the SSHGD-OTHER students who were planning to return to 
secondary school were also planning eventually to carry on their 


studies at the postsecondary level. 


The information that was obtained on these five groups of © 
Francophone students is presented in the next three portions of 
this subsection; B is on student background characteristics, C on 


characteristics of the students' secondary school programs, and D 
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on the results of the achievement tests. Tables are used to 
present the findings; they are supplemented, where appropriate and 
additionally informative, by graphs. There is one table and, when 
supplementary graphs are provided, one graph per characteristic 
(variable) that was studied. Each table and graph contains a line 
of results for each different group for which the information was 


available. 


B. Background Characteristics 


The extent of diversity within and among the five groups of 
Francophone students on a variety of background characteristics is 
indicated in the numbers contained in Tables 3.51 to 3.60. 
(Readers who encounter difficulty interpreting the numbers 
contained in these tables are referred to subsections L.2, A ‘and 
1.2, B in the report of results for Anglophone students, where 
the meaning of similar numbers is discussed.) Attention is 


directed to the following features of the tabled results: 


(a) There was a majority of females in all groups except 
SSGD-OTHER, in which the preponderance of males is 
very large (Table 3.51). It seems that the male 
Francophone student is more likely to leave school at 
the SSGD level for the purpose of going to work than 


is his female classmate. 


(b) As would be expected, the SSHGD-level students were 
older than the SSGD-level students. The SSGD-SEC group 
was approximately a year younger than either of the 
SSHGD groups, but the SSGD-POSTSEC and SSGD-OTHER 

‘groups were less than a year younger than the SSHGD 
students (Table 3.52). 


(c) Approximately five-sixths of the students, regardless 
of group membership, reported hearing French spoken in 


their homes, but only from two-thirds to three-fourths 


(d) 


(e) 


(f ) 


(g) 


(h) 


(i) 


(3) 


of the students said they spoke French when outside 
their schools and homes (Table 3.53). 


A higher percentage of students in group SSGD-OTHER 
than in the rest of the groups had received their 
education in a language of instruction other’ than 
French for one or more years, and this group had the 
highest percentage of students reporting four or more 
years of education in a language other than French 
(hab Ter 3 75540). 


The vast majority of students in all groups were born 
in Canada (Table 3.55). 


All students not born in Canada appear to have arrived 
in Canada prior to 1972, and most of these individuals 
came into the country before 1967 (Table 3.56). 


Both parents for the vast majority of students were 
born in Canada (Table 3.57). 


The parents of SSHGD-level students and of SSGD 
students who were continuing in secondary school 
(SSGD-SEC) tended to have more formal education than 
the parents of SSGD students who were leaving school 
either to go into postsecondary training or to take up 
WOrk €lC se Chable om ou). 


The fathers/male guardians of students in Group 
SSGD-OTHER tended to occupy lower status jobs than the 
fathers/male guardians of students in the other groups 
(Table 3.59). 3 


The unavailability of postsecondary programs in French 
had affected the planning that students had done for 
the future. Sizeable percentages of SSHGD-POSTSEC, 
SSGD-POSTSEC and SSGD-SEC students apparently were 


forced by the unavailability of French programs to plan 


on taking the program they wanted in English or else on 
taking a less desired program in French. Sizeable 
fractions of the SSHGD-OTHER and SSGD-OTHER groups 
who said they did not plan to take postsecondary 
training also said they would take training in French 
if it were available (Table 3.60). 


The Questionnaire de 1'étudiant contained questions for 
Students leaving school to take up full-time work about their 
employment plans and questions for all students about their career 
plans. These questions were answered by too few students to 


provide results of any value. 


C. Program Characteristics 


As was done for the survey of Anglophone students, information 
was obtained from each participating Francophone school on the 
programs of courses taken by all the SSGD students who had been 
included in the sample, regardless of whether or not they had 
written the tests, and on the programs of courses taken by at 
most 50 of the SSHGD students who were tested, and at most 30 
of the students at this level who had been assigned to tests but 
who stayed away from school on testing day. The tabulations that 
were made of this information are presented in Tables 3.61 to 
3.64. The first two of these tables concern the SSHGD-level 
students, the second two concern the SSGD-level students. Notice 
that, compared with the results just presented on background 
characteristics, these tables contain results for an extra 
group--those students who had been assigned to tests but were 
absent from school on the day the tests were administered. These 
individuals could not be assigned to one of the other groups for 
each level of student because they did not complete a 
Questionnaire de 1'étudiant; hence, their plans for September 
1976 were not known. Results on these absentees are useful 
because they enable us to compare the missing students in the 


sample with those who were present. 


The information presented in Tables 3.61 to 3.64 is 
different from that presented in the tables’ on _ background 
characteristics. As an aid to understanding, the reader is 
referred to a brief discussion of how to interpret the information 
in these tables contained in subsection 1.2, C, where program 
characteristics of Anglophone students are reported. In that same 
section, descriptions can be found of the different types of 


credits. and courses referred to in Tables 3.61 to 3.64. 


From the information on credits obtained for SSHGD-level 
students (see Table 3.61), support can be obtained for the 


following conclusions: 


(a) From the fact that the percentage of students in the 
SSH D .group,,whoe ssaldwethey. iweren goings ang.co 
postsecondary education was higher for each number of 
total, advanced, mathematics, and traditional academic 
credits. than it was. for, the. SSHGD, group, wath. other 
plans (e.g. return to secondary school, work, marriage, 
travel), it is apparent that the typical student in the 
SSHGD-POSTSEC group, as compared with the typical 
student in the SSHGD-OTHER group, had (from one to 
two) more credits in total, (from three to four) more 
credits in advanced level courses, (on the order of one) 
more credit in mathematics, and (from two to three) 


more credits in traditional academic courses. 


(b) The pattern of results for the students who were truant 
on testing day (Group SSHGD-ABSENTEES) is not very 
much like the pattern of results for either of Groups 
SSHGD-POSTSEC Or A soSHGD-OTHER. In general, the 
‘percentages for the absentees were found to lie 
somewhere between those for the other groups. (An 
important exception to this generalization occurred for 


credits in francais courses; see point (c) below.) 


Lad 


(c) 


(d) 


(e) 


(fF) 


The vast majority of SSHGD-level Francophone students 
had earned at least four credits in the study of 
frangais, and approximately 60 per cent had earned at 
least five. Those who had five credits were taking 
courses in frangais at the rate of one per year during 
their high school careers. Note that, as a group, a 
smaller percentage of the absentees than of the other 
groups had studied at least four and at least five 


francais courses. 


Over | 50 ‘per cent ‘of “SSHGD=POSTSEC students, “but 
slightly less than 50 per cent of the other two 
groups, had earned five or more credits in mathematics. 
The probability was approximately 0.5 that a 
Francophone student at the SSHGD-level had taken at 
least one mathematics course in each year of secondary 


school. 


A majority of the total credits earned by SSHGD-level 
students were in courses’ in traditional academic 
subjects, and at the advanced level of difficulty. In 
Group SSHGD-POSTSEC, the median number of advanced 
credits was approximately 24 and the median number of 
credits in traditional subjects was approximately 25. 
From this, it follows that the typical student who 
graduated withrvam SSHGD an 1976 ‘and: *had <plans “for 
postsecondary study had prepared himself for that study 
by taking five courses in traditional academic subjects 
at the advanced level of difficulty each year he was in 


secondary school. 


The relatively large percentage of students having less 
than the normally required 33 credits for an SSHGD 
merits some comment. The percentages of students in 
each of “Groups, ‘SSHGD=POSTSEC, SSHGD-OTHER ~~ and 
SSHGD-ABSENTEES who had earned fewer than 33 credits 
by) the -ende of “Sune “D976 were’ 15, 05 vind. 2 


respectively. It is possible that most of these 


ite) 


The 


students actually failed to qualify for an SSHGD in 
1976 because they failed one or more Grade Thirteen 
courses. Unfortunately, the designation SSHGD in this 
study refers to the principal's expectation for the 
student in April of 1976, not to the post-examination 
reality. of .June. The, likelihood, that, this: kindof 
April-misclassification was the cause of the 
aforementioned percentages is heightened by the fact 
that fully 13 per cent of the SSHGD-OTHER students 
reported plans to return to secondary school in 
september 1976; for most the reason for returning 
seems likely to have been to earn the SSHGD that lay 
beyond them in June MEST EeR 3 


information presented on the Grade Thirteen courses 


taken by SSHGD-level students during 1975-76 (see Table 3.62) 


suggests the following conclusions: 


(a) 


(b) 


The difference between Groups SSHGD-POSTSEC’ and 
SSHGD-OTHER- lies in the marked tendency for students 
in the former group to have taken more Grade Thirteen 
courses in total than students in the latter group. 
Also there is a less pronounced but nevertheless 
apparent tendency for students in Group SSHGD-POSTSEC 
to have taken more Grade Thirteen courses in 


mathematics/science than students in Group 
SSHGD-OTHER. 


Of Francophone SSHED “students Jwithi «plans afer 
postsecondary study, almost 80 per cent were taking 
six or more Grade Thirteen courses in 1975-76, one of 
which was almost certain to be a language and another 
of which was a mathematics/science course with 
probability approximately equal to 0.75. In addition, 
there was about a two-thirds probability that a student’ 
in this group would have taken a second language, and 


chances were about even that he/she would have taken a 
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history/geography and a second’ mathematics/science 


course. 


(c) The students who were absent from school the day of 
the tests had, as a group, very much the same total 
number of Grade Thirteen courses as the SSHGD-OTHER 
group, “and Sviery muecitseitive’ ssame niimber ‘of 
history/geography/ social science courses as both the 
other SSHGD groups. This group was different from the 
others, principally in the lower percentage of students 
studying the different numbers of Grade _ Thirteen 


francais courses. 


The picture that is described by the credit and course 
information on SSGD-level students is more complicated than that 
for SSHGD-level students. In large measure, this is due to the 
fact that there are four student groups to contend with, not 
three. The following conclusions seem to hold on the basis of the 


resultsipresented in Tables®3..'63° and: 3764% 


(a) Of the three groups SSGD-SEC, SSGD-POSTSEC, and 
SSGD-OTHER, a higher percentage of the first group, 
consisting of students who were planning to continue 
their secondary school studies in September 1976, than 
of students in the other two groups had accumulated 
each tabled number of credits in advanced level 
courses. 97In moste other respects, this ‘group was 
indistinguishable from Group SSGD-POSTSEC and both had 
higher percentages for each tabled number of total 
credits, credits in mathematics courses, and credits in 
traditional academic subjects than either Group 

' SSGD-OTHER- or Group SSGD-ABSENTEES. The other 
striking difference between the students in either of 
the groups SSGD-POSTSEC or SSGD-SEC and the students 
in the other two groups is that a much higher 
percentage of students in the former two groups than in 


the latter two were taking at least one and at least 


(b) 


(c) 


two Grade Twelve level courses in mathematics/science 
during 1975-76. 


The relationship between the tabled percentages for the 
group of absentees and those for the other groups 
varies, which is to say that for some number of 
credits (courses) of a given type, the percentage for 
the absentees most nearly corresponds with the 
percentage for SSGD-OTHER, whereas for another number 
of credits (courses) of the same type, it most nearly 
corresponds with the percentages for SSGD-SEC and 
SSGD-POSTSEC. This would seem to indicate that the 
absentees were students of all three types: those 
headed for postsecondary study, those headed for 
continued study in secondary school, and those with 
other " plans.1)) Thas) FInterpretatiom ‘ofwethed srestii gs «ior 
this group conforms reasonably well with what one would 
expect had a more or less random assortment of SSGD 


students chosen to be absent from the testing. 


Most students, regardless of group membership, had 
accumulated" 2Z7iwicredits® or more: by June 1976),7) thus 
meeting one of the requirements of the SSGD. The 
relatively small percentages of students in Groups 
SSGD-SEC, SSGD-POSTSEC, and SSGD-OTHER, who failed 
to achieve this number (11, 8, and 11 per cent 
respectively) may have been incorrectly designated by 
principals as being eligible for the SSGD, or they may 
have failed a course or two that, if passed, would 
haver completed’ ther “qualification: thors the SSGDersor 


they may have been transfer students with incomplete 


“records. The percentage of absentees who had _ not 


accumulated 27 credits by the end of June was somewhat 
higher, at 20, than the percentages for the other 


groups. 


(d) From the tabled percentages of students who had 
accumulated three or more, four or more and five or 
more credits in frangais and in mathematics, it is 
clear that a large majority of the 1976 Francophone 
population of SSGD students--well over 80 per 
cent--took one frangais credit per year during their 
secondary school careers, and that a somewhat smaller 
percentage--on the order of 70 per cent in groups 
SSGD-SEC and SSGD+POSTSEC, and» on the order of 50 
DSi GemGe iste Git Gil. pS) 9, 9-G)D)=:0 WHER oe cand 
SSGD-ABSENTEES--accumulated one mathematics credit 


per year. 


(e) During 1975-76, between 63 and 81 per cent of 
students, depending on the group in the Francophone 
SSGD population, took at least two language courses at 
the Grade Twelve level. This presumably reflects the 
fact that both frangais and English (anglais) are 
studied by the large majority of Francophone students 


through to the end of Grade Twelve. 


(f) Another striking result is the fact that fewer than 
one-third of all Francophone SSGD-level students took a 
Grade Twelve course in history/geography/social science 
during 1975-76. 


(g) 1t is apparent from the fact that fewer than half the 
students in Group SSGD-OGTHER had 10 or more credits 
in advanced level courses whereas 64 per cent of Group 
SoGD=PUSTSEC and 84° sper ‘cent of SSGD-SEC had 10 or 
ROCESSCr CHAS. OF Tuitoeet ypestiatoethe students in 
SSGD-OTHER were less academically inclined than the 


students in the other two groups. 


The foregoing results on credits and courses serve two 
functions. They better describe the groups of students within each 
of the SSGD and the SSHGD populations for which information of 


other kinds hag already been presented. They also describe 


something of the nature of the courses that were taken by 1976 
students thought to be eligible at the time they were sampled, 
for either an SSGD or an SSHGD. At this point we are ready to 
compare these groups of students in terms of their scores on the 


achievement tests. 


D. Achievement Tests 


Statistical information about the performance of F rancophone 
students on the achievement tests is provided in Tables 3.65 to 
5.75. A different perspective in some of the test results is 
provided sDyesshiguinecss > a74eeoneo.. 1e2 ay description of the 
information contained in these figures and a statement concerning 
their interpretation can be found in subsection ie 2,5 e DtOt eens 
chapter, where achievement test results are reported for 
Anglophone students. (Further information of a technical nature 
about the tests, information that will help the reader interpret 
the test results, is provided in Appendices A2, A4, A5, A8, 
AS abe anduDie) 


A’ study of Tables) "5.65" to! 3275*¢and (Figures! 3.57 ita sae 
of test results for Francophone students suggests the following 


conclusions: 


(a) The order of achievement among the five groups on the 


Test de compréhension en lecture et de connaissance de 
la_lanque (francais) and the Test de composition écrite 


is, with minor exceptions, as _ follows (decreasing 
order): SSHGD-POSTSEC, SSGD-SEC, SSHGD-OTHER, 
SSGD-PUSTSEC, SSGD-OTHER. The difference between the 
SSGD students planning to go on to Grade Thirteen 
(SSGD-SEC) and those going from Grade Thirteen into 
postsecondary study may be regarded in some sense as 
the incremental value of Grade Thirteen to performance 
of this”. test. (Unfortunately, we have no way to 


compare the increment -due to Grade Thirteen with that 
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due to a year in university, a CAAT, or some other 


form of training.) 


(b) The SSGD-SEC group is also superior in its performance 
on the Test d'arithmétique et d'algébre de base to the 
other two SSGD groups, with. one exception: the 
performance of the highest scoring students in _ the 
group going on to postsecondary study (SSGD-POSTSEC) is 
on a par with that of the highest scoring students in 
group SSGD-SEC. 


(c) No consistent pattern of results emerges for the Test 
de connaissance de la langue (anglais). Of course group 
SSHGD-POSTSEC generally outperformed the other groups 
and group SSGD-OTHER scored relatively low in 
comparison with the other groups. But the numerous 
cross-overs in the results make it impossible to 
establish an order of merit among the groups 
SSHGD-OTHER, SSGD-SEC and SSGD-POSTSEC that holds 


for all three of the subtest scores. 


(d) No comparisons are possible between groups 
SSHGD-POSTSEC and SSHGD-OTHER in performance on the 
Test de rendement en mathématiques and the Test de 
rendement en physique because too few students in the 
latter group wrote these tests to permit the estimation 


of percentiles. 


Some readers may want to compare the performance of 
Francophone students with the performance of Anglophone students. 
They are to be forewarned that any comparison based on language 
test performance would be nonsensical either because different 
tests were used or, in the case of the Test de composition 
écrite, which was a translation of the Writing Test, because 
there is no logical way to put the French and English essays on 
the same scale, given that they were written in two different 
languages and scored by two different sets of markers, each set 


expert in only one language. It might seem, however, that 


comparisons between Francophones and Anglophones would be possible 


for the Test d'arithmétique et d'algebre de base the Test de 


rendement en mathématiques and the Test de rendement en physique 
because these instruments were direct translations of the English 


language versions. Here again the reader must be forewarned that 
comparisons are hazardous. It is impossible to say, on the basis 
of available evidence, whether both versions of the same test 
were equal in difficulty and it may be impossible to collect the 
kind of data that would provide a convincing conclusion on the 


issue of equality of difficulty. 


2.2 Variation in Marking Standards 


The study of variation in marking standards across the Francophone 
schools in the survey was conducted in the same way that the 
study of variation in standards over Anglophone schools was done. 
A description of the procedure and a discussion of its underlying 
rationale is to be found earlier in this chapter (in subsection 


1.3, A) in the presentation of results for the Anglophone study. 


A. Pooled Within-School Correlations 


Coefficients of correlation between marks and test scores are 
reported in Table 3.26. These are based on pooled within-school 
variances and covariances, statistics which would be unaffected by 
variation in marking standards among the schools. It will be 
noted that all ‘correlations, “save "one; ~ were “positive and 
substantial. The one coefficient that was low is for marks in the 
general (applications) mathematics course at the SSGD level. 
Inspection of additional information on the analyses by which the 
correlation coef ficrents reported wan PMableim.. Aéviwebre 
produced--see Table G.5 of Appendix G--revealed that’ the 
variance of test scores for the group of students for whom 
applications course marks were available was only three-tenths the 
variance of test scores for the group for whom marks in the 


advanced SSGD (foundations) course were available. The low 
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variance of test scores for the applications group must be 
responsible, in large part, for the low coefficient of correlation 
between the applications course marks and the scores on the Test 
d'arithmétique et d'algébre de base. Although mean test scores 
were not obtained in the analyses reported in Table G.3, it is 
nonetheless true that the mean test score for the applications 
group was much lower than the mean for the foundations group. It 
seems that a "floor effect" was responsible for the low variance 
of test scores; the test was simply too difficult to discriminate 


well among the members of this group. 


Given that the study of marking standards employed test 
scores as the basis for comparing marks, it seemed unadvisable, 
in view of the negligible coefficient of correlation between the 
relevant test and marks in the general mathematics course at the 
SSGD level, to pursue the analysis any further for this course. 
In what follows, attention is focussed on only those courses for 
which the mark-test score coefficients of correlation were 


substantial. 


B. Correlational Evidence Concerning Marking Standards 


The regression procedure described in the section on Anglophone 
results was implemented to obtain a predicted, as well as an 
observed, mean mark for each school-course combination. These 
means were based on the results--marks and test scores--for those 
students within each school for whom we had obtained marks and 
who had taken the appropriate test. Summary statistics pertaining 
to the regression analyses that were done ..are reported in 


Appendix.G;  Jables .G.1 to, G.5. 


Coefficients of correlation between observed mean marks and 
predicted mean marks are reported in Table 3.77. It will be 
noted that two coefficients are reported for each course, one 
computed from the means of all the schools for which there were 
data, and the other computed from the means of only those schools 


for which data were available on four or more students. The 
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latter coefficients, based on "“trimmed™ data,~ were larger “than 
the untrimmed coefficients in the case of the three SSGD-level 
courses for which the "trimming rule" resulted in the exciusion 
of data from either two or five schools; the trimmed coefficient 
was considerably smaller for the one SSHGD-level course where 
trimming resulted in “the ‘exclusion “of data’ on “four™schoolse ain 
itself this result “Is very™@revealings’ tor it+ points "Co the srace 
that any findings that emerge from the study of marking standards 
in Francophone schools are relatively unstable, due to the small 
number of schools involved. The exclusion of only one or two 
schools from an analysis, for whatever reason, is very likely to 
affect ‘the “results© quite’ "substantially s "For this" reason the 


results reported here must be interpreted cautiously. 


The correlation coefficients reported in Table 3.77 tend to 
be non-zero and positive. The general implication of these 
results is that in schools where students did poorly on the 
achievement tests, teachers tended to award marks that were 
correspondingly low, and that in schools where students did well 
on the achievement tests, teachers tended to award marks that 
were correspondingly high. The tendency cannot be described as 
strong, and as noted earlier, whatever tendency there is, is very 
sensitive to the inclusion or exclusion of even as few as two 


schools. 


Coefficients of correlation were also computed between 
predicted mean marks and the difference between observed and 
predicted mean marks. These coefficients are reported in Table 
5.78 for both the untrimmed and the trimmed samples of schools. 
With the exception of one coefficient which is near zero, these 
coefficients are negative. In some cases, the correlation is 
quite substantial although it must be remembered that these 
coefficients are very unstable, based as they are on such a small 
number of schools. The implication of a negative correlation 
coefficient is that the marks assigned in schools where students © 
did badly on the test were not as low, on the average, as was 


predicted by the test, whereas the marks assigned in schools 
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wnere students did well on the test were not as high, on the 


average, as was predicted by the test. 


The foregoing correlational results seem, on reflection, to 
be about what one would expect. In general teachers are sensitive 
to the achievement levels of their students and assign marks 
accordingly; hence the positive correlation between observed and 
predicted mean marks. On the other hand, it is probably an 
unwritten (perhaps even unspoken) rule in education that not every 
student in a course can fail, no matter how poorly all the 
students in the course perform; similarly, no matter how well all 
the students in a course achieve, every one of them cannot be 
awarded a top mark. Application of this rule would have the 
effect of reducing the average mark awarded in schools where 
student achievement was high to a level below that which would be 
expected from test results, and of increasing the marks given out 
in schools where student achievement was low to a level above 


that which would be predicted from test results. 


The final step in our correlational study of differences 
between observed and predicted mean marks was to intercorrelate 
the differences *for. different | courses. This procedure was 
implemented in an attempt to assess the ©degree to which 
differences between observed and predicted scores varied from 
course to course within each single school. The results of this 
part of the study are reported in Table 3.79 and 3.80. The 
numbers in these tables are difficult to interpret because there 
is a lack of consistency in the sign, as well as the magnitude, 
of the coefficients. Moreover, the coefficients based on the 
untrimmed sample of schools tend to vary, sometimes quite 
markedly, from the coefficients based on the trimmed sample of 
schools. On the basis of these results, it is just not possible 
to say whether Francophone schools having a relatively large 
(small) difference between observed and predicted means for one 
course will also have relatively large (small) differences for 
other courses. The required consistency of results on which to 


base a conclusion is just not present in these coefficients. 
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'e® Extent of Variation in Difference between Observed and 


Predicted Mean Marks 


To provide some sense of the variation that was found over 
schools in the magnitude of differences, a distribution of 
differences was formed for each course. Then, the 25th 59th and 
75th percentiles of each distribution were determined; they are 
reported in Table 3.81. It can be seen that the median deviation 
(the difference between observed and predicted mean mark) is 
relatively small in most cases. (The median difference for SSGD 
general level anglais constitutes an exception.) This means that 
on the average, over all the schools in the study, the marks that 
were assigned were close to what would be expected. This should 
not be surprising; the regression method used to obtain predicted 
mean marks ensured that the median difference between the 
predicted and observed mean marks would be relatively small; in 


fact, the mean difference would be exactly zero. 


Greater interest extends to the 25¢? ang 75th percentiles 
of the distribution of differences. They constitute’ typical 
negative and positive deviations; they indicate the magnitude of 
the decrement or increment a student could expect to receive in 
his mark just because he attended a school that assigned higher or 
lower marks than would be predicted from test results. It can be 
seen from the figures presented in Table 3.81 that the typical 
decrements and increments represented by the 25th ang 75th 
percentiles are not inconsequential. These "typical" differences 
between observed and predicted mean marks ranges trom 
approximately 0.2 to 0O.7 of a standard deviation of the 
distribution of marks, depending on the course. (Note that this 
standard deviation is for the overall distribution of marks, the 
one that includes the between-school variance in differences 
between observed and predicted mean marks. These figures were 
taken from Tables G.4 and G.6 of Appendix G.) The figures 0.2 
and 0.7/7 of a standard deviation should be compared with the full 
range of a distribution of marks, which is typically six standard 


deviations. This suggests the conclusion that a student could do 


more to raise his marks by increasing his effort than by changing 


schools. 


Another view of the effect that a difference as large as 
O.7 of a standard deviation can have on a_ student's expected 
provincial standing in a course can be obtained by considering the 
following example: Imagine that a student is judged, by the test 
score he obtained, to be average. This implies that he should be 
awarded an average mark for the related course. (To see what the 
mean marks for the various courses were for those students in the 
survey, consult Tables G.4 and G.6 of Appendix Gj; however, 
these marks are not required in the present discussion.) This 
also implies, provided the provincial distribution of marks for a 
course is approximately symmetrical, that the student should 
stand at the 5oth percentile of the distribution. Suppose, 
however, that he were to attend a school where the marking 
standard was so high that he could expect to be penalized 0.7 of 
a standard deviation of the mark distribution. This would mean, 
all other things being equal and assuming that the provincial 
distribution of marks was approximately normal, that the 
student's expected percentile rank in the distribution would be 
25, not 50 as it should have been. On the other hand, if he 
were to attend a school where the marking standard was so low 
that he could expect to be rewarded by OQ./7 of a standard 
deviation of the mark distribution, then instead of standing at 


the 5oth percentile, he could expect to stand at 75th 


percentile 
ofeeathe= mark | “distrabutdones tthe? antagnitude:cofs ‘therr-shift)) in 
percentile rank in this example is extreme in the sense that it 
involves the largest difference due to variation in marking 
standards that is to be found ins Table 3.81. If the penalty or 
reward were only 0.2 of a standard deviation of the mark 
distribution--this was the smallest "typical" difference reported 
in Table 3.81--then the shift in percentile rank for the average 
student would be from 50 to either 42 or 58. (It should be noted 
that the shifts in percentile rank in the foregoing examples are 
the largest that are possible for an effect due to variation in 
marking standards of a given size, as measured in terms of the 


standard deviation of thes Smark ‘distribution. The inveral 
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assumption that the student was of average ability is responsible 
for this. Had it been assumed that the student was either above 
or below average, as judged from his test performance, then the 
shift in percentile rank associated with a given effect due to 


variation in marking standards would have been smaller.) 


D. Conclusions about Variation in Standards 


having reached the end: of our ‘study of marking’ standards (in 
Francophone schools, what can we say? We have found that the 
predicted mean mark for a school tended to correlate positively 
with the observed mean mark, although this correlation was weaker 
than the pooled within-school coefficients of correlation between 
individual student marks and predicted student marks. We also 
discovered that the difference between the observed and predicted 
mean mark for a school was negatively correlated with the 
predicted mean mark for the school. Finally we demonstrated that 
"typical" postive and negative differences between observed and 
predicted mean marks were substantial enough to affect a student's 
standing in the overall mark distribution of the province. None 
of this proves that the differences we have studied are wholly or 
even substantially due to variation in marking standards, although 
the hypothesis that such variation is a contributing, causal 
factor certainly must be entertained seriously. (The reader should 
refer at this point to subsection 1.3, A of this chapter, which 
contains a discussion of the "circumstances" under which the 
differences between observed and predicted mean marks can be 
considered to be due to marking standard differences.) What the 
results do show is that schools vary in the marks they assign, 
for whatever reason, and that this variation is sizeable enough to 
shift a student's location in the distribution of marks quite 
substantially. What we have not been able to show for these 
schools is that the variation that exists for marks in one course 
is consistently and positively correlated with the variation that - 
exists in marks for. another course. This result may be due simply 
to the small size of the sample of schools. But whatever its 


cause, this null finding suggests that there may be no cause for 
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concern that variation in marking standards across’ Francophone 
schools is conferring an unfair advantage on students from some 


schools in the competition to win places in postsecondary 


institutions. 


E. Secondary Results 


As a by-product of the analyses done to assess variation in 
marking standards, there emerged the following results (supporting 


statistics are to be found in Tables G.1 to G.3 of Appendix G): 


(a) Among the Test de composition écrite and the three 
subtests of the Test de COn prevenswon "en wwecrure vets ide 
connaissance de la _ lanque (francais), the tests found to be 
Significant predictors of marks in francais courses varied with 
level of course. For marks in the SSHGD-level course, the 
reading comprehension part of the multiple-choice test and the 
bestrice "composition ecrite were’ the-vonly "significant predictors. 
The marks in the SSGD advanced-level course were predicted by the 
grammar (first language achievement) part of the multiple-choice 
Lest -anderthe: "est sde™ compositron. ecrite-” the “two ‘siqnifieant 
predictors of general level SSGD course marks were the reading 
comprehension and grammar parts of the Test de comprehension en 
lecture et de connaissance de la langue (francais). The third 
subtest of this latter instrument, the part of the test that 
assessed knowledge of vocabulary, was not a significant predictor 
of frangais marks in courses at any level, although it contributed 
most as a predictor in the course at the lowest level, the one 
designated SSGD general. These results’ presumably indicate 
something about the kind of knowledge or skills required to do 


well in the frangais courses at the different levels. 


(b) Two variables contributed significantly to the prediction 
of marks in Anglais courses, regardless of the level of the 
course. These were reading comprehension, as measured by an 
objective test, and writing ability, as assessed by score on the 


commentary part of the writing exercise. Both these variables 
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were provided by the Test de connaissance de la langue (anglais). 
A third score from the test, that for the summary part of the 
writing exercise, contributed significantly to the prediction of 
marks in SSHGD-level courses, but not to the prediction of marks 
in courses at any other level. Markers were unable to score the 
summary part of the writing exercise very reliably (see Appendix 
A4), a fact that accounts at least in part, for the limited value 


of the summary scores. 


The foregoing results were based on regression analyses 
involving pooled within-school variances and covariances. Readers 
interested in correlational results in which the variation among 
school means on the variables has not been removed are referred 
to Tables G.4 through G.7 of Appendix G. These tables contain 
means, standard deviations, zero-order intercorrelation 
coefficients and sample sizes for all the tests and school marks 
obtained om SSHGD students (Tables G.4 and G.5) and SSGD 
students (Tables G.6 and G.7) in Francophone schools. Aside from 
having their existence noted, these results are not the subject of 


further «discussion, ini .this. irepork.. 


At this point the parallel between the Anglophone and 
Francophone surveys ends. In the Anglophone survey we proceeded 
from this point to undertake a study of factors related to school 
achievement. In the Francophone survey we did not undertake such 
a study because the number of schools involved was too small to 
offer any hope of achieving statistically stable and interesting 


results. 
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PART B 


THES UNLVERSE TY tREGORDSs SURVEY. 


THE SURVEY 


The purpose of this survey was twofold: to provide information on 
the nature of students who entered eleven Ontario universities 
directly from Grade Thirteen; and to assess the extent to which a 
student's first year university performance could be predicted 
from his or her secondary school marks, taking into account 
information about (i) the university that the student entered, (ii) 
the program of study that he/she undertook within that university, 
and (iii) the secondary school from which he/she came to 


university. 


dl slhe. Nature of, Entrants 


A sample of 1490 students was drawn from the Ontario 
Universities Application Center file of Grade Thirteen students 
who had applied for admission in September of 1976 to one of 11 
Ontario universities; s,<and iwho)) (had «been, accepted... The 11 
universities were Brock, Carleton, Guelph, Lakehead, Laurentian, 
McMaster, Ottawa, Toronto, Trent, Waterloo and Windsor. These 
universities were chosen because they had been included in the 
study of programs at the Interface (Project III). The sample of 
students was chosen using a relatively complex stratified sampling 
scheme which was described in some detail in Chapter Two, Part 
B. For present purposes, the sample can be described as 
representative of the 1974-75 population of Grade Thirteen 
students who made application to one of the 11 universities and 
were accepted. The sample is not representative of the total 


1974-75. population of Grade Thirteen students; it is not 


representative of the students who made application to all the 
Ontario universities and were accepted for study, beginning in 
September 19753; it is not even representative of all the students 
who made application to the 11 universities and were accepted for 


study, beginning in September 1975. 


The purpose ‘of this “section of the report ‘of results on the 
University Survey is to describe the sample in some detail. This 
has been done through a series of tables, one table for each 


characteristic employed in the description of the students. 


In most of the tabulations that are presented, the sample 
of; 1490 “has > been divided? “into i*two%tgroups. 9 (her? irste tqnoup 
consists of all students for whom acceptable data were available. 
A student was judged to have acceptable data if four or more of 
the marks that he/she had earned in SSHGD courses were on the 
file of the OUntario Universities Application Center and if he/she 
had earned a mark in at least one university course during 


12-76. Where vare 12970 ™studentS inv this group. 


The second group consists of students with unacceptable 
data. One hundred and eighty-four students fell into this second 
class because the universities into which they had been accepted 
could not provide a transcript ‘of ‘marks for them.) Transcripts 
were unavailable for a variety of reasons: some students had 
failed to register, others had dropped out of university during 
the year, and in one institution several students refused the 
university permission to send us their transcripts. Also included 
in this second group were 21 students for whom there were three 
or fewer SSHGD course marks on file. (This does not mean that 
these students had taken less than four SSHGD courses, only that 
fewer than four marks were on file for them. For example, marks 
obtained in SSHGD courses taken prior to 1974-75 would not be on 
the Ontario Universities Application Center file for students who 
applied for admission to university from Grade Thirteen in 
September 1975.) 


It would appear from the foregoing description of the group 
for which the data were unacceptable that the size of the group 
was 205. In fact, the sets of 184 and 21 students overlapped by 
five, so that altogether there were only 200 in the group. 


One further division has been made in some of the tables in 
this section of the report. The data on those students for whom 
there was acceptable data was used to make two tabulations: one 
by yeruniversity,,.’ the . other); by. (university, ¢program,. «The ..first 
tabulation is obvious; it was used to provide, for example, 
information about the percentages of males and females in the 
group who attended each university. The second tabulation was 
made by sorting all the students, regardless of university 
attended, into one of four program categories: Humanities/Arts, 
Social Sciences, Sciences, and Professions. Each student's program 
category was determined on the basis of the number of courses 
that he/she took in each program area during first year. A 
description of the method that was used to assign students to 
prognpamincategories, can be») found» in; Chapter, Two, Part. B.. The 
number of students assigned to each program area in_ each 
university is given in Table 3.82. (Sixteen of the 21 students 
for whom marks were available on fewer than four SSHGD courses 


were inadvertently included in this tabulation.) 


A. Sex, Age, Country of Birth and Mother Tongue 


Tabulations for each of these characteristics are to be found in 
Tables 3.83 to 3.86. There was little variation in the mean age 
of the entrants to the universities from the student population 
under study, and what variation there was, was not statistically 
significant. When the universities were compared in terms of the 
percentage of male (female) entrants from the population under 
study, the percentage of Canadian-born’ entrants, and the 
percentage of entrants whose mother tongue was given as English, 
French or some other language, the variation among universities 
was relatively large, and statistically significant. We found, 


for example, that females were preponderant in the groups 


entering Guelph, Ottawa and Trent, and that while the percentage 
of male entrants over all universities exceeded the percentage of 
females (54 to 46), the preponderance of males entering Waterloo 
was much larger (68 to 32). The percentage of Canadian-born 
entrants, 66 oversall> was higher at Trent, Guelpieeana 
Laurentian, lowest at Toronto and Windsor. As would be expected, 
the highest percentages of entrants speaking French as mother 
tongue were for Ottawa and Laurentian. Toronto had the largest 
percentage of entrants who gave a language different from either 


English or French as mother tonque. 


The differences among programs on all four characteristics 
were statistically significant. Students in the Humanities/Arts 
program area were predominantly female; they were younger on the 
average than the students in the other program areas; and as a 
group, contained the smallest percentage of native speakers of 
English, the largest percentage of native speakers of French. The 
social’™-Sciences* group ‘was* "marked “by ?*the fact thats 9 one athe 
average, it was the oldest of the four groups, and contained the 
highest percentages of Canadian-born students and native speakers 
of English. The Sciences and Professions groups were composed 
predominantly of males. The Sciences group was additionally 
marked by the fact that it contained the lowest percentage of 


Canadian-born students. 


B. SSHGD Credits and Marks 


Information on the number of SSHGD credits earned by each student 
in each of three program areas, and in total, and the mark 
averages earned by the students in the SSHGD courses that they 
took in ‘each program area, and in total, is provided in the 
series*of “tables numbered® 3V87 “to “34294! |he® program @areasmthat 
were identified were languages; social sciences, including 
history, geography, economics, etc.; and mathematics/sciences. 
This categorization was done using the course titles coded in the 
Ontario Universities Application Center file. Each course title 


was Categorized Dy 7follogwing "as*"Tosely’ aa spoesim lecthe 


classification that had been used to assign university courses to 


program areas (see Appendix C). 


fables) 3287 to0.5«94 merit, little comment.... Thee differences 
among universities are relatively large, and in all cases 
statistically significant. The same is true of the interprogram 
differences. Most of the program differences, if not all, are 
much) as) jwould be: expected. »Fors example, 1th as. certainly: not 
surprising to find that Humanities/Arts students earned more 
credits in SSHGD language courses on the average than Sciences 
students and, again on the average, earned rather better marks in 
these courses. Most of the differences among universities seem 
equally unsurprising given the public reputations of these 
institutions and the program areas that students concentrated on 


during their first year of university. 


C. University Courses 


Information was available from university transcripts on_ the 
number of courses each student completed during his/her first year 
in each program area--Humanities/Arts, Social Sciences, Sciences, 
and Professions. This information was tabulated separately for 
courses in each program area, once for all the surveyed entrants 
to each university, and once for all the entrants to pee program 
area. The tabulations by university appear in Tables H.1 to H.4 
of Appendix H. The variation among universities on the number of 
_ courses students completed in each program area was statistically 
Sipnificant) ‘fers cachyeprograni: \arcea..ecDetailedmastudy of, this 
information by the interested reader will reveal a number of 
differences among universities. Unfortunately, these differences 
were difficult to interpret because the tabulations were made 
using each course listed in a student's transcript, regardless of 
the credit value of a course or the number of instructional hours 
assigned to it. Obviously there was wide variation among 
universities, and even within the same university, in the numbers 


of courses students were taking, presumably due, for the most 


sh aes) 


part, to differences in the credit value of different courses. 


For this reason, the results have been consigned to an appendix. 


The tabulations of first year courses completed in each 
program area by students in each program area, regardless of 
university, are presented in Tables H.5 through H.8 of Appendix 
H. The figures in these tables are also difficult to interpret, 
because of variation in the credit value of different courses. 
Moreover, the result that the students in a program area took 
many more courses in that area than the students in another 
area--and this is the main difference to be iseens Singerhese 
tables--is unsurprising because students were classified into 
program areas on the basis of the number of courses taken in the 


different areas. 


D. University Marks 


The average mark in first year university courses was computed 
for each student. This average was obtained by weighting the mark 
for a course by the credit value of the course, as indicated on 
the university transcript. Statistics describing the distribution 
of average marks for the survey students in each university and 
each program area are given in Table 3.95. The variation in the 
means of average marks among. universities was statistically 
Significant. The variation in the means for program areas was 
also. statistically significant. These differences presumably 
reflect differences in marking standards among the universities 
and among program areas. These differences are of interest in the 


next section on the prediction of university marks. 


3.2 Prediction of First Year University Marks 


A. Procedure 


The method used in our investigation of the predictability of 


university marks differed substantially from methods used in 
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previous investigations conducted in the province (see, for 
example, Fleming, 1959, 1962; Khan and McBain, 1970; Khan, 
Ransom and Herbert, 1970; Khan and Rickard, 197la, 1971b, 
1971c). The previous work was conducted by collecting secondary 
school marks and university marks for students in a particular 
university and, in some cases, a particular program or course at 
the university. Correlation coefficients were then calculated for 
each different group of students that was available. This type of 
analysis can be criticized in two respects. First, it generates a 
large number of correlation coefficients; hence it is difficult to 
summarize the degree of prediction that was attained. Second, 
although differences among universities and among courses or 
programs within universities are more or less adequately handled 
by undertaking separate analyses for each university and course or 
program within universities, still, this method fails to take 
into account the secondary school from which the students came. 
Given the evidence presented earlier in this chapter on variation 
in marking standards across secondary schools, it could well be 
important to make allowance for this variation when predicting 


university achievement. ~ 


In the present investigation, a procedure was employed that 
allowed us to make a single unified analysis. This procedure was 
multiple-linear regression. In the main analysis, university mark 
average in first year courses served as the dependent variable 
(that which was to be predicted). Four types of predictors were 
used: (i) mark average in SSHGD courses; (ii) university of 
-attendance; (iii) university program; (iv) secondary school of 
attendance for the SSHGD. The latter three types of predictor 
each formed a set of predictors. To see how this was done, 
consider the type of predictor called “university of attendance". 
There were 11 universities in the survey; thus a set of ten 
"dummy" variables was formed, using the first ten universities. 
Each student was assigned a "score" on these dummy variables; 
his/her score was one on the dummy variable for a university if 
he/she attended that. institution; otherwise his/her "score" on the 
variable was zero. (It was not possible to form 11 dummy 


variables, given that there were 11 universities, for 


LaF 


mathematical reasons associated with this type of analysis. These 
reasons apply to this type of analysis in general, and are not 
peculiar to the present study. Actually, only 10 dummy variables 
were formed, and the students attending the eleventh university 
were assigned a "-1" score on all 10 variables.) In the same 
way, three dummy variables were formed for university programs, 
and a number of dummy variables equal to one less than the number 
of secondary schools from which students in the survey had been 
selected were also formed. (Because institutions--that is, 
universities and secondary schools--and programs are not random 
variables in the same sense as mark average, the "variables" 
formed for these factors have been».referred to; as») !\dummy" 


variables.) 


A series of regression analyses was performed using the four 
types of predictors listed above. The analyses differed in the 
number of types of predictors that had been included. The results 
of the following analyses have been selected for report here: (i) 
The analysis including only SSHGD mark average as a predictor: 
This analysis indicates how well first year university mark 
average can be predicted from secondary school mark average when 
differences among programs and among insta Guiblons;ieboth 
universities and secondary schools, are ignored. (ii) The analysis 
including SSHGD mark average and university of attendance as 
predictors: This analysis indicates how much it is possible to 
improve the prediction of university mark average by making an 
adjustment for the degree to which marking standards vary among 
universities (iii) The analysis including SSHGD mark average, 
university of attendance, and university program as predictors: 
From this analysis we could judge the degree to which prediction 
can be improved by making an allowance for variation in marking 
standards’ among university programs. (iv) Finally, the analysis in 
which secondary school of attendance was added to the three other 
types of predictors was selected for inclusion in the report: 
This analysis indicates the amount that prediction of university 
mark averages can be enhanced by taking into account the secondary 


schools where students earned their SSHGD marks. 


The summary report of the regression analyses contains 
several types of information: the amount of variance in university 
mark averages that is not accounted for by a set of predictors; 
the coefficient of multiple-correlation between the predictors and 
the university mark average; the F-ratio to test the significance 
of the contribution made by a type of predictor to the prediction 
of university mark average (strictly speaking, the use made here 
of F rests on the assumption that the effects in the analysis due 
to universities, programs and secondary schools are random, an 
assumption that might well be questioned); and the degrees of 
freedom associated with the F-ratio. In addition, information is 
reported on the coefficients of regression for each type of 
variable entered in the final analysis, the one involving all 


types of variables. 


B. Predictability of First Year Average 


The main results of interest are to be found in Table 3.96. It 
can be seen from these results that prediction of university mark 
averages is significantly improved by the addition to the 
prediction equation of each type of predictor. The addition of 
secondary school attended as a type of predictor to the equation 
seems, on the face of it, to add substantially to the prediction 
of uNnIvVeETSILYi© “success . (Note the increase in the 
multiple-correlation coefficient from 0.64 to 0.69.) This 
increase may be illusory, however, because such a large number of 
. degrees of freedom: is associated with this predictor. When we 
estimated what the multiple-correlation coefficient would be in 
the population, using the population regression equation as 
estimated from these sample results, the multiple-correlation 
coefficient, including secondary school attended as_ predictor, 
drops back to 0.64. This is equal to the multiple-correlation 
achieved without using secondary school attended as a predictor. 
(All the other correlation coefficients reported in Table 3.96 
are themselves equal to the population values that could be 


expected from use of the population regression equation. ) 
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The correlations reported in Table 3.96 can be compared 
with those obtained in previous research. Fleming (1959, Table 
IV.a.l1) reported a correlation coefficient for all Ontario 
universities combined of 0.60 between Grade Thirteen mark average 
and first year university average. This result is apparently the 
correlation obtained by ignoring university of attendance, and 
hence should be compared with the coefficient of 0.59 obtained in 
the present study for the correlation between Grade Thirteen mark 
average and first year university mark average. If the separate 
correlations Fleming reported for each university are averaged, 
the result is a figure of 0.64. This should be compared with the 
coefficient of 0.62 obtained in the present study by adding 
university attended as a set of predictors, along with Grade 
Thirteen mark average. Fleming does not**report correlation 
coefficients that can be compared with the other two that were 
obtained in this analysis. The two comparisons that can be made 
suggest that there has been little change over the twenty years 
Since the Atkinson data were collected in the predictability of 
first year university marks from the Grade Thirteen mark average, 
this despite the fact that during those twenty years the Grade 


Thirteen departmental examinations were discontinued. 


The correlations obtained in the present study also compare 
favourably with those reported by Khan and his collaborators (Khan 
and McBain, 1970; Khan, Ransom and Herbert, 1970; Khan and 
Rickard; 197la; "bj c)eve 1f% @ for examplewucaiiiet the-"correacion 
coefficients between Grade Thirteen mark average and first year 
university marks that are reported by Khan and Rickard (1971c) 
for universities included in the present survey are averaged, the 
Figure of “0255S "is obtained. “This’figure! applies "toethe 
post-departmental examination year of 1969-70. Students in first 
year university that year had graduated from secondary school in 
June 1969, the second year after the discontinuation of the 
departmentals. Inasmuch as Khan and Rickard typically reported 
correlation coefficients for each university program or department ~ 
or faculty taken -separately, the appropriate comparison figure 


from the present study would seem to be the third, which includes 


university attended and program of study at university as 
predictors. This figure was 0.64. 


There is some question of comparability between the 
correlation coefficients obtained in the present study and those 
obtained by Fleming and by Khan and Rickard. The question arises 
over the nature of the samples involved. Fleming's study involved 
virtually all the Grade Thirteen students of 1955-56 who entered 
an Qntario university in the fall of 1956, and the study included 
all the Ontario universities and affiliated colleges then in 
existence, except for Carleton. The present survey was not nearly 
So sweeping as that. In the case of the study by Khan and 
Rickard, the correlations are for all the universities who 
provided results on first year students, but not all Ontario 


universities participated in the survey. 


Despite possible differences in the nature of the previous 
Ontario studies that have been cited and the present one, it 
seems safe to conclude that first year university marks are as 
predictable in 1976 ° from the Grade Thirteen average and 
information about the university attended and the program of study 
in university as they were back in the recent, and not so recent, 


past. 


C. Regression Coefficients 


_ Information about the partial regression coefficients for each 
type of predictor in the final analysis of university average 
marks is provided in Table 3.9/7 and 3.98. Standard errors are 
provided as a basis for judging whether or not a coefficient is 
sufficiently different from zero--if the coefficient is 
approx imately twice its standard error, the probability is less 


than one in twenty that it differs from zero by chance. 


The regression coefficients in Table 3.99 may be 


interpreted as follows: 


(1) The coefficient for Grade Thirteen mark average 
indicates the amount that university mark average can be expected 
to increase for an increase of one mark in Grade Thirteen mark 
average. This; iscoeffacients _dikese:the qothers,. isieea partial 
regression coefficient, so the indicated increase is what we 
predict holding all the other variables (in this case, university 


program and high school of origin) constant. 


(2) The regression coefficient for university attended is 
the amount that a student can expect will be added to (subtracted 
from, in the case of a negative coefficient) his/her predicted 
mark just because he/she attends a particular institution, 
Clearly, the first year average a student can expect to earn 
regardless of his/her Grade Thirteen average is lower if he/she 
enters the University of Toronto than if he/she goes instead to 


Trent or Windsor. 


(3) The regression coefficients for program in Table 3.97 
were the adjustments that had to be added to or subtracted from a 
student's predicted first year mark average to bring it closely 
into line with his observed first year mark average. The 
adjustment was positive for Humanities/Arts and Social Sciences 


students, negative for Sciences and Professions students. 


Regression coefficients for- specific secondary schools are 
not reported. What is given instead is a frequency distribution 
of the coefficients for secondary schools (Table 3.98). A 
secondary school coefficient is the amount that would have to be 
added to (or subtracted from) the first year mark that would be 
predicted for a student from his Grade Thirteen mark average, the 
university he/she entered and_ the program of study he/she 
undertook in order to allow for the difference between the 
marking standard of the secondary school he/she attended and the 
overall Grade Thirteen marking standard of the secondary schools 
included in the survey. Although the magnitude of the adjustment ~ 
varied from +6 to -7, approximately, the reader must put this 
information in perspective--in fact, the results of our analysis 


suggest that we could not expect to gain a great deal of added 


predictability that is reliable by taking the differences in 


marking standards that exist among secondary schools into account. 


To round out the report of the regression analysis involving 
first year mark average, information is provided on the number of 
students entering a university in the survey for each different 
secondary school. This information is in the form of a frequency 
distribution of the number of students from each of the secondary 
schools that had been attended by the students in the survey who 
had acceptable data. 


D. Additional Analyses 


Three additional regression analyses were performed. The first 
analysis involved the first year mark average in Humanities/Arts 
courses achieved by only those students classified as being in an 
Humanities/Arts program. The predictors were Grade Thirteen mark 
average in language courses, and _ secondary school attended. 
University attended could not be employed as a predictor in this 
analysis because the number of students per university was very 
small in several instances. The results of this analysis are 
reported in Table 3.100. 


The second analysis involved the first year mark averages in 
science that were achieved by only those students classified as 
being in a Sciences program. The predictors were Grade Thirteen 
mark average in mathematics/science courses, and secondary school 
attended. Again, university attended could not be used as a 
predictor because of the small number of students in the Sciences 
program area in several universities. Results from this analysis 


are presented in Table 3.101. 


The third analysis was similar to the second, except that 
it was restricted to the four universities that had the largest 
number of students classified as being in a Science program. In 
this case it was possible to include the university a student 


attended as a predictor in the analysis. The correlation 


coefficients obtained in this analysis are presented in Table 
3.102, and the regression coefficients for the Grade Thirteen 
mark average in mathematics/science courses and for the four 


universities are given in Table 3.103. 


The results of these three analyses indicate that marks in 
Humanities/Arts courses are not as predictable from the Grade 
Thirteen mark average in language courses as marks in Sciences 
courses. are from the Grade Thirteen mark average. in 
science/mathematics courses. This may be due, in large measure, 
to the fact that students in the Humanities/Arts program area 
had, on the average, only 2.9 credits in SSHGD language courses, 
whereas students in the eeienees program area had, on _ the 
average, 4.1 credits in mathematics/science courses. Obviously, 
there was a better basis of secondary school marks from which to 
predict for students in a Sciences program than for students in a 


Humanities/Arts program. 


Another result, .of..interpest that emerges from. these 
additional analyses is the fact that secondary school attended did 
not add significantly to the prediction of the Humanities/Arts 
course marks of students in the Humanities/Arts program area. 
This factor did, however, add Significantly to the prediction of 
the science course marks of students in the Sciences program 
area, but further analysis suggests that the correlation 
coefficient observed in. this sample ..is_ much, larger. -than. the 
coefficient that could be expected in the population using the 

population regression. The contribution to prediction made by the 
factor of secondary school attended seems of questionable value, 
both in these additional analyses and in the main analysis 
involving mark averages in first year university and Grade 


Thirteen.’ 
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TABEE 3.7 


Year ofs Student's Entry into Canada if Borp Outside the 
Country (Estimated Percentage of Each Group in the 


Population) 
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“For each group, N is the number of students who 
reported being born outside Canada and who gave a year 
Die menor y . 1ntoe thew country. 1 Liem percentages, in the 
table, however,uaane ofthe total. gnoup “see, the N*s 
reported in the previous table). 


Note: Nis the number of students; n is the number of 
secondary schools. 
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DABLE S14 
Sex Distribution and Median Age of Atkinson Students 


(Pereenh of Population): 2€of Population) 
Group Male Female Median Age 


ATKINSON-POSTSEC 
(N=7418) 56 44 160 


ATKINSON-WORK 
(N= L986) 60 40 18.3 


NObLe:s Based on statistics reported in Table J].2.a of “Fleming 
Cee aye 
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TABLE. D216 


Percentage of Students in Each SSHGD Group 
Who had Accumulated a Specified Number 
of Credits or More by June 1976 


Type of SSHGD- SSHGD- 
Credit/Number POSTSEC OTHER ABSENTEES 
of Credits (NE US0Gsaens5:2 ) GNeaoUspeyvscapmeGN=11723 n=5.2) 
key TL@he Rul 
33 0% 85 74 69 
S.E (C243 ) C347) E2729) 
34 4 78 63 59 
S.E CIty (Sey) 6229) 
5 o 68 49 46 
S.E CF47 ) (324) CZ39)) 
37 0% 34 Ry 19 
S.E G27 5s) C223) G25-0) 
39 0; 5 i} 2 
SE (0.9) O45.) COE sp 
2. Advanced 
16 i 88 84 79 
S.E 2S ) C225.) C2.) 
20 ey 80 72 65 
S.E C22@) C3825) G2s..8;) 
24 0% 68 38 38 
Go Bi (3:20) ( 27) CZ ay) 
28 0% Va 10 12 
S.E C2782)) ChI8 ) CL.6) 
32 3 1 i) 
Se 6037) CO2&) CO27) 


TABLE 3.16 (continued) 


Type of SSHGD- SSHGD- 
Credit/Number POS TSEE OTHER ABSENTEES 
of .Crecits (N=1808; Nao2) (N=430; n=52) (N=Di ras n=52) 
o6 Engiveh 
4 % ve la 89 86 
SeBe Colya5s) Gee) CIeR 5) 
5 %0 el UP 67 
S.E G23) ¢3ek) 2345") 
6 % 24 24 Z) 
S.E C2423) (30) (2553) 
i 70 5) 6 4 
Sar ey) (O39) COSaD) 


4. Mathematics 


3 P 92 92 86 
S.E Chad) (1.8) Cie Ge) 
4 es 86 80 18) 
S.E Che5) C2 38) Ghat) 
5 4 985; 57 53 
S.E (1.9) (53) (2 he) 
6 0% 66 38 37 
S.E C2) (nD) G2eis) 
v] 0% 29 19 i 
S.E O25) C257) (5:) 
8 0% 6 2 3 
S.E CL s4) (0.8) COnS) 


+. padi eional acadense 


18 0% 89 89 81 
Sob Gz al) Cal) G22) 
22 a 80 70 64 
Se EsP bees) CRN.) (2.9) 
26 0% 50 32 31 
Oa Eee aCe) (aaa) (Qe 2) 
30 0% 12 7 6 
Gu Fee Ai ele.5e) Glee) (i 3:) 


TABLE O717 


Percentage of Students in Each SSHGD Group 
Who Were Taking a Specified Number 
of Courses or More During 1975-76 


Type of Course/ SSHGD- SSHGD- 
Number of POS TSEC OTHER ABSENTEES 
Courses (N=1808; n=52) (N=430; n=52) CN= 72s n=52) 
ie Voted 
4 % 96 88 80 
Sito Ue 6.) (241) rare ae 
5 % 89 de, 69 
Gee slice) (3222) C2160) 
6 %0 V2 9 47 
as C26") (Be) 1) 
7 70 lbs) 9 8 
Src CES 9 ) (136) Gc) 
8 % 3 1 i 
S.& (0%.7) (O35) (0.3) 
Z. Languages 
1 % 85 83 ve) 
Sey Ohi) (2.8) 02>) 
2 % 36 38 30 
S.E G22) (S35) (2.4) 
3 %0 cee 8 | 
S.E Cie?) (1.6) (13.0) 
4 % 3 Me 2 
aoe (AIRES) (On 6) CO. 52) 
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TABEE S219. Coontinued) 


Type of Course/ SSHGD- SSHGD- 
Number of POSTSEE OTHER ABSENTEES 
Courses (N=1 8085 Finis 2) CNe430se ned 2 ) (N= lI 23aine 2p 


3. History/Geography/Social Science 


1 0% 53 60 54 
S.E (CLLR (5) (23>) 

2 % 19 26 19 
S.E CLG) (P57) CZEu) 

3 ee 4 6 4 
S.E 08) Ge 3.) (TRAD) 


4. Mathematics/Science 


i os 82 78 70 
Sj Eemee ee 22) (5215) (258) 
2 es 59 49 44 
S.E (246)) (32 8') C2153) 
3 ia 31 19 20 
S.E (2.6) (2.6) (2509) 
4 % 9 3 4 
SE (5) (0.9) (0.9) 


Note: N is the number of students; nis the number of 
secondary schools. 
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TABLE 3.19 


Percentage of Students in Each SSGD Group 
Who were Taking a Specified Number 
of Courses or. More: During, 1975-76 


Type of 
Course/ SSGD- SSGD- SSGD- 
Number of SEE POS TSEC OTHER ABSENTEES 


Courses, (N=9453m=51)) GNe29osmeo (N=5163n=51) (N=802sn=51) 


ie Wow 


3 % 93 90 82 76 
Sl Oe) Gey Sn5)) e5re2.) C2 Ae 
4 o 84 76 68 64 
SWS es GA TL) Ca 1) Gamo) Cay) 
5 o 69 60 50 47 
Gite weezer) (Css) Coe)) (333) 
6 a 43 ie 28 yan 
See. ado oe) CaO (S57) (2579) 
7 e 21 iS) 12 a) 
Se Ben Zeey) (3.0) (256;) Gree) 
8 0% s 5 5 4 
GievEaess wile sige) (Dewi) 21525.) Gliese 


2. Languages 


il eo 89 82 5 ie 

Se RN Wee tig) (39) Geese C26) 
2 va 40 19 oe 21 

Gi Eom €2786:) (3.5) (2756) CLD) 
3 ie 7; 3 1 3 

So bee madclns 6.) (Age22) CON) (0.9) 


TABLE 3.19 (continued) 


Type of 

Course/ SSGD- SSGD- SSGD- 

Number of syle (0 ROSE OTHER ABSENTEES 
Waumees (N=945;n=51) (N=Z295;noole-tN=ol6Gsn=51) (NS802;n=51) 


3. History/Geography/Social Science 


1 = 55 41 35 36 
See 05.0%) ( 45) 5.55) Coat) 

2 ee 13 8 4 9 
Sate—t2 ..09 CZ..2) Cid) C4 7.) 

5) o “| 1 = ~ 
Sa lpett Oee GOWa ) (-) (-) 


4. Mathematics/Science 


1 i 84 77 65 64 
Sag! 2 Gea) G8 ) (3570) (295) 

2 os Sui 32 24 32 
Sheen 0) C35) (3n0)) CZ) 

3 % 8 3 2 4 
Seee 2.2) (1.5) CIT) (0.9) 


Note: N is the number of students; n is the number of 
secondary schools. 


GABE oZ UO 
Test of Reading Comprehension and Language Achievement-- 
Reading Comprehension Part 
(On Scale from -2.5 to 10) 


Percentile 


Group yor Ba5th  egth Si5oth ea peh 
SSHGD-POSTSEC a7 Sal Sil 60g 8.2 
(N=3092; n=52) Sie Eee) Dag ae rece) mcObel pt arth.) Sam GeeEe) 
SSHGD-OTHER Ay 3.0 4.6 6.2 eh 
(N=6913 n=52) SES COR 2 GCOG 2 3G087)) 02>) econ 
SSGD-SEC 06) Dies i Sat 6.0 7.9 
(N=9773 n=52) Sag bre ORI Z) he aOOrZ)). 2 eC, a) iGO) cae lee) 
SSGD-POSTSEC = Ola O07 27.2 4.0 6.0 
(N=S008 W='512)) Seb (COR 20 C052) G02)” C025 eats) 
SSGD-WORK =0 06 ae y D7 Bon ees: 
(N=532; n=52) Sins, CUR 20) C02) K0L2)" of O22) eco 


Note: N is the number of students; n is the number 
of secondary schools. 
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TABEE" 3... 21 


Test of Reading Comprehension 
and Language Achievement (English) 
First Language Achievement Part 
Con Scale” tromt—=2.7 o> Loe Ly) 


Percentile 


Group Woe" st yt Settee agg tN 
SSHGD-POSTSEC aye 2G aes (Secks 852 
(N=3092; n=52) SEA * 1602) 9 ICO SI COL MICO COR) 
SSHGD-OTHER Or47 2:51 56 byes) ical 
(N=6913 n=52) SEs = 2 GOr 2 2A ere z)) > SCOR zp eC Zz) 
SSGD-SEC Ore? 1.9 3.6 Seay ihee) 
(N=9773 n=52) GE C0229) = Or) © IL) 28) 0S 23) 
SSGD-POSTSEC =08 (ed Dee 3.8 6.0 
(N=300; n=52) Gee © AG0+.058) = Me eZ) ORC O28)s BAe) = re -4) 
SSGD-WORK te 0 OieAZ jeg Ba Bik 
(N=532%° n=52) Gi FER + (Ouse) © ACO) = * SOU 2) 2 COZ a) © C0 S) 


i 


‘Note: N is the number of students; n is the number 
of secondary schools. 
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TAD Bbw. 2.2 


Test of Reading Comprehension 
and Language Achievement (English) 
Second Language Achievement Part 
(ons Scale. frome -Ssioe ton 15) 


Percentile 


Group ge” @Fp5e" “sath “Seth wegen 
SSHGD-POSTSEC 5 eG Gy) 8.0 se 1220 
(N=30923 n=52) SER: a0 20m eC 2 ae e022) em aCOL 7 Je aa aeiny 
SSHGD-OTHER 328 5.8 ria 9.5 iG 
(N=6913 n=52) SEGe acl. opm 100s 2.) sO) 2) ec, 2 me eee) 
SSGD-SEC 229 reel 7PM. 9.2 TA F2 
(N-9773 n=52) BS Eey yO 2pm 300 2) a0. 2 6 we, 2) ee 
SSGD-POSTSEC ieee cae 4.9 6.8 8.9 
(N=300; n=52) SS. Ene Ope WO. 2)— (0.5 rece 5 mee 
SSGD-WORK Alpeg? Sure LVS: rade 9.6 
(N=5323 n=52) SEepy 904 208" (0.2) — 20.2) #0 eC 


Note: N is the number of students; n is the number 
of secondary schools. 


PABE ESS eZ 
Test of Reading Comprehension . 
and Language Achievement (English) 
(Scores on Scale from -9 to 36) 


Percentile 


Group 100) Seat sgt cps) gn. s 
SSHGD-POSTSEC 8.3 1228 178 2169 26¢1 
(N=3092; n=52) SE Oi!) RA) EBs.) Oi) oles: ) 
SSHGD-OTHER 8.0 1726 15%7 19.8 2449 
(N=6913 n=52) SF Ee DCS 5) Pie) eo, SUL mune 0 6) 
SSGD=SEC 5.6 1063 14.9 19.4 23.8 
(N=9775 n=52) Soke BROlO) Bitoa) eet) Osea eo. 
SSGD-POSTSEC 3.0 pw. 8.6 15 19.3 
(N=300; n=52) Se ap CO ie RC oat Us 6n, CRs se 22) 
SSGD-WORK 21.5 S42 8.9 ihe ae 18.5 
(N=532; n=52) Gabe (Ue oe GUL ee ered ste) COs Ge neCl..0) 


Note: N is the number of students; n is the number 
of secondary schools. 


TABLE nS 524 


Writing Test (English) 
(Scores on Scale from 1 to 10) 


Percentile 


Group Tg is maya ud a ease Gygtt” 
SSHGD-POSTSEC ey Sey. 6.6 Ts 8.1 
(N=624;3 n=51) ScE. (Oeil)! PACE Ie) CO 1) Oily) a iG Geta) 

SSHGD-OTHER Aes vigia Ge2 6.9 Tes 
(N=147; n=45) S.E. (Oe) weCOl1s)> 8COR I) 0G) alee 
SSGD-SEC ih ide 5.0 58 6.6 (ees 
(N=445; n=52) S.E. GO) atGO Si. 4C Oc. 1)) WC Opole): daca 
SSGD-POSTSEC 5 icy ies Cio) 6.0 6.7 
(N=129; n=47) S.E. COM 26) et GO 2s) "CO sO de Conca) 
SSGD-WORK Sih Ue? 5.0 5.8 6.6 
(N=234; n=50) S.E. COS 2e ise GOeto oo ACO. is)e” COL Ween Geen 


Note: N is the number of students; n is the number 
of secondary schools. 
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TABE En57.-2 5 


Test of Arithmetic and Basic Algebra 
(Of mm, scadke-f romp-8 375 store) 


Percentile 


Group oe Mee Tenth yeh ion! 
SSGD-SEC Mee Wa. ROW Cy) LOS Per 
GN=927 3) n=52) Ser. CO. 7 RODS SDe COs SF o EGO. pe G04) 
SSGD-POSTSEC Zi.0 Bre? 920 Le25 25 
(N=268; n=50) See. Cone OY. GOk8) cOre Ss) 4 AGO.); 2 1G1-12)) 
SSGD-WORK 0.8 ied, 750 1 3208 LOZ 
(N=468; n=51) Si Gee (0.7)  2CO4Sy)eaeGORS al CONG EF H60:.9}) 
ne EE a ee I 
Note: N is the number of students; n is the number of 


secondary schools. 


TABLE Eas! 26 


Mathematics Achievement Test 
(Scores on Scale from -4.5 to 36) 


Percentile 


Group Woe Westh eneh Seth Ocoee 
SSHGD-POSTSEC 9.7 1320 16.6 Z0ie5 24.8 
CNictle2 5 2.58 5.2), © Skee GOr4 © * COR S)> 20C0% 3:) 0 $G0s03 ep TaGOaD 
SSHGD-OTHER TEST! 1,4 15.0 18.6 D2 
(N=174; n=46) Gries (U1 FOO), 8). G28) O0COnr8)s eee 
SSHGD-1968 9.1 Mii8 eS 19.6 24.0 


(N=24232; n is unknown) 


eee 


Note: N is the number of students; n is the number of 
secondary schools. 
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TABLE "35.27 
Tests of French as a Second Language-- 
Reading Test 
(On a Seale from -13 to 39) 


Percentile 


Group roth =o asth = =ggth =—ggth = gg th 
SSHCGD-POSTSEC joao ewes LG) eee ee 


Gepesen-i9) “S.6. COopeerCOs oe (0. 7) Cede U7) 


SSHGD-OTHER ee Loe VA Py aes BO? 
(N=963 n=31) Gee Cli al zou ea Gln )= SAG 4a ely Be) 


Other edunemies” 


Shade: CN=1440)) So (5 
England (N=701) Ban al 
Netherlands (N=1756) L625 
New Zealand (N=362) ay ve 
Rumania (N=2251) 28.6 
Scotland (N=973.) 20 
Sweden (N=1754) Oo 6 
United States (N=3068) lw fake: 


nn nn LUE UI UIE DEES UEE SSS 


Note: N is the number of students; n is the number of 
secondary schools. 


8ontario results are based on a test containing a number of 
ehenges, un Wording, from ote —test wsed “in, the other 
SOUnL TLCS. 

The results for other countries have been taken from 
Berroil (L9/>, Dpa, J64-o 5), and Consist.,of mean . scores, 

not medians. 


1? 


TABLE 3.2.8 
Tests of French as a Second Language-- 
Listening Test 
(Unwa Scale Trom —llesoetows 4) 


Percentile 


Group Aico 25cm Ce Mamie mmc ne 

SSHGD-POSTSEE Tee I Stes 8) Lore Whi Wf ES 

(N=4553 m=47) (Cas) (le Os) (0.9) (Ono) Gir 

SSHGD-OTHER B58 ILS AA(8) USsS Weisy-= Mh 5)(B) Al 

(N=78; n=28) C256), (CP 9p) oe Cle. Baar (alee8s) ae (eee) 
; b 

Other Countries 

Chades (N=IW738 Owe 

England (N=180) TEI RES. 

New Zealand (N=361) 128 

Rumania (N=77) 26.2 

Scotland (N=973)) We 

Sweden (N=1743) ILS) 5 & 

UniatedsStates (N=1520) 13 a6 


ssn sa saxsxXwxs——eoooee”::_—_— oe = 0 


Note: N is the number of students; nis the number of 
secondary schools. 


“Ontario results are based on a test containing six fewer 
items than the test used in the other countries. In 
addition, the procedure for administering part of the test 
was modified for use in Ontario (see text for explanation). 

OTHE results for other countries have been taken from 

Carroll's report (1975, ‘pp. 164-165) and “consist of “mean 

scores, not medians. 


TABRE S29 


Tests of French as a Second Language-- 
Writing Test 


Writing I Writcing i 

N Mean S.D. N Mean S.D. 
Ontario - Combined SSHGD 54 PAO oie es 3, Pe GELePy 271 
Heber Countries 
Chile E56 Fe 394 £66 8287.07 £2009 
England LT, BOR! ee a ee 181) 8Grae Zs. 5 
New Zealand Beye) fae ped IST) PORNSEREZ “26.0 
Rumania 2254 ZE.OR Mies) ZEIT GPa O57. 0 
Scotland 974 Zils Len? oe TEC” MAAS eer Ue | 
Sweden LAO? 15.8% 824) Gb670 5.6724) 928. 2 
United States L751 16.0) 6.8 ERG Yes re6 2 AZ FSD 
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VAIBISES S35 .:3.0 


Tests of French as a Second Language-- 
Speaking Test 


Total Speaking Fluency 


N Mean nse >, 
Ontario - Combined SSHGD 50 961.85 EU ets! 
Other Countries 
Chile 132 Die Paw es a 
England 82 SO ha eae 3.4.0 
New Zealand 150 iby al Lo 
Rumania 63 T3736 39) od 
Scot land i. Du, 96.6 32S 
Sweden 187 POF 69 4). a8 
United States T78 9738 Steel 
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TABEE 3.31 


Physics Achievement Test 
(On a Scale from -7.5 to 60) 


Percentile 


Group oe) bos) “sos ase es BOOT” 
SSHGD-POSTSEC 4.2 §.2, is v4 WeDLowimog ta 
(N=5573 n=52) S.E. (O88) (007) COnBjeakored) Bel. 8) 
SSHGD-OTHER a5 5.7 2 Piso ye als. 5 
(N=98; n=42) Bs fue (07) ue UM an eh SOLE m2 2) 
SSHGD-1970 gigebuia 7o wagROr ee@hL2r W314 


(N=6484; n is unknown) 


el 


Note: N is the number of students; n is the number of 
secondary schools. 


TABLE 32252 


Coefficients of Correlation or Multiple Correlation 
Between Marks in Selected Courses and 
Scores in Selected Tests 


Criterion Predictor(s)° N no D 
SSHGD Course Marks 

English set fi 483 50) 058 
French b Sete 2 21.0 a UG 
Mathematics MAT 842 ome SHEN, 
Physics PAT Duehi6 D2 O60 
SSGD Course Marks 

Advanced English Set 1 450 47° 0.49 
General English Sebel 220 465 0249 
Advanced Mathematics TAA 684 465 tO9.60 
General Mathematics TAA 420 43 70a 7 
Note: N is the number of students, n the number of schools, 


and r the coefficient of correlation. 
“The code to the predictors is as follows: 


Set l--the three subtests (parts) of the Test of Reading 


Comprehension and Language Achievement (English) and 
the Writing Test. 


Set 2--the Reading and Listening Test from the Tests of 
French as _ a Second Lanquage. 


MAT--Mathematics Achievement Test 
PAT--Physics Achievement Test 


TAA--Test of Arithmetic and Basic Algebra 


b 3 , 
This was the mean of marks in the calculus course and the 
relations and functions course. 
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TABLE 28> 


Coefficients of Intercorrelation among Observed 
Minus Predicted Mean Marks for SSHGD-Level Courses 


Course i z 8) 4 
ie English 30 41 05 
(26) (45) (42) 
2... French HSS, 55 22 
(45) (29) C273) 
3. Mathematics 34 5 7 
(49) 5 (46) (44) 
4. Physics V7 02 sly 
(50) Gag) G51) 
er a Se 
Note: Correlation coefficients based on the untrimmed 


sample of schools lie below the diagonal, those for the 
trimmed sample lie above the diagonal. Decimal points 
have been omitted from the coefficients. The number of 
schools on which a coefficient was based is given below 
it in parentheses. 


Z07 


TAREE 23 6 


Coefficients of Intercorrelation among Observed 
Minus Predicted Mean Marks for SSGD-Level Courses 


Course af Ze y 4 
1. Advanced English LZ 48 09 
(27) (43) (3h) 
Z. General English -07 26 fag 
(Ce) (29)) C27) 
3. Advanced Mathematics 48 03 Lo 
(44) (43) (37) 
4. General Mathematics 04 Ze ies 
(40) (41) (40) 


_—_——————— ee 


Note: Correlation coefficients based on the untrimmed 
sample of schools lie below the diagonal, those based 
on the trimmed sample lie above the diagonal. Decimal 
points have been omitted” ‘from’ the ’ coefficients. — ihe 
number of schools on which a coefficient was based is 
given below it in parentheses. 
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TABLE 3337 
Selected Percentile Points of the Distribution 
of Differences Between Observed and Predicted Mean Marks 
and the Standard Deviation of the Distribution of Marks 


Percentiles 


Course pe ee Spe 75 Un en Omen as 
SSHGD 

English 50 -2.1 Oy oo 26978. -LlsiZ 
French 47 =2 > (ae oD 450 69@1 LPTs 
Mathematics al fit eesdieiO Broz PAL Gh Ato 
Physics SZ =e 0.6 5Gz Liecawps o> 
SSGD 

Advanced English 47 -3.3 On Die LATS pl ae? 
General English 46 -3.4 025 AW Es) C7 98edes8 
Advanced Mathematics 46 -4.5 ey 38 SHON EE ie) 
General Mathematics 43 uy cea 51.8 625461556 
a Se ee ee 
Note: n was the number of schools for which data were 


available from the distribution of differences between 
observed and prediction mean marks; N was the number of 
students for whom school marks were obtained. 
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TABLE) 37058 


Regression Coefficients and the Multiple Correlation 
Coefficient from the SSGD Multiple Regression Analysis 


of the Test of Reading Comprehension and 
Language CLO ene. 


Predictor 

Variable 

Age 

Sex (l=Female;2=Male) 

Language Spoken at Home (1=Other; 2=English) 
Education of Father/Male Guardian 

Education of Mother/Female Guardian 
Occupation of Father/Male Guardian 


Occupation of Mother/Female Guardian 
(l=sEmployed; O=Other) 


Total Number of Crecate an Englisn 


Total Number of Credits in Mathematics 


Multiple Correlation Coefficient: 


Req. 
Coef. 
(B) 


moe 


~41 


TABLE @ wo 2 


Regression Coefficients and the Multiple Correlation 
Coefficient from the SSGD Multiple Regression Analysis 


Orem ini nem Web cosine rere 


Reg. iedtege 
Predictor Coef. of 
Variable BG ja a 
Age -0.36 0.07 
Sex (l=Female; 2=Male) -0.45 0.09 
Language Spoken at Home (1=Other; 2=English) 0.00 Or. Fa 
Education of Father/Male Guardian Ur. Tvl 0.03 
Education of Mother/Female Guardian -0.01 OF 03 
Occupation of Father/Male Guardian 0.02 0.03 
Occupation of Mother/Female Guardian 0:00 Gs07 

(l=Employed; O=Other) : 
Total Number of Credits in English OnrZ7 0.06 
Total Number of Credits in Mathematics Oped Ca0> 
Multiple Correkation, Coefficient: O39 


TABIEE. 33:40 


Regression Coefficients and the Multiple Correlation 
Coefficients from the SSGD Multiple Regression Analysis 


of the Test of Arithmetic and Basic Algebra 


Reg. er ly 
Predictor Coef. of 
Variable (B) B 
Age -2.71 0234 
Sex (l=Female; 2=Male) eae Ae OL ay 
Language Spoken at Home (1=Other; 2=English) -0.06 0.64 
Education of Father/Male Guardian Ore. Oaks 
Education of Mother/Female Guardian O28 ieee 
Occupation of Father/Male Guardian Oe Orelss 
Occupation of Mother/Female Guardian -0.18 0.41 

(l=Employed; O=Other) 

Lotal Number of Credits in, English ee Shey aa! 


Total Number of Credits in Mathematics Bis BE Oo 2 


Multiple Contrelavion Coehticient«, , U.o0 


a gs 


TABLE 3.41 


Regression Coefficients and the Multiple Correlation 
Coefficient from the SSGD Multiple Regression Analysis 
of Future Plans 


Reg. SAEs 
Predictor Coef. of 
Variable mos ae 
Age -0.25 OF .05 
Sex (l=Female; 2=Male) 07 0.04 
Language Spoken at Home (1=Other; 2=English) -0.21 0.62 
Education of Father/Male Guardian 0.04 0.01 
Education of Mother/Female Guardian Os Oe eg Wil 
Occupation of Father/Male Guardian 0.04 0.02 
Occupation of Mother/Female Guardian 05 0.04 

(1=Employed;0=Other) 
Total Number of Credits in English 0.02 0.03 
Total Number of Credits in Mathematics US Oe uizZ 
Multiple Correlation Coefficient: 0.356 


a 


Note: The categories of responses for Future Plans were as 
follows: 3 = plan to continue secondary school studies; 2 = 
plan to undertake postsecondary studies; i v=-other plans. 


WABIGEY 3.1472 


Regression Coefficients and the Multiple Correlation 


Coefficient from the SSHGD Multiple Regression Analysis 


of the Test of Reading Comprehension and 
Language Achievement Guraiteny: 


Predictor 
Variable 


Age 

Sex (l=Female; 2=Male) 

Language Spoken at Home (l=Other; 2=English) 
Education of Father/Male Guardian 

Education of Mother/Female Guardian 
Occupation of Father/Male Guardian 


Occupation of Mother/Female Guardian 
(1=Employed; O=Other) 


Total Number of Credits in English 


Total Number of Credits in Mathematics 


Multiple Correlation Coefficient: 


Reg. 
Coef. 
sR 
Be ay! 
-1.10 
2. 50) 
0.08 
U.229 
G22) 


-0.20 


0.89 


0.55 


~16 


~09 


TABEE 3.43 


Regression Coefficients and the Multiple Correlation 
Coefficient from the SSHGD Multiple Regression Analysis 


of the. Writangiiest 


Reg. Sues. 
Predictor Coef. of 
Variable (B ) B 
Age -0.26 0.08 
Sex (l=Female; 2=Male) -0.36 On 
Language Spoken at Home (1=Other; 2=English) 0.02 ig | 
Education of Father/Male Guardian -0.01 0.04 
Education of Mother/Female Guardian p09 0.04 
Occupation of Father/Male Guardian O06 0.04 
Occupation of Mother/Female Guardian Os Did 

(l=Employed; O=Other) 
Multiple Correlation Coefficient: 0429 


a 


Note: Program variables were not included in this analysis 
because the sample of students for which there were both 
test scores and program data was irretrievably biased 
relative to the school populations. 
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Table 3.44 


Regression Coefficients and the Multiple Correlation 
Coefficient from the SSHGD Multiple Regression Analysis 
of the Mathematics Achievement Test 


Reg 
Pre@qicvar Coe. 
Variable Ae 
Age -1.44 
Sex (l=Female; 2=Male) 0.99 
Language Spoken at Home (l=Other; 2=English) One 3 
Education of Father/Male Guardian -0.36 
Education of Mother/Female Guardian O25 
Occupation of Father/Male Guardian i525 
Occupation of Mother/Female Guardian -0.46 
(l=Employed; O=Other) 

Total Number of Credits’‘in English O.ee0 
Total Number of Credits in Mathematics NZ 

Multiple Correlation Coefficient: 0.41 


TRS 


TABLEGS. 45 


Regression Coefficients and the Multiple Correlation 
Coefficient from the SSHGD Multiple Regression Analysis 


of Future Plans 


Pred we tor 

Variable 

Age 

Sex (l=Female; 2=Male) 

Language Spoken at Home (1l=Other; 2=English) 
Education of Father/Male Guardian 

Education of Mother/Female Guardian 
Occupation of Father/Male Guardian 


Occupation of Mother/Female Guardian 
(l=Employed; O=Other) 


Total Number of Credits in English 


Total Number of Credits in Mathematics 


Multiple Correlation Coefficient: 


Note: Future Plans were coded as_ follows: 


Reg. Sy ules 
Coef. of 
(B) B 
-0.00 OROn 
-0.05 ORO 
=[8) 5 uhal O05 
0.02 0.01 
6} 5"(8)(0) O07 
0.00 OF.02 
O00 Opry Ob% 
Oe Ou 0.61 
0.04 OR OR 

Os ZAG 


undertake postsecondary studies; 4 = other plans. 
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TABLE 3)..4:7, 


Coefficients of Correlation 
Among School Effects 


SSGD SAMPLE (n=51 schools) il 2 


[MA inmecta fore them lester ois 


Reading Comprehension 
and Language Achievement _ 


Jam ieee tenor tine Writing 
Test O..5:2 - 


Sati tweet tom thes lesit 
of Arithmetic and Basic 


Algebra eas OE 
Pee iaec tt Ol ef Uintinemrlkains 0.26 On kG 


SSHGD SAMPLE (n=52 schools) 


ea Shnect for. them lhesite olf 
Reading Comprehension 
and Language Achievement - 


merit fan Putore Plane G35 
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TABLE 3.49 
Destinations of Students in the SSHGD-OTHER and 
SSGD-OTHER Groups (Estimated Percentage of 
Each Group in the Population) 


Destination 


Secondary No 
Group School Work Other? Response 
SSHGD-OTHER % 15. 69 65 Z 
(N=66; n=13) Shela (4.6) Cee Ce (-) 
SSGD-OTHER % - 85 12 3 
(N=200; n=14) Se. (-) (2") C53.) Ges) 


[This category includes students who were planning to get 
married or travel or who had no fixed plans. 


Note: N is the number of students; n is the number of 
secondary schools. 


*sTooyos Adjepuoovas jo Jaqunu ayy st u §dnoib ayy I0Oj¥ N Te2WO Ay 
uo paseq are sabeyuasoiad ay, “gt sem //-9/6T IOJ TOOYUDS AIepuoIas 
03 ButuinzarI aq p—tnom Aayy pazyeotpuTt oym syuapnysS jo Iaqunu aul, 


(-) Cie) CHAZ) “aS Cyr=U SS POZ=N) 

¢ 6 88 0% 91S-d9S$ 

Gay) (Cae) C0.36:) tS COLSU at G9=N) 

- T val a pu dH1O-G9HSS 
asuodsay 6L6T JO) pug ayy 6761) 10- pug dnozy 

ON aloyag puaqyy ay} a104jagqg 


0} UBTd JON OG puazzy 07 UeTY 


(UOTae[ndog. 344, UTedno1g Yoez jo asbequasieg paqeurqs]) 
UOTINATYySUT ATepuosasysog e& 4e BIUePUa YW B9INyNy IOJ SUeTY 


OG feed LEV 


LideL 


TA ee etal 


Sex? DESt Ti bition 
(Estimated Percentage of Each Group in the Population) 


Group Male Female No Response 
SSHGD-POSTSEC 7 46 DS A 
(N=4723 n'sl14) Sicikae Cals) Gee) (-) 
SSHGD-OTHER % 48 pz - 
(N=663 n=13) he ee (Csheie CS5y) (-) 
SSGD-SEC %0 45 Dip - 
(N=207; n=14) S.E3 (3.6) GES (-) 
So GVePOSTSEC 70 47 DD - 
(N=104%> n=14) Wal Se G6. a) (6.4) (-) 
SSGD-OTHER 70 62 36 } 
(N=200; n=14) Syed ae 5 ~ Uy) Cara.) é (-) 
Note: ©N © is * the’ number of students; n is the number of 


secondary schools. 
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~ 6T CooL BT ager ta, Saya 0% 93S1S0d-a9SSs 
G5) (S¢°0) (¢°0) Gea ce 0) (TT°O) °3°S (V7T=U *L0Z=N) 
I Our T2eT LEY evs 6°9T 0% 393S-a9SS 
eS) CEG 0) Gol 6 ) Cit<0) (rl -O0= ole Up. 255. = COT=0 =e 9=N)) 
Z 76h, Tmo. (EO VOT 8T ms YIHLO-G9HSS 
2) (90°0) (80°0) Cya0») CZ0a0)) 3C90 0) aa S CPL=U 2 Z2LrEN) 
I C64 6T Gent 79 I Barat e 93S 1S0d-Q9HSS 
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Cay) vey) (£°6) Cio.) Sas) Ga) CG°S) (G's) 23"5 (vT=U O0Z=N) 
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T = CS Lg = T Salt ¢8 % S451 50dSG0SS 
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T ca be LS = ii 61 08 % S255 0955 
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TABRE 5.54 


Years of Instruction in Language Other than French 
(Estimated Percentage of Each Group in the Population) 


Group 1-3 4-6 7 or More (0 years)® 
SSHGD-POSTSEC 90 8 5 Z 89 
(N=472 3 Fina 14) eke CZES9 2) ae (lec6e) COR.) (-) 
SSHGD-OTHER 70 4 Is ale 85 
(N=Gieiey aye 3a) - Es C2 me ale Dy) C4 ag.) (-) 
SSGD-SEC 70 7 . eS) 5 86 
(N=207 sin=14) zE. C2209 CINE S,) (ay, AS) (-) 
SSGD=PO0STSEC %0 2 5 6 81 
(N=104; n=14) i Be (2% 9 Sen B26) ( eye) ¢-) 
SSGD-OTHER 70 4 9 Aig 74 
(N=200; n=14) 7 Es Cly. 3+) oe 3420) ( Sols) (-) 
Note: ~N is number of students; n is the number of 


Years of Instruction 


No 
Response 
(presumed 


secondary schools. 


“This row sums to 104, a result. due to rounding error and 
to the fact that the percentage of no responses is a 
simple percentage of the total N whereas the others are 
within-school percentages averaged over schools. 


TABLE. 33,. 55 


Country, of sBarch 
(Estimated Percentage of Each Group in the Population) 


Country 

Group Canada Other No Response 
SSHGD-POSTSEC 70 2 e| 5 - 
Nees) n=14) Si be C216») (36!) (-) 
SSHGD-OTHER % 96 4 - 
N=66; n=13) Sines (2G) C2sG ) (-) 
SSGD-SEC %0 98 2 - 
(N=207; n=14) Sule (S)) ols) rl) (-) 
SSGD-POSTSEC 70 99 - i 
(N=104; n=14) Saks (0.6) (-) (-) 
SSGD-OTHER 70 99 - ul 
(N=200; n=14) Sees (0.6) (-) (-) 
Nowes, N. as the. humber of studentssn Is the mumber of 


secondary schools. 


TABLE 3.56 
Year of Student Guintiry ancoaGanada 
If Born Gutside the Country 
(Estimated Percentage of Each Group in the Population) 


Year of Entry 


Prior 

to Between Since 
Group G7, L967 =19 74 Leer 
SSHGD-POSTSEC % L 1 ~ 
(N-=16; n=14) Cie. (3) GLE 08) (-) 
SSHGD-OTHER % 4 - - 
CNa ates) Gr ERs A) (-) (-) 
SSGD-SEC % 2 re Ms 
(N=4; n=14) SHEs. (Cae) (-) (-) 
SSGD=POSTSEC % = = ib 
(N=0; Menas) Slee (-) (-) (-) 
SSGD-OTHER %0 = = is 
CNET Soe i) Sele (-) (-) (-) 


’This is the number of students who reported being born 
outside Canada and who gave'a ‘year of “entry “into thie 
country. [he percentages» invthe itable jv vhowever,; fare sof 
the total group (see thesN's peported ani «the previous 
table). 
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TABLE 3.60 


Effect of Availability/Unavailability of French Language 
Programs on Plans for Postsecondary Education 
(Estimated Percentage of Each Group in the Population) 


a 

Category of Response No 
Group il Me 3 4 5 Response 
SSHGD-POSTSEC a oy = 20 3 20 il 
(NS47 29 ime 1a) MES. Ese (4) Gea 2G ele 2 (-) 
SSHGD-OTHER 9% 61 23 10 1 3 2 
(N=663; n=13) Sas. (CBR) Co clpieade se) CD seyes tC oeG.) (-) 
SSGD-SEC iB 46 3 22 4 22 3 
(N=SZO7 sana 14s) ESS bicuC eae) ile) ne) Jl. 2pee aay) (-) 
SSGD-POSTSEC Pa OW 2 22 2 17 ai 
(N= D04 serial ak) ae S: Ee. oc Se On) Glaze) © be G nal 5p) acne) (=>) 
SSGD-OTHER a 69 14 7 it 2 8 
(NS200 serial 4) 5S: ECS 7s) Gooey (22.6 eG Gh CONG) C2 


er CC lehrrrllllhO 


Note: N is the number of students; n is the number of 
secondary schools. 


“Students responded to the following question: Suppose that 
in Ontario all postsecondary educational programs now 
available in English were also available in French. In what 
Way if many would thiss apfect | yours present fo langage tas 
postsecondary education? 


1. There would be no change in my plans. 


2. I do not now plan to pursue postsecondary education. I 


would do so if an appropriate course in French were 
available. 


3. I now plan to pursue postsecondary education in EGoliash. 
I would pursue the same course in French if it were 
available. 


4. I now plan to pursue postsecondary education in Engiisn. 
I would pursue a different course in French if it were 
available. 


9. I now plan to pursue postsecondary education in French. I 
would pursue a different course in French if it were 
available. 


TABEE S262 


Percentage of Students in Each SSHGD Group 
Who had Accumulated a Specified Number 
of Credits or More by June 1976 


Lype of, SSHGD- SSHGD- 
Credit/Number POSTSEC OTHER ABSENTEES 
of Credits (New) ele SNES ee ONS e ened 2) 
i (hobad 
33 9% 87 65 72 
Sr Ano (LORS) Creat) 
34 0% 81 51 64 
S.E C522.) Clee) C727) 
35 e 70 4] 51 
S.E ae 75 (On.5) (6.9) 
357 0% 27 16 18 
ees CAT) (8.9) (4.8) 
39 0% 3 4 2 
S.E (0.8) (aes) C099) 
2. Advanced 
16 0% 90 72 83 
S.E (83h Ae) (78).25.) (4.8) 
20 by 82 56 73 
S.E Gir?) Ge}.5) Gr 4h) 
24 0% 59 28 50 
S.E (3.9) (9.1) CRG) 
28 0% 18 7 12 
S.E G36) Gi.) CS 5) 
32 0% D = 1 
SOE GOLD (-) G07) 


jae) 


TABLE 3.61 (continued) 


Type of SSHGD- SSHGD- 
Credit/Number POST SEC OTHER ABSENTEES 
of Credits (NEGO 25 nS2) ) CN=os med ls) AGN =db9.o serene) 


3. Francais 


4 2 92 92 Bl 
Sette Gi oe (3.59)) (Se) 
5 0% 66 70 DS 
SE 8 an 8) (9.1) (6.1) 
6 0% 19 18 17 
S.E i) (9.4) Gara) 
7 0% 2 2 = 
S.E (0.9) (ly 8) (-) 


4. Mathematics 


3 0% 91 83 83 
S.E (a9) C6") (4.9) 
4 0% 82 76 72 
CE (BAD) G58) rehaly 
5 0% 61 46 48 
Cre @i2) (9.9) CS.) 
6 2 40 14 34 
S.E G21 95") (8.9) CFP) 
7 0% 18 5 12 
S.E ry 7) Ga. 5) C38) 
8 0% 2 = 2 
S.E lel) (-) Glas) 
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TABLE 3.61 (continued) 


Type of SSHGD-— SSHGD= 
Credit/Number POSTSEC OTHER ABSENTEES 
Otucredits (NEQO 2s" ne? ) CNS5 Sena) 1) CNSLIO co n=12 ) 


2. traaitional Academic 


18 0% 94 81 86 
CLES" 49535 (CaS) CARS) 
22 wn aS SG 78 
Sis) See te Cees) (5.6) 
26 0% 47 18 35 
Gistkee 6 cates») (6.8) (4.6) 
30 0% 10 4 3 
Swit. G2 8) (Ciees) C1. 6) 
Notes SN Tis) the. number ,of students’, #n 12s: the. number of. 


secondary schools. 


VABLE 9S 62 


Percentage of Students in Each SSHGD Group 
Who Were Taking a Specified Number of 
Grade 13 Courses or More During 1975-76 


Type of 
Course/ SSHGD- SSHGD- 
Number of POSTSEC OTHER ABSENTEES 
Courses (NSGO2s.N=12)). (NEDDYINsw ee (NedooeNos) 
ero taal 
4 0% 95 B85 83 
S.E CIS90) 65 285) CAs 
5 4 9] 74 Th 
S.E (3.00) (B54) (4.6) 
6 0% 79 61 62 
S.E (4.6) (9.9) C6459) 
y ? 16 13 12 
saa 3 C5) (5.4) (3 5) 
8 iH 3 = 3 
Ge Ciers) (-) Clo 
2. Languages 
1 i} 93 91 79 
Ga Ee al ezeeZy) C5025) C49.) 
2 0% 64 70 Bs 
Ge Erias coe) Cue ze) Gy aul) 
5) 0% 23 33 rae’ 
Cele wi SierZe) (9.8) (a8) 
A 0% 6 19 9 
Se ere(lse Ge) (8.8) Ze ry) 


TABLE 3.62 (Ccontinued) 


Type of 

Course/ SSHGD= SSHGD- 

Number of Got Shae OTHER ABSENTEES 
Courses (N=402; N=12) (Neos Neth) (Nel29; N=12) 


3. History/Geography/Social Science 


1 0% 56 54 56 
Chi Goat) (9.6) a5 0.) 

Z 2 21 25 23 
Sr Ee wae 1s) (8.0) (5.8) 

3 2 3 4 3 
GUE lees Coie) (1.6) 


4. Mathematics/Science 


I % 11) 63 59 
S.E C6. 25) (oy IS) (6.8) 
2 % 46 15 33 
Se Se Bess) (Ooi) (6.6) 
5} % wap 7 15 
Se E 2 90) (3h) 4.1) 
4 % 7 iy 4 
SA & Cis.7.) (0.8) GL. 7) 
Note: N ais the number of studentss n is the number of 


secondary schools. 
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8 ¢T 02 0 Ls 
GE Cy Ca= 9) (CEES pret Ba 
Ov Z9 99 o 6Z 
(9-75) (Gr. CLP ja 2S 
79 BL 78 os 8Z 
CE7Z) CorZe) GAGS eae ans 
68 26 68 0% LZ 
TEIOL S71 
GF aUsee CT-N Lr t= CEN Tee LOZEN ) S}Tpaig 
YIHLO 33S1S0d 33S jo Iaquny 
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7 ABLE A365 


Test de compréhension en lecture et de 
connaissance de la langue (francais) 
--Reading Comprehension Part 
(Onwa sScahe of romu-2,.52' to 14) 


Percentile 


Group fC ee ea a eg 
SSHGD-POSTSEC 345 S22 7 8.8 10.6 
(N=476; n=14) Sia C03)" <t0es COs) KCesoe Cleo) 
SSHGD-OTHER IDS 4435 6.4 8.3 10 
(N=653 n=13) Seka CO ye ol Oy) weer Ore) an ey 1a) 
SSGD-SEC 2.6 4.4 6.2 8.1 9.9 
(N=212; n=14) Sika COs lease (UO eee etoile. Welle) 
SSGD-POSTSEC 1.6 3.4 5 6.9 B.6 
(N=104; n=14) Gre ge (Oce Cola CO ao 0.4) C045) 
SSGD-OTHER 0.3 2 3 UB 556 Wad 
(N=200; n=14) Sti. (Once ceQeo met Oe oereCOeo 5h s)) 
Note: N is the number of students; n is the number of 


secondary schools. 
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TABLE 3.66 


Test de compréhension en lecture et de connaissance 
de _ la langue (francais) - First Language 
Achievement Part 
(On @ Seale From =22975 Loti ) 


Percentile 


Group BO eel) soe St ene 
SSHGD-POSTSEC 0 Va 3 ee, 6. 
(N=476; n=14) SE. (0.2) 00.2) (0.2) CORSO T=Gihies) 
SSHGD-OTHER =(.6 0.5 reid 4 6. 
(N=653 n=13) SE COeS )° 960% 5) 0.6)> <CORS U=Gin 
‘SSuD-SEC 27 0.9 ya 4.4 Be 
(N=212; n=14) SE. (02.5). 800.3) (0.3). "CO. 3 2 3eCne 
SSGD-POSTSEC = el 0 ie4 3 4. 
(NETO4; n=) SE. C023) SOV.3)} 40.3) (COLSnencnt 
SSGD-OTHER Sales) ee Oit 2 rae a 
(N=104; n=14) Sie Osis) %6042) 0.2). (CO FZDII GOS 
Note: N is the number of students; n is the number of 


secondary schools. 
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TABLE g>..6:/ 


Lest de compréhension en lecture et de connaissance 
de_la langue (francais) 


Second Language Achievement Part 
COn-a-Seale from l-2<2 520 9.) 


Percentile 


Group Loe” Was Ne soe was) won un 
SSHGD-POSTSEC 0.6 Fase Lee 6 eed 
(N=4763 n=14) S.E. lle 23 /)ie Gee) OES. a ened.) eae (Oleg) 
SSHGD-OTHER =e 0.6 Tie? a5 7.6 
€N=65;3; nsl3) Sik. GO24) #6052) aE 6 or GO oie) tie lne? 
SSGD-SEC =O. 3 FTogif pal 4.9 6.6 
(N=212; n=14) SE. C023) G0 s5) SCG 15') py GO) o 6 CO 65-) 
SSGD-POSTSEC 6 eo 15 322 ony 
(N=104; n=14) Saks Gor 2 ie G0ec) OS) G04) C0 46:) 
SSGD-OTHER eelers) Geel Alpe) 236 4 
(N=200; n=14) ease. (a(ee>: Vink 222: ea Ge 52) ee COS Seer a5) 
‘Note: N is the number of students; n is the number of 


secondary schools. 
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TABEE 95768 


Test de conpréehensron ensLeecburesetade-connavss ance 


de_la langue (francais) 
total wrest 


COn atScale from —6.> bo 154.) 


Percentile 


Group TO eee ee iy men 
SSHGD-POSTSEC 6.5 ill, 3 Pee2 1822 2254 
(N=4763 n=14) S.E. CONG) PE COnG ) * 26047 SC0S8) wenn 
SSHGD-OTHER Der) 6.5 10.6 Toy Dis 
(N=653 n=13) STE. Ghvoh) MGI) ~ © GPSS) WEIS) SGz. 
SSGD-SEC Gy Weg EL 87 620 20 
(N=212; n=14) STE: COB) 860 3) 200.7) S07 cole 
SSGD-POSTSEC bes) Ls Wal 12 oO V7 
(N=104; n=14) Ge Es. GO58))* —C0-.1B)). * 2CO29.): Gey) me Glee 
SSGD-OTHER OLa7 Heil 6.4 Gea 123 
(N=200; n=14) Sai. CONG) = 2C024)) = €CO 24.) * C0 ss?) Sear 
Note: N is the number of students; n is the number 


secondary schools. 


TABLE 3369 


Test de composition écrite 
COnavSeale from 1) to 10) 


Group for ost sole yet? opt 
SSHGD-POSTSEC 5 5.8 Sg 7.6 8.4 
(N=186; n=14) Gra Exes CO 22 = (COZ) ewe ee CC 208 (aC Ort2™) 
SSHGD-OTHER Oe P Seal 6.1 7 8 
(N=28; n=13) SEs GO.5)m (0.89 COlae. (0.4) (0.5) 
SSED-SEEC Np Bins 6x2 "eal 8 
(N=98; n=14) oy oe GCOS.) SGO' 2 (GO S2 8 C0..2)- C03, 
SSGD-POSTSEC Da 4 Sea Sys: pies 
(N=50; n=14) See. COC) sh Ona)» (C- ae 605) S008) 
SSGD-OTHER Bite oa 5 5.8 6.7 
(N=983 n=14) Soe COL) oC Ore) VEO. 2a CO. 20900.) 
= BE a a ei ee On) a ee 
Note: N is the number of students; n is the number of 


secondary schools. 
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TABLE 3.72 


Test de connaissance de la langue (anglais) 
Reading Comprehension Part 


(Onl aiScaLe from 6% to.) 


Percentile 


Group too woo eso mies og es 
SSHGD-POSTSEC Oi7 Bie? dae5 15.8 ier hss) 
(N=2623 n=14) Sle C056 oe ONS) C0 6 hie eo)! arg leece) 
SSHGD-OTHER 78 10.8 132 15°20 Wass 
(N=323 n=11) GS Ey MCL Gli) aGl 20.12 C069) COR as) 
SSGD-SEC 5 Cee oe Oreo 11.8 a5 sea 

(N=83; n=14) SE. 6 Oa pe BGO Gey @. CO. 7) 12 GOR )e COR.o) 
SSGD=PUS TSE 4.9 Ows 1. 2 are a as 

(N=30; n=13) SVE CIR) 2G Sao C1. Cee CIs) (-) 

SSGD-OTHER geal 5s TPES VOR6 1356 
(N=633; n=13) St Es M079) COlS) “Gc 0d Gil eae 
Note: N is the number of students; n is the number of 


secondary schools. 


2Percentile not estimable. 
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PAB RES Rat D 


kestVdenrendement en! physique 
(Ones Scale from —7.5° vereo)) 


Percentile 


th 


Group 10 25 59th 
SSHGD-POSTSEC 5 a6 sy GG 
(N=783; n=14) Cie CeO CO aeuGe a 
SSHGD-OTHER® a Bs rm 
(N=43 n=3) GE (-) (-) (-) 


“Too few students in this group’ wrote 
percentiles to be estimated. 


2% 


the test for 


TAB ES 26 


Coefficients of Correlation or Multiple Correlation Between 
Marks in Selected Courses and Scores in Selected Tests 


Criterion 


SSHGD Course Marks 


Francais 
English/Anglais 
Mathématiques 
Physique 


SSGD Course Marks 


Advanced Francais 
General Francais 
Advanced English/Anglais 
General English/Anglais 
Advanced Mathématiques 
General Mathématiques 


Predictor® 


Siete) 
SetZ 
MAT 
PAT 


Set l 
Set] 
SetiweZ 
Set - 2 
TAA 
TAA 


N 


EY 


(2 es (=) (=) 
° °° ee @ 


Sore) eo) Saye) 
Ca eee ee ee ee 


2 


TABLE 3.76 (continued) 


Note: N is the number of students, n the number of schools, 
anger the coefficient of carrelation. 


a 


b 


The code to the predictors is as follows: 

Set 1l--the three subtests (parts) of the Test de 
compréhension en lecture et de connaissance de la 
langue (francais) and thegeompositdony 6crite 

Set 2--the three scores on the Test de connaissance de la 
langue (anglais) 

MAT--Test de rendement en mathématiques 

PAT--Test_ de rendement en physique 


TAA--Test diarithmetiquer et idvalgepre de base 


This code was the mean of marks in the calculus course and 
the relations and functions course. 


TA Bee asi, 


Coefficients of Correlation Between the Observed Mean 
Course Mark and the Predicted Mean Course Mark 


Courses 


SSH GDmGoturses 


Francais 
English/Anglais 
Mathematics 
Physics 


SSGD Courses 


Advanced Frangais 

General Francais 

Advanced English/ 
Anglais 

General English/ 
Anglais 

Advanced 
Mathematics 


N 


Untrimmed Trimmed? Untrimmed Trimmed 


umber of Correlation 
Schools Coefficient 


a 


2 Wc Bs OF ee, 
EZ Oe? Gig h-2 
UZ O26 0.26 
8 Diego 255.8 
14 0.60 0.60 
ag Beal dell 0.38 
eal 0.04 O25 
8 -0.06 UaZz 
13 Ole O00 


Sul schools for which the means were based on fewer than 
four observations were excluded from the computation of 
the trimmed correlation coefficients. 


TABLE 3.78 


Coefficients of Correlation Between Predicted Mean 
Course Marks and the Difference Between Observed 
and Predicted Mean Course Marks 


Number of Correlation 
Schools Coefficient 
Courses Untrimmed Trimmed® Untrimmed Trimmed® 
SSHGD Courses 
Francais 2 iy =O 27 -0.27 
English/Anglais 12 12 -0.27 -0.27 
Mathematics IA WA -0.50 -0.50 
Physics 20 8 =) oo. -0.135 
SSGD Courses 
Advanced Francais 14 14 -0.33 -0.33 
General Frangais 13 saa -0.38 Wise hE 
Advanced English/ ily tel -0.67 -0.62 
Anglais 
General English/ 15 8 -0.77 -0.41 
Anglais 
Advanced 1 VS -0.64 -0.64 


Mathematics 


i 


8n11 schools for which the means were based on fewer than 
four observations were excluded from the computation of the 
trimmed correlation coefficients. 
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TAB Eo en 2 


Coefficients of Intercorrelation among Observed Minus 
Predicted Mean Marks for SSHGD-Level Courses 


Course a L4 2 4 
le Fr am@ais 24 IP 09 
(Ci) (8) CIEZ5) 
2. English/Anglais 24 -48 HAS) 
(G12) (8) C1eZ3) 
3. Mathematics 09 Ihal -16 
G12) Gl) (8) 
4. Physics 30 L3 -14 
(EZ) (Gy) C128) 


Note: Correlation coefficients based on the untrimmed 
sample of schools lie below the diagonal, those for the 
trimmed sample lie above. Decimal points have’ been 
omitted from the coefficients. The number. of schools on 
which a coefficient was based is given below it in 
parentheses. 


26/2 


TABLE. U0 


Coefficients of Intercorrelation among Observed Minus 
Predicted Mean Marks for SSHGD-Level Courses 


Course a % 2) 4 2 
1. Advanced Francais 09 BW -15 02 
Cry) CLiy (8) Cis) 
2. General Francais 25 -10 26 78 
Sy, a) (7) (10) 
3. Advanced English/Anglais 51 -17 -21 09 
(Gas) er) (6) (10) 
4. General English/Anglais -31 00 fey) ial 
(13) C15) Ci2s) (7) 

5. Advanced Mathematics 02 62 Jas) 43 


(Caley) GieZ) (TZ) Gaba) 


a 


Note: Correlation coefficients based on the untrimmed sample 
of schools lie below the diagonal, those for the trimmed 
sample lie above. Decimal points have been omitted from the 
coefficients. The number of schools on which a coefficient 
was based is given below it in parentheses. 


Ae) 


DAB LE S261 
Selected Percentile Points ofsthe Distribution of 
Differences Between Observed and Predicted Mean 


Marks and the Standard Deviation.of the Distribution 


Percentiles 


Course fie 2) the Urn each N 9.D. 
SSHGD 

Francais LZ y= 2-00 eZ Vw | 4 Os POR, 
English/Anglais NAS whey rete 9 4 hae 4.8 460 10.0 
Mathematics V2 = 20 Oe Seo 5708 Seo 
Physics “ke 3.6. = 0.6 Voseell Me MS 
SSGD 

Advanced Francais 14 -2.5 -0.6 Leal, BEM PA aes 
General Francais VD ek 4 J eals (ia Th 266, HEL URr 
Advanced English/Anglais P= 4.6 oes) 4.8 Dyed 6 seal D8 
General English/Anglais L377 2.6 Zane Sal 269 eee 
Advanced Mathematics do aren ceiel ara) OG ice, 206) ars) 


Note: nm was the number of schools in which there were data 
available for evaluating the differences between observed 
and predicted mean marks; N was the number of students for 
whom school marks were obtained. 
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TABLE) 35.62 


Frequency Distribution of the Program Areas of 
Sampled Students for Each University 


Total No 
Program Area® Records Records Target? 

University a; re o) 4:-Received.Received ~Jotal 
i;¢d Broek 7 10 15 - 30 3 33 
2. Carleton 20 19 15 ID 87 15 102 
per Guelph 16 45 66 1 128 2 Lo 
4. Lakehead uy 9 7 10 27 2 Ze 
Deetaurentian 6 15 6 9 36 4 40 
6. McMaster yah 63 48 15 147 Di 198 
7. Ottawa fale) OP eet 5 72 7 thy) 
Be oronte VO7 156 ie 74 491 47 Dole 
erent 2 iol Z - 1 26 4] 
10. Waterloo 7 44 104 39 194 14 208 
FEA Windsor 15 16 i> bi) 79 6s 85 
TOTAL ZENG SOB) eG a eee Zales 1306 184 1490 


ee EEEEE EEE IED EE ES EEE 


a 
Codes for program areas: 


1 - Humanities/Arts 
Ze-yoocial serence's 
3 - Sciences 

4 - Professions 


b 


TABLE 3.82 (continued) 


The "Target Total" was the number of students’ per 
university sampled from the OUAC file. The column "No 
Records Received" indicates the number of students in the 


Target Total for which first year records were not provided 
by the university. For all universities except Trent, these 
constitute students who had been accepted for admission but 
who either failed to register or who withdrew from 
university sometime during the year.’ Trent includes: these 
types of students too, but in addition it includes students 
who refused’ to grant’ permission ‘for ‘their’! records! Sito | De 
used in this study. 
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Percentage Distributions of Students by Sex 


Students with Acceptable 
Data, Grouped by: 


University 


Brock 
Carleton 
Guelph 
Lakehead 
Laurentian 
McMaster 
Ottawa 
Toronto 
Trent 
Waterloo 
Windsor 


Program 


Humanities/Arts 
Social Sciences 
Sciences 
Professions 


Total (over Universities 
or Programs) 


TABEBVS583 


}z 


Students with Unacceptable 


Data for Reason of: 
No University Records 


Small Number of 
Secondary School Credits 


184 


7a | 


267 


Do 


67 


4] 


33 


Mean and Standard Deviation of Age Distributions 


Students with Acceptable 
Data, Grouped by: 


University 


Brock 
Carleton 
Guelph 
Lakehead 
Laurentian 
McMaster 
Ottawa 
Toronto 
Trent 
Waterloo 
Windsor 


Program 


Humanities/Arts 
Social Sciences 
Sciences 
Professions 


Total (over Universities 
or Programs) 


TABLE 3.84 


||\Z4 


229 
384 
465 
ZZ 


EZ20 


Students with Unacceptable 


Data for Reason of: 
No University Records 


Small Number of 
Secondary School Credits 


184 


agi 


268 


Mean 
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Percentages of Students Born in Canada 


Students with Acceptable 
Data, Grouped by: 


University 


Brock 
Carleton 
Guelph 
Lakehead 
Laurentian 
McMaster 
Ottawa 
Toronto 
Trent 
Waterloo 
Windsor 


Program 


Humanities/Arts 
Social Sciences 
Sciences 
Professions 


Total (over Universities 
or Programs) 


TABLE 15885 


|Z 


Students with Unacceptable 


Data for Reason of: 
No University Records 


Small Number of 
secondary School Credits 


184 


He 


88 


6 3 


Percentages of Students Whose Mother Tongue is 


TABLE 3.86 


English, French or Another Language 


Students with Acceptable 
Data, Grouped by: 


University 


Brock 
Carleton 
Guelph 
Lakehead 
Laurentian 
McMaster 
Ottawa 
Toronto 
Trent 
Waterloo 
Windsor 


Program 


Humanities/Arts 
Social Sciences 
Sciences 
Professions 


Total (over Universities 
or Programs) 


N 


Students with Unacceptable 


Data for Reason of: 
No University Records 


Small Number of 
secondary School Credits 


184 


Za 


270 


English 


70 


89 


67 


French 


oO 
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Wh £- Oo 


Other 


oO” 
70 
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TABLE 3.88 


Percentage Distribution of Number of SSHGD Credits in 
History/Geography/Other Social Science Courses 


Students with Acceptable Number of Credits 
Data, Grouped by: N 0 a ‘Zs 2 4 
University 

Brock 29 re Gene, 3 - 
Carleton B7/ 31 25026 © Be B) 
Guelph L26 Ce IS 7 1 
Lakehead 26 UNS ISD ee TE aby - 
Laurentian 5a) LOW e215 Ze ML Z 6 
McMaster 145 BO 2. oles eles 6 
Ottawa AZ. SPM SIRT CEE Vile | 5) 
Toronto 489 L008 22207 2.) 2 
Trent LD 20) 40's a5 7 
Waterloo 194 Uso bis a yal 6 y 
Windsor 74 S07 S260 30 SZ ) 
Program 

Humanities/Arts bie) HAUS sep ae we See 10 3 
Social Sciences 384 1 2 Ove) ae vi 
Sciences 465 60s Sol 8 . - - 
Professions ZAe ee rl) olay, ) Z 
Total (over Universities 1290 wo Wee 20, WO 35 
or Programs) 

Students with Unacceptable 

Datal for Reason of : 

No University Records 184 Jala = Paes: Wal Nye VANBS) 9 
Small Number of 

Secondary “School Credits Zi 86 10 5 - - 
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Percentage Distributions of fotal 


TABLE @o22.0 


Number of SSHGD Credits 


Students with Acceptable 
Data, Grouped’ by: 


University 


Brock 
Carleton 
Guelph 
Lakehead 
Laurentian 
McMaster 
Ottawa 
Toronto 
Trent 
Waterloo 
Windsor 


Program 


Humanities/Arts 
Social Sciences 
Sciences 
Professions 


lotal Cover Universities 
or Programs) 


|e 


127 0 


Students with Unacceptable 


Data for Reason of: 
No University Records 


Small Number of 
secondary School Credits 


184 


21 


oir 


fewer 


Za 


Number of Credits 


a 


ee 
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TABBEOS 92 


Means and Standard Deviations of Distributions 
of Average Marks in SSHGD Language Courses 


Students with Acceptable 


Data, Grouped by: N Mean 
University 

Brock 28 ee wall 
Carleton 78 WUsy 
Guelph rid de cae 
Lakehead DSS BT ot 
Laurentian 30 Ya 
McMaster 126 UWA 
Ottawa 67 UIA SS 
Toronto 414 VAs 
Trent LS iD ch 
Waterloo 144 oh Be, 
Windsor 68 69.6 
Program 

Humanities/Arts 226 a(t 
Social sSe1renices 5518 eo: 
Sciences 347 meal: 
Professions 573 We gift 
Total (over Universities 1104 Gel a 
or Programs) 

Students with Unacceptable 

Deeg woe IRGQESOm leyNeE 

No University Records 7 69.4 
Small Number of 

secondary school Credits 1 67.0 


AIP 


Monoaom wo oO @® OY oO 
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PABEEB2°92 
Means and Standard Deviations of Distributions of Average 
Marks in SSHGD History/Geography/Other 


Social Science Courses 


Students with Acceptable 


Data, Grouped by: N Mean 3.D. 
University 

Brock 20 YSo ll Woke 
Carleton 60 FEEISS) PANG 
Guelph 83 PL ae 
Lakehead 5 VO6o Oe 
Laurentian 727 Vo oS Bia 
McMaster 83 V2e7 sh Jt 
Ottawa 49 a0 Wo 
Toronto RSS Th) Sh l8 
Trent shy YEo5 Br. 4 
Waterloo OW [alae WV oté 
Windsor Diz eo ate lel! 
Program 

Humanities/Arts 183 Tie 8.6 
Social Sciences 325 Fens Bich 
Sciences 185 Tock eae | 
Professions LS 13.0 vee 
Total (over Universities 806 Let 8.6 


or Programs) 


Students with Unacceptable 
Data for Reason of: 


No University Records ey 700 Diet 


Small Number of 
Secondary School Credits 3 714.9 1675 


Means and Standard Deviations of Distributions of 


TABLE 93.93 


Average Marks in SSHGD Mathematics/Science Courses 


Students with Acceptable 
Data, Grouped by: 


University 


Brock 
Carleton 
Guelph 
Lakehead 
Laurentian 
McMaster 
Ottawa 
Toronto 
Trent 
Waterloo 
Windsor 


Program 


Humanities/Arts 
Social Sciences 
Sciences 
Professions 


Total (over Universities 
or Programs) 


jz 


Students with Unacceptable 


Data for Reason of: 
No University Records 


Small Number of 
Secondary School Credits 


yO? 


2492 


Mean 


68. 
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TABEER 37 4 


Means and Standard Deviations “of Distributions lof 
Average Marks in All SSHGD Courses 


Students with Acceptable 


Vata, Grouped by: N Mean 
University 

Brock 29 Tears 
Garena 87 720 
Guelph 26 Migetey) 
Lakehead 26 Oye ih 
aire nt alain 33 WIPE 
McMaster 145 Lae 
Ottawa 2. SRAM 
Toronto 489 i) Slee 5 
Trent > WS & 
Waterloo 194 asl 
Windsor 74 Cie 
Program 

Humanities/Arts 229 139 
Saeial Seiences 384 Yas 
Sciences 465 P68) 
Professions Z12 Uke 
Total (over Universities 1290 VESTAS 
or Programs) 

Students with Unacceptable 

Data for’ Reason’ of: 

No University Records AeA! L022 
Small Number of 

Secondary School Credits de ISA 
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TABLE-~3..99 


Means and Standard Deviations of Distributions of 


Average Marks in First Year University Courses 


Students with Acceptable 
Data, Grouped by: 


University 


Brock 
Carleton 
Guelph 
Lakehead 
Laurentian 
McMaster 
Ottawa 
Toronto 
Trent 
Waterloo 
Windsor 


Program 


Humanities/Arts 
Social Sciences 
Sciences 
Professions 


Total (over Universities 
or Programs) 
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TABLE) 396 


Summary of Results from Regression Analysis 
of University Average Marks 


Predictors (in 
Order of Entry 


to Regression Unaccounted ; 
Analysis) Variance R F-Ratio dentine 

None ST a : x : 

Grade Thirteen 

Mark Average 

(all courses) Carre) Ung Van Se) 328 

University 

Attended bea Os 62 Da) 2 Los 278 

Program, of 

Study at 

University Bn 0.64 UG. 9. BAW WPAT).'9) 

Secondary 

School A 

Attended IO cediel O69 Zin 4 Oe es oe 


nn 


Note:) R | is. the multiple conmrelation. The. feRatio teste 
the significance of the contmibution to Ypnedict Lone 
the addition of a predictor to the set formed by the 
predictors named higher in the table. 


“Degrees of freedom for F. 


P\ar tance Of eaune, distr abition Moy first. vVear mark 
averages. 


“The Multiple ‘correlation coefficient in the populetron 
that would be obtained from using the regression 
equation developed in the population, given this sample 
result, is estimated to be 0.64 (see Darlington, 1968, 
for a discussion of this matter). The other multiple 
correlatvon “coefficients reported in (this ‘table are 
themselves approximately equal to the estimates of the 
population values. 
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TABLE) po\59'7 


Estimated Regression Coefficients in Final Regression 
Analysis of University Average Marks 


Regression Seba 

Coefficients of 
Predictor (B ) B 
Grade Thirteen Mark Average 
(All Courses) 0.60 0.02 
University 
Brock -0.60 Hee 
Carleton 0.. 18 Bg 
Guelph re ee pk Un 
Lakehead -0.31 eH 
Laurentian LEE iO 
McMaster -2.43 0258 
Ottawa -0.44 OOF 
Toronto -4.35 0.46 
Trent SeBe Dal 
Waterloo 0...45 0.49 
Windsor 366 - 
Program 
Humanities/Arts Lerrs Qie35 
Social Sciences 0.60 0.28 
Sciences -1.36 0.27 
Professions -1.02 - 


Note: The constant of regression in this analysis was 26.50. 


“This regression coefficient was obtained by subtraction, 
hence its standard error was not estimated. 


2S 


TAB Ee s. 9:6 
Frequency Distribution of Regression Coefficients for 
Secondary Schools in Final Regression Analysis 


of University Average Marks 


Chass Interval’ for 


B Frequency 

Die EOIN 6 4 3 

cite CO as) iG He 

Dao TOP ede 4 6 

Zion O) pers 14 

ea GOn erate 8 

03> to SP 24 Gy 

=e orton lOnrd 20 
—L.wo. to--0.4 ) 
=2.2 CO v= 14 14 
-3.5 to -2.4 7 
-4.5 to -3.4 6 
-5.5 to -4.4 2 
-6.5 to -5.4 1 
-7.5 to -6.4 3 
Noten lz 
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TABLES 432..9.9 
Frequency Distribution of the Number of Students 
From Each Secondary School Included in the 
Regression Analysis of University Mark Averages 


Frequency of 


Number of Students Secondary Schools 
28-30 5 
25-27 5 
22-24 x 
19-21 8 
16-18 hath 
13-15 D 
10-12 18 

7-9 49 
4-6 10 
1-3 3 

Nass Fel 2 
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TABEE *3 100 


Summary of Results From Regression Analysis 
of University Average Marks in Humanities/Arts 
Courses by Humanities/Arts Students 
(Ignoring University of Attendance) 


Predictors (In Order of 


Entry to Regression Unaccounted 3 
Analysis) Variance R F-Ratio dare 

None | 45.10° it E x 

Grade Thirteen Mark 

Average in 

Language Courses Zen & Oey ule ay Leee2 eZ 

Secondary School . 

Attended 30.38 Oe MS Aye Bo.sloe 


Notes. To interpret ).R and F-Ratio, “see lable .26-msme 
constant of regression for the final analysis was 34.75 and 
the regression coefficient in this analysis for the Grade 
Thirteen mark average in language courses was 0.49 with a 
standard error of 0.06. The number of secondary schools. for 
which there were data on one or more _ students for this 
analysis was 86. The regression coefficients for these 
schools, are not reported. 


“Degrees of freedom -for Fs 
PVariance of the distribution of first. year mark ‘averages 
attained by students in the Humanities/Arts program 


category in Humanities/Arts courses. 


“This F-Ratio is not statistically significant (p =(0.05). 
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TABLES. 101 


Summary of Results From Regression Analyses of 
University Average Marks in Science Courses 
Attained by Sciences Students 
(Ignoring University of Attendance) 


Predictors (In Order of 


Entry to Regression Unaccounted 

Analysis) Variance R F-Ratio ape 
None 94.44? E E ; 
Grade Thirteen Mark Giese 0 a8 Tae Wie S85) Peo 
Average in Mathematics/ 
Science Courses 
Secondary School Sisal Ones. Lees Oy eee 


Note: To interpret R and F-Ratio, see Table 3.96. In the 
final analysis, the constant of regression was 26.20, and 
the regression coefficient for Grade Thirteen mark average 
in mathematics/science courses was 0.56 with a standard 
error of 0.04. The number of secondary schools for which 
there were data on one or more students for this’ analysis 
was 108. The regression coefficients for these schools are 
not reported. 


“Degrees oF treecom for fF. 


PVariance of the distribution of first "year mark "averages in 
Science ‘courses attained by “students in ‘the ‘sciences 
program category. 


“The multiple correlation coefficient in the population that 
would be obtained from using the regression equation 
developed in the population, given this sample result, is 
eceimaced (to “be 0.51. The other multiple «correlation 
coefficient in this table is itself approximately equal to 
the estimates of the population values. 
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TABU EY 202 
Summary of Regression Analyses of University 
Average Marks in Science Courses Attained 


by Seilences Students Attending four Una Versitacs 


Predictors (In Order 


of Entry to Regression Unaccounted y 
Analysis) Variance R F-Ratio data. 

None 9232 : E . 

Grade Thirteen Mark bier Ue. 208.86 V3 oe 

Average in 

Mathematics/ 

Science Courses 

University Attended 58.04 05 6.1 4.26 Me [NS 

Secondary School URS Wey s) 0.68° 1s. 98.2 25/3 


Attended 


“Degrees of freedom a Ory t. 


OVariance of the distribution of first-year mark averages in 
science courses attained by those _students in... fowr 
universities in the sciences program category. 


“The multiple ‘correlation, coet ficient. 1m. tne, populat tonsa 
would be ‘obtained from using the regression, equation 
developed in the population, given the sample result, is 
estimate jbo. be 0252, aires » OUMET) ).Mult1 De. pcorted alas 
coefficients in this table are themselves approximately 
equal to the estimates of the population values. 
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TASTE 7. bus 


Estimated Regression Coefficients from the Final Regression 
Analysis of University Average Marks in Science 
Courses Attained by Sciences Students 
Attending Four Universities 


Regression fh Se 
Coet fac Lent of 
Predictor (B) B 
Grade Thirteen Mark 
Average in Mathematics/ 
Science Courses Oco0 0.04 
University 
Guelph 0.04 09. 
McMaster L469 Ng IG 
Toronto Sos UY Ore 
Waterloo 1.46 ae 


Note: The constant of regression in this analysis was 23.97. 
The number of secondary schools for which there were data on 
one or® more4"Students Eorirsthits’! analysasrsowasie 292° olihe 
regression coefficients for the schools are not reported. 


"This regression coefficient was obtained by subtraction, 
hence its standard error was not estimated. 
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Percentiles on the Scale of the Normal Distribution 


Fig. 3.1: Test of Reading Comprehension and Language Achievement (English) 
The SSGD students who said they were planning to return to secondary 

school for work on their SSHGD performed on this test, as a group, much 
more like the two SSHGD groups than like the other two SSGD groups. The 
two SSGD groups who had plans to leave school at the end of the 1975-76 
academic year, the one group to pursue postsecondary studies, and the 
other group to take up work, get married or whatever, had similar dis- 
tributions of scores on the test, and their level of performance was well 
below that of the other three groups. 
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0. SSHGD-POSTSEC 


0.44 


SSHGD-OTHER 


SSGD-SEC 


roup) — (Percentile for SSHGD-BOSTSEC) | 


(Percentile for a 


1.4 © SSGD-POSTSEC 


Score Difference: 


) SSGD-OTHER 


10 25 50 75” 90 


Percentiles on Scale of the Normal Distribution — 


Pigies .2¢2 WritingsTest 

The disparity between the quality of writing produced by the SSHGD-POSTSEC 
group (most of whom are going on to university) and that produced by all 
other groups of students tends to increase, the higher the percentile rank 
of the score. The SSGD-SEC group (planning to take Grade 13) clearly out- 
performed the other two SSGD groups. Presumably, the difference between 
the curve for SSGD-SEC and the curve for either of the two SSHGD groups 
reflects, in large part, the effect of the Grade 13 year on the writing 
abilities of students. 
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© SSHGD-OTHER 


Score difference:| (Percentile for a group) — (Percentile for SSGD-SEC) ] 


10 25 50 75 90 
Percentiles on the scale of the Normal Distribution 


Fig:3.3: Test of Arithmetic and Basic Algebra 

The difference in performance between the SSGD-SEC group and the other 
SSGD groups is relatively large at the low end of the distributions for 
all groups and tends to increase across the range of the distributions, 
at least through to the 75th percentile. There is some hint of recovery 
on the part of the two low-scoring groups over the range from the 75th 
percentile to the 90th. Group differences depicted here do not arise 
because one group studies mathematics and the others do not. The groups 
were differentiated solely in terms of their plans for 1976-77. Conse- 
quently, each group contains students who take mathematics and others 


who do not. 


Lee. 
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Score difference: [(Percentile for a group) — (Percentile for SSHGD-POSTSEC) ] 
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10 25 50 75 90 


. 


Percentiles on the scale of the Normal Distribution 


Fig. 3.4: Mathematics Achievement Test 

The 1976 SSHGD students in the group composed predominently of students 
who planned to go on to university outscored the 1968 SSHGD students 
who were applying to university by about one score point right across 
the range of the score distributions (see the two top curves). The 
SSHGD students in the 1976 sample who had no plans to continue their 
education in 1976-77 performed least well among the three groups. 
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FRENCH LISTENING TEST 


_ 0 - © SSHGD-OTHER 


© © SSHGD-POST SEC 


Score Differences[(Percentile for a group) — (Percentile for SSHGD- POSTSEC)} 


des 


Fig. 3.5: French Reading Test and Listening Test 

A cross-over effect is seen in the results for both tests. The SSHGD 
group going on to univeristy (SSHGD-POSTSEC) had the higher percentiles 
at the low end of the score distributions but the SSHGD group not 
planning to continue their education in 1976-77 had the higher percen- 
tiles at the upper end of the score distributions. 


10 25 50 75 90 
Percentiles on the scale of the Normal Distribution 
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SSHGD-POSTSEC 


(Percentile for a group) — (Percentile for SSHGD-POSTSEC)] 


~ Score Difference: 


© SSHGD-OTHER 


10 25 50 75 90 
Percentiles of the scale ontne Normal Distribution 


Fig. 3.6: Physics Achievement Test 

The decline in performance between 1970 and 1976 amounts to between 3 

and 4 test score points, right across the range of the distributions of 
scores for Groups SSHGD-1970 and SSHGD-POSTSEC (top two curves). 

Students who were taking physics but were not going on to a postsecondary 
institution in 1976-77 did very much worse on the test than the students 
who were planning to continue their education; the difference is 
especially large for students at the upper end of both score distributions. 
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10 25 50 75 90 
Percentiles on the Scale of the Normal Distribution 


Fig. 3.7: Test de compréhension en lecture et de connaissance de la 
langue (frangais) 
SSGD students progressing to Grade 13 (SSGD-SEC) differ in their per- 
formance from Grade 13 students going on to postsecondary study 
(SSHGD-POSTSEC) by approximately two test score points, right across 
the range of scores achieved by both groups; this difference may be 
regarded, in some sense, as the "incremental value of Grade 13" for 
performance on this test. With a minor exception at the upper end 
of the distribution of scores for Group SSHGD-OTHER, all the remaining 
groups did less well than Group SSGD-SEC, relative to Group SSHGD-POSTSEC. 
The increasing difference from the low end to the high end of the score 
range between SSHGD-POSTSEC and SSGD-OTHER is particularly striking. 
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Fig. 3.8: Composition écrite 


Three levels of performance are apparent in the results of this test. 
The highest level was achieved by the SSHGD group with plans for post- 
secondary studies in 1976-77. Two groups, the "other'' SSHGD students 
and the SSGD students who were planning to carry on to Grade Thirteen, 
performed at a second, somewhat lower, level. The third and lowest 
level of performance was attained by the two SSGD groups who planned 
to leave school, the one to seek further education in a testing 
institution, the other to do other things (e.g., work). Within this 
lowest level, the better students in the SSGD-POSTSEC group wrote 
considerably better essays than the better students in the SSGD-OTHER 
group. 
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Fig. 3.9: Test of Arithmetic and Basic Algebra 

SSGD students going on to postsecondary education demonstrated less 
facility on the average in arithmetic and basic algebra than their 
classmates with plans to return to secondary school. Only the higher 
scoring students in both these groups performed at approximately the 
same level. Those SSGD students who planned to leave school to work, 
get married, etc. did much worse than either of the other groups; the 
difference is largest for students at the upper end of the score 
distributions. 
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Fig. 3.10: Test de connaissance de la langue (anglais)-Reading 
Comprehension Part 
The group that stands out here because of its relatively poor performance 
is composed of Grade Twelve students with plans to leave school with an 
SSGD and take up employment, get married, etc. Another noteworthy 
feature of this figure is the orientation of the curves for both SSGD-SEC 
and SSGD-POSTSEC. They begin much lower than the SSHGD-POSTSEC curve and 
rise steeply toward the latter curve, indicating that the better readers 
in both these groups performed on a par, or nearly so, with the better 
readers in the SSHGD-POSTSEC group; on the other hand, the poorer readers 
in the SSHGD-POSTSEC groups read very much better than the poorer readers 


in either the SSGD-POSTSEC groups. 
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Fig. 3.11: Test de connaissance de la langue (anglais)-Writing Part: 


Summary 
The standard of quality set by the SSHGD level students going on to 
postsecondary study was equalled and surpassed by only a few of the 
SSGD level students going on to Grade 13. The better SSGD-SEC students, 
those in the upper 25 per cent of the score distribution, did as well 
as, or better than, the better SSHGD-POSTSEC students. The performance 
of those SSGD level students who were leaving school to take up work, 
get married, etc., is noteworthy because it is relatively poor and 
increasingly so right across the range of the score distribution, from 
the lowest to the highest scores. 
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Fig. 3.12: Test de connaissance de la langue (anglais)-Writing Part: 
Commentary 

At the low end of the score distributions for the five groups, all 

intergroup differences are relatively small, but at the high end, 

there are some relatively large differences. In general, the best of 

the commentaries written by SSHGD students were judged to be very 

much better than the best of the commentaries written by SSGD students. 
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CHAPTER FOUR 


GENERAL CONCLUSIONS AND LIMITATIONS 


The present study was large in scope, and it involved a very complex 
sampling procedure. Moreover, the time-line for the conduct of the 
study was impossibly short. Because of this, and here we paraphrase 
J.B. Carroll's summary comment on the IEA study of the teaching of 
French as a foreign language (Carroll, 1975, p.14), we regard this 
report, and the study that underlies it, as incomplete and 
unfinished. Partly because of the limitations of time, partly because 
of the mechanics of a province-wide survey in which information had 
to be collected from various distant locations, and partly because 
some of the data we needed had to be collected during the summer 
months when the persons who had the information were on holiday, it 
was not possible for us to perform all the analyses that we would 
have liked to perform. We hope that such analyses will eventually be 
undertaken. Nevertheless, we believe that the main conclusions 
presented here would not be materially altered with further and more 
detailed explorations of the data. (Here we conclude our paraphrase 
of Carroll's comment.) Just what conclusions are possible? Let us 


consider, beginning with the SSGD/SSHGD Surveys. 


1. ANGLOPHONE SSGD/SSHGD SURVEY 


1. Students at the Secondary-Postsecondary Interface came 
from diverse backgrounds, but the heterogeneity tended to be less 
within subgroups of the SSHGD and SSGD populations than in the 
population at large. Students in the SSHGD population who 
reported having plans to pursue postsecondary studies--this group 


comprised roughly 80 per cent of our SSHGD sample--when compared 
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with the SSHGD students who reported having other plans, (e.g. 
work, return to secondary school, marriage, travel), tended to 
come from homes where parents had more formal education and, 
perhaps as a consequence of their education, also held better 
jobs. In the SSGD population, those with plans to carry on in 
secondary school, presumably to an SSHGD--this group comprised 
54 per cent of our sample--also tended to come from homes where 
parents had more formal education and held better jobs than 
parents of the "other" SSGD_ students. The disparity was 
relatively small in the case of that 17 per cent of the "other" 
SSGD students who reported plans to pursue further education at 
the tertiary level; it was more marked in the case of that 30 
per cent of SSGD students who were leaving school to take up 


work, get married, travel, etc. 


2. Anglophone students at the Interface were found to vary 
quite considerably in the number of courses they had taken during 
their secondary school careers in each of several different 
categories of courses. Not unexpectedly, students at the SSGD 
level who had plans to return to secondary school, presumably to 
work for an SSHGD, had taken, on the average, more courses in 
traditional academic (core) subjects--English, French, another 
language, history, geography, mathematics, science--and had taken 
more of these courses at the advanced level of difficulty, than 
had students with plans to pursue postsecondary study following 
the SSGD. The average student in both of these groups had taken a 
much more heavily “academic" program in secondary school than had 
the average student in the SSGD group leaving school for work or 


other pursuits. 


3. There was not as much diversity among Anglophone 
students in the study of English and mathematics in secondary 
school as some of the popular criticisms levelled at the secondary 
school would lead one to expect. The vast majority of students we 
surveyed at the Interface had earned credits in English at an 
average rate of one credit per year. Over 50 per cent of students 
in general, and over 70 per cent of those in the SSGD population 


going on to secondary school and in the SSHGD population going on 


to postsecondary studies, had also earned credits in mathematics 


at the rate of one per year. 


4. SSHGD students with plans to go on to postsecondary 
study had prepared themselves for that study by taking, on the 
average, five credits per year in traditional (core) academic 


subjects at the advanced level of difficulty. 


9. Substantial differences were noted in the performances 
of different groups on the achievement tests. SSHGD students, 
especially those with plans to pursue postsecondary’ study, 
outperformed the SSGD students, including those continuing on to 
Grade Thirteen, on the measures of English language competence. 
On the average, SSHGD students wrote better essays, gave evidence 
of better reading for comprehension, and performed the language 
achievement exercises better than the SSGD students. Among the 
SSGD students, those continuing in secondary school did best, on 
the average, on the tests of English language competence and on 
the test of arithmetical and algebraic competence. The poorest 
test performance, on average, was turned in by the SSGD group 
who planned to leave school to pursue other activities, such as 


work. 


6. Despite the average differences in test performance 
netediwamnong the different “SSHGD.land> SSGD groups; the 
distributions of scores for all groups taking a given test showed 
a substantial degree of overlap. Differences within a particular 
group of SSHGD or SSGD level students were substantially larger 


than differences between groups. 


7. Comparisons with the past were possible for the SSHGD 
sample. In contrast with the students surveyed in 1956 in the 
Atkinson Study of Utilization of Student Resources, the SSHGD 
population in 1976 contained a higher percentage of females. In 
addition, the average parent of a student in the present survey 
had more years of formal education than the average parent of a 


student in the Atkinson survey. 


The performances of 1976 SSHGD students and students from 
the recent past were compared on two achievement tests, one in 
mathematics, the other in physics. The comparison group in 
mathematics took the mathematics test in 1968, the comparison 
group in physics took the physics test in 1970. Both comparisons 
are complicated by the fact that the composition of the 
Comparison groups is not known precisely. It seems, however, that 
average performance on the mathematics test was approximately the 
same in 1976 as it was in 1968. In physics, the evidence points 
to a substantial drop in test performance. This drop is probably 
due, in large measure, to the fact that the amount of class time 


for Grade Thirteen physics was less in 1976 than in 1970. 


8. Moderately high, positive coefficients of correlation 
were observed between secondary school marks and scores on the 
achievement tests. This was true for all combinations of course 
marks and test scores that were studied. The correlations were in 
line with what would be expected, given the level of correlation 
typically observed in studies of school marks and test scores, and 
they were in line too, where comparisons were possible, with 


previous Ontario results. 


9. The average mark awarded by a school in a particular 
course was compared with the average mark that it was predicted 
would have been awarded, given the performance of students in the 
school on an achievement test related to the course. This study, 
involving several SSHGD and SSGD courses, revealed the following 


facts: 


(a) A positive and moderately high degree of correlation 
was found between the mean mark awarded for work in a 
given course at a given school, and the predicted mean 
mark for the school. This finding implies that teachers 
were sensitive, to a degree, to the achievement levels 
of students in their school relative to the achievement 
hevel si#of @studentis tin hotheristhool s svfandneas "a 
consequence, tended to award marks accordingly. Thus in 


schools where the tested achievement of students was 


(b) 


(c) 


(d) 


lower there was a tendency for marks to be lower, 
whereas in schools where the tested achievement of 
students was higher, there was a tendency for marks 


also to be higher. 


A consistently negative coefficient of correlation was 
found between the mean mark for a school as predicted 
from test performance and the difference between the 
observed and the predicted mean mark for a school. This 
correlation, which on the average over several courses 
at both the SSGD and SSHGD levels was relatively low, 
indicates that there was a tendency for students in 
schools where the average level of test performance was 
lower to receive somewhat higher marks on the average 
than their test performance would suggest they should 
have received, and for students in schools where the 
average level of test performance was higher, to 
receive somewhat lower marks, on the average, than 
their test performance would suggest they should have 


received. 


The coefficients of correlation among the differences 
between observed and predicted mean marks for different 
courses were consistently positive, albeit relatively 
small. This implies that in a school where the average 
mark awarded in one course was somewhat higher (lower) 
than was predicted, there was a tendency for the 
average marks awarded in other courses in that same 
school to be somewhat higher (lower) than was 
predicted... This),evidence points tothe: existence of 


Unard! randelsoft,"*schaols:. 


A study was made of the potential effect of the 
difference between the observed and predicted mean mark 
on the relative standing of a student in the provincial 
distribution of marks for a course. The effect of this 
difference in a typical "hard" or "soft" school would 


be to shift a student's mark by from one-fifth to 


two-fifths of a standard deviation of the distribution 
of bavarks Ol A Sshifte-ofictthis aagnitude is) not 
insubstantial, and yet, given that the effective range 
of a distribution of marks is approximately six 
standard deviations, a student who wanted to improve 
his standing would be better advised to study harder 


than’ “to” move to’ a “softer” school. 


(e) An additional finding that bears on the issue of 
variation in marking standards emerged from our study 
of the predictability of first year university marks. 
It was discovered that the predictability of first year 
mark averages in the sample of secondary schools and 
students that was drawn for study was enhanced to a 
significant degree by taking into account the secondary 
school where a student took his SSHGD courses. Further 
analysis revealed, however, that the improved 
prediction possible in the sample could not be expected 
in the population of secondary schools and students. 
This result implies that the unadjusted secondary 
school mark average provides as good a basis as the 
adjusted mark average in selecting students on a 


competitive basis for admission to university. 


10. A study was made of factors that affect school 
achievement and the planning for the future that students do. The 
results we obtained support the usual research finding that it is 
- an advantage, insofar as doing well on achievement tests is 
concerned, to have parents who themselves attained high levels of 
formal education and to have a father who works at a job with 
relatively high social and economic status. It was also found, 
again not unexpectedly, that students who take more courses in 
subjects related to tests tend to score somewhat better on the 


tests. 


11. A‘ school effect’ for a test was defined to .be the 
difference between the average score on the test for students 


attending the school and the average score that was predicted for 


those students from background variables and the numbers of 
credits earned in English and mathematics courses. The effects 
defined in this way were found to be small but to be 
statistically significant. Moreover, the effects for different 
tests and for the future plans of students were positively 
related. However, none of the other school factors we 
studied--size, type, geographic location, setting, organization, 


period length--were related to the school effects we obtained. 


FRANCOPHONE SSGD/SSHGD SURVEY 


1. Females predominated in every SSHGD and SSGD group 
that was studied save one, the group labelled SSGD-OTHER. This 
group consisted mostly of students leaving school to take up 
employment. The Francophone male seems less inclined than the 
Francophone female to pursue education through to Grade Thirteen 


and beyond. 


2. Students in the SSHGD population, and those in the 
SSGD population with plans to continue in secondary school, 
presumably to work on a SSHGD--this group comprised about 40 per 
cent of our Francophone SSGD sample--tended to come from homes 
where parents had more formal education and where fathers (male 
guardians) held better jobs than parents of the "other" SSGD 
students. The disparity was relatively small on the variable of 
formal education in the case of that 20 per cent of the "other" 
SSGD students who reported plans to pursue further education at 
the tertiary level; it was quite marked for both the factors of 
parental education and father's/male guardian's occupation in the 
case of that 40 per cent of SSGD students who were leaving 


school to take up work, get married, travel, etc. 


3. The plans of Francophone students for postsecondary 
education are markedly affected by the unavailability of programs 
in the French language. A sizeable fraction of the students at 


both the SSHGD and SSGD levels who said they were leaving school 
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for work or some other reason indicated that they would have 
undertaken postsecondary training instead, had a _ program been 


available in French. 


4. Students at the Interface were found to vary quite 
considerably in the number of courses they had taken during their 
secondary school careers in each of several different categories 
of courses. Not unexpectedly, students at the SSGD level who had 
plans to return to secondary school, presumably to work for an 
SSHGD, had taken, on the average, more courses at the advanced 
level of difficulty, than the students who had plans to pursue 
postsecondary study following the SSGD. The average student in 
both of these groups had taken a much more heavily "academic" 
program, consisting of more credits in total, more credits in the 
traditional academic (core) subjects, and more courses’ in 
mathematics than the average student in the SSGD group leaving 


school for work or other pursuits. 


5. There was not as much diversity in the study of 
francais and mathematics in secondary school as might have been 
expected. The vast majority of Francophone’ students ata the 
Interface had earned credits in frangais at an average rate of one 
credit per year. Over 50 per cent of students in general, over 
70 per cent of those in the SSGD population going on to secondary 
school and in the SSHGD population going on to postsecondary 


studies had earned credits in mathematics at the same rate. 


6. Fewer than one-third of Francophone students at the 


SSGD level studied a Twelfth Grade course in history or 


geography. 


7. Substantial differences were noted in the performances 
of different groups on the achievement tests. SSHGD students with 
plans to pursue postsecondary study outperformed the SSGD 
students, including those continuing on to Grade Thirteen, on the 
measures of French language competence. On the average, SSHGD 
students wrote better essays, gave evidence of better reading for 


comprehension, and performed the language achievement exercises of 
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the objective test better than the SSGD students. Among the SSGD 
students, those continuing in secondary school did best, on the 
average, on the tests of French language competence--with minor 
exceptions, they did better than the SSHGD group who were leaving 
school to take up employment or for some other reason--and on the 
test of arithmetical and algebraic competence. The poorest test 
performance, on average, was turned in by the SSGD group who 


planned to leave education to pursue other ends, such as work. 


8. Despite the average differences in test performance 
noted among the different SSHGD and SSGD groups, the 
distributions of scores for all groups taking a given test showed 


substantial overlap. 


9. The coefficients of correlation that were observed 
between teacher marks and test scores were, with one exception, 
positive and moderately high, well within the range that would be 


expected in light of previous research. 


10. The mean mark awarded to these students in a _ school 
for whom course marks were available and who had taken a test 
related to the course was compared with the mean mark that it 
was predicted, on the basis of test performance, would have been 


awarded. This study revealed the following facts: 


(a) A tendency was observed for the correlation between 
observed and predicted mean marks for courses at the 
SSHGD and SSGD levels to be positive. This conclusion 
is necessarily tentative because a relatively small 
number of schools was sampled in the Francophone survey 
and, aS a consequence, the correlation coefficients 
were very unstable, subject both to reversals in sign 
and large changes in magnitude when as few as_ two 
schools were deleted from the computation of the 
correlation coefficient. The results do _ suggest, 
however, that there existed a tendency for students in 
schools where the average level of test performance was 


lower to receive lower marks, and for students in 


(b) 


(c) 


(d) 


schools where the average level of test performance was 
higher to receive higher marks. Teachers appeared to be 
sensitive, at least to some degree, to the academic 
standing of the students in their own school, relative 
to students at large, and accordingly to make some 


adjustment in the marks that they assigned. 


There was a tendency for the coefficient of correlation 
between the mean mark for a school, as predicted from 
test performance, and the difference between’ the 
observed and the predicted mean mark for a school to be 
negative. As before, this correlation was unstable due 
to the small sample of schools. But this correlation 
means that there was a tendency for students in schools 
where the average level of test performance was lower 
to receive somewhat higher marks on the average than 
their test performance would suggest they should have 
received, and for students in schools where the average 
level of test performance was higher to receive 
somewhat lower marks’ on the average than their test 


performance would suggest they should have received. 


The coefficients of correlation among the differences 
between observed and predicted mean marks for different 
courses were not consistently positive. This may be due 
to the fact that so few Francophone schools were 
involved in the study that the correlation coefficients 
were very unstable. In any event, we did not obtain 
evidence pointing to the existence of Francophone 
schools that were consistently "hard" or "soft" for all 


Courses. 


A study was made of the potential effect of the 
difference between the observed and predicted mean mark 
on the relative standing of a student in the provincial 
distribution of marks for a course. The effect of this 
difference in a school that was typically "hard" or 


"soft" for a course would be to shift a student's mark 


by from one-fifth to seven-tenths of a _ standard 
deviation of the distribution of marks. A shift of this 
magnitude is not insubstantial, although, given that 
the effective range of a distribution of marks is 
approximately six standard deviations, a student who 
wanted to improve his standing would be better advised 
to study harder than to move to a school that was 
known to assign higher marks for a course. This 
argument gains weight from the fact that on _ the 
evidence available on Francophone schools, there would 
be no reason to expect a school marking "soft" in one 


course to mark "soft" in other courses. 


UNIVERSITY RECORDS SURVEY 


1. The most interesting and important result that was 
obtained through the conduct of this survey concerns’ the 
predictability of the first year mark average in university. The 
coefficient of correlation between the Grade Thirteen mark average 
and the first year mark average was 0.59. When appropriate 
adjustments were made in the prediction equation to take account 
of differences among universities in marking standards and 
differences among the standards of marking applied in four 
university program areas--Humanities/Arts, Social Sciences, 
Sciences and Professions, the correlation increased to 0.64. 
Given available evidence from the past, back as far as 1956 when 
the departmental examination system was in full force, it is 
clear that teachers! marks in 1976 are as good a source of 
evidence on potential university achievement as the departmental 
examination results were, and as teacher marks were in the years 
immediately following the discontinuation of the SSHGD 


departmental examinations. 
2. The addition of the secondary school attended by the 


student as a factor in the equation for predicting the first year 


university mark average significantly enhanced prediction in the 
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sample, but did not enhance the level of prediction that would be 
expected in the population beyond that which is attainable from 
use of only the Grade Thirteen mark average and knowledge of the 
university and program of study in which the student was 
enrolled. This suggests that a university admission decision based 
on the unadjusted Grade Thirteen mark average should be as "fair" 
to the student as a decision based on an adjusted mark average, 
wnere the adjustment is made using the procedure that was applied 


in this study. 


LIMITATIONS 


As is true of any empirical study, this one suffers from a number 
of limitations that must be borne in mind when the results are 


being interpreted. Four limitations are especially important. 


1. Representativeness of the sample of schools. Not all 
the schools that were selected for sampling in the first instance 
agreed to participate in the study. Although an effort was made 
to replace the schools that declined with others from the same 
source cell of the sampling frame, this attempt was not always 
successful, as reflected by the fact that the sample consisted of 
only 67 schools instead of the target figure of 75. It is 
impossible to say how the results that are reported differ from 
those that might have been obtained had the original sample of 
schools all agreed to participate. In addition, the fact that 
fewer than the targeted number of schools participated surely has 
had an affect on the precision of results and perhaps also on 
their validity as a description of Ontario at large. The fact 
that most of the schools that refused to participate were located 
in one cell of the sampling frame meant that differential 
weighting could not be used as a means of compensating for the 


effect of schools failing to participate. 


2. Motivation of students. It is clear from the relatively 
large number of students who were truant on the day of the 
testing, and also from the comments of some of the students who 
did participate and of some of the proctors, that there was no 
universally compelling reason for students to take the tests and 
do as well as they could. Undoubtedly, the challenge presented by 
the test was motivation enough for many students. But the fact 
remains that a student had nothing of extrinsic value to gain 
from doing his best on the tests. The extent to which 
motivation, or the lack of it, influenced the results cannot be 
known. (An adjustment was made for the effect of absenteeism, but 
this adjustment was unrelated to the effect that the testing 
situation had on the motivation of those students who did write 
the tests.) 


3. Completeness of the design. At no point in the study 
was information obtained simultaneously on high school marks, 
tested achievement, and university success. In particular, the 
link from tested achievement to university success is missing. 
Consequently, we can only speculate about the relative or 
differential efficiency of high school marks and achievement tests 
in predicting university success. It is theoretically possible 
that marks and tests would be equally efficient in a selection 
process, but would select quite different students! If that were 
so, clearly the choice between marks and tests would be 
philosophical and ideological. Another possibility is that tests 
and marks are redundant in the prediction of university success, 
so either could be used. Or, each may contribute some unique and 
useful aspect to the prediction. It is a limitation of the study 
that we can only say from the evidence that university success is 
well predicted from high school marks, that high school marks 
correlate highly but with some systematic school biases with the 
test scores, and that adding school adjustments to a prediction of 
university success from high school marks would not add very much 
to prediction in the population. This is a partly incomplete 


puzzle. 


g15. 


4. Scope of the study. As a consequence of the extremely 
broad scope of Project II, an enormous amount of the time and 
energy of a large research team--at times numbering over 20 
persons, not including those individuals in the secondary schools 
and universities who gave assistance in the collection of the 
data--was diffused in planning data collection procedures and 
monitoring both the outflow of materials from OISE to the schools 
and universities, and the inflow of returned materials. Because 
of this, we could not afford to concentrate on the issues 
surrounding a specific aspect of the study, no matter how 
intriguing some problem or finding in that part of the study 
might seem. A sense of closure was never achieved for any aspect 
of the study. An important example is the non-comprehensive 
coverage of the achievement tests relative to the content of ' the 
instruction. Because so many areas and populations were to be 
tested, it was necessary to restrict the test selection to 
limited, available instruments. Similarly, there were so many 
analyses, that detail was necessarily lost both in execution and 


in presentation. 


EFFECT OF SHORT DEADLINE 


In addition to the foregoing major limitations to the study, 
there are several aspects of the work that were affected by the 
pressure to produce a report in a very short time. The plain fact 
is that the time frame for the conduct of the study was so very 
short--not, it must be admitted, without reason--that corners had 
to be cut, both in the collection of the data and in the analysis 
of them. Two examples of what now appear to have been 
questionable decisions in collecting the data were: (i) the 
failure to ask schools at the time the data on programs and marks 
were collected to verify whether or not students in the sample 
had, by June, earned the credits required for an SSGD or an 
SSHGD, and (ii) the failure to take account of whether or not an 
SSHGD-level student had taken the Writing Test when drawing the 


sample of SSHGD-level students on whom to collect program and 
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mark data. AS a consequence of the former decision, the 
conclusions of the study are limited to those students who were 
identified by school principals in April 1976 as the ones in the 
school who were eligible for the SSGD or the SSHGD, provided 
they completed the courses they were taking in a _ satisfactory 
fashion. It became apparent during the analysis of the data, but 
far too late to do anything about it, that a fraction of students 
included in the study very likely did not acquire diplomas as 
expected. Had time permitted the acquisition of this information 
from the schools and the rerun of all analyses, then the results 
could have been provided for only those students who had earned 


their diplomas in June. 


A consequence of the second decision noted above is that the 
number of SSHGD students for whom we had marks in Grade Thirteen 
English and scores on the Writing Test was very small, 
particularly in large schools, where the percentage of SSHGD 
students assigned to the Writing Test was very small. (Recall 
that for practical reasons associated with the time required to 
score the Writing Test and the cost of doing so, at most 24 
SSHGD students in each school were assigned to the test). 
Consequently, the regression analysis involving SSHGD-level 
English marks was based on fewer students than we had expected 


would be the case. 


An example of an analysis that we would like to have 
performed on the data, but one that we could not do because of 
- the pressure of time, is related to the study of diversity. The 
students in group SSHGD-POSTSEC might have been divided into 
separate groups consisting of those students who had applied to 
university, those who had applied to a CAAT, and those who 
either had applied elsewhere or had not applied anywhere. This 
breakdown might have provided results of more direct interest to 
Ontario universities and CAATS than those that have been 
reported. It is our hope that additional analyses of the data 
files assembled in Project II will be undertaken so that closure 
can be achieved on this issue and other issues of interest to the 


educational community of Ontario. 


ay 


One further effect due to the lack of time remains to be 
cited. Those of you who managed to stay with the report to this 
point will certainly be aware--as we ourselves are--that it is 
much too long, and contains many too many tables. We are 
confident we could have done better; we did just as well as we 


could under the circumstances. 
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